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THE  LIFE  OF 
WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

BY  W.   W.   LLOYD. 

'HE  scantiness  of  the  notices  that  have 
come  down  to  us  of  the  life  of  William 
Shakespeare  is  perhaps  as  disappointing 
to  a  rational  and  grateful  interest  as  to 
trivial  curiosity.  The  personal  details  of 
a  great  man,  whether  apart  from  or  compared  with  his 
works,  are  often  inquired  after  by  the  ambitious  and 
emulative,  who  would  study  the  sources  of  his  aids  and 
obstructions,  the  process  of  his  self-education,  and  his 
bearing,  as  either  defeated  or  successful.  Historically, 
the  same  details  furnish  many  an  elucidation  of  the  mu- 
tual reactions  of  the  individual  and  the  general  mind, — 
of  the  development  of  art  and  the  epochs  of  civilization. 
The  mental  theorist  also  views  them  from  a  point  of  his 
own,  and  thinks  he  is  guided,  it  may  be,  to  the  flaw  in 
the  so-called  philosophy  of  Bacon  by  the  story  of  his 
moral  lapse,  or  finds  the  great  originalities  of  Paradise 
Lost  embodied  in  the  life  of  Milton.  To  the  gossip,  of 
course,  every  detail  is  welcome  that  he  can  attach  to  a 
name  that  always  will  attract  a  listener.  Whence,  then, 
the  scantiness  complained  of?  Something  may  be  due 
to  accidents  of  times  and  persons  that  will  occasionally 
countervail  all  general  tendencies ;  to  the  supervention  of 
the  civil  war ;  the  puritanical  suppression  of  the  old  drama, 
and  its  altered  character  on  revival;  but  I  know  not 
whether  more  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  a  nobler  cause 
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characteristic  of  the  subject.  It  is  a  mistake  to  disiUow 
our  possession,  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare,  of  the  loading 
tndts  that  are  of  most  importance  in  a  biography  ;  and 
if  matters  subordinate  have  not  been  preserved,  it  was, 
I  suspect,  because  such  matters  had  no  more  than  their 
true  importance  to  admiring,  affectkmate,  and  revering 
contemporaries.  The  generation  aoit  lolicitous  for  the 
minutis  of  biography  will  not  be  the  one  that  enters  most 
fullj  into  the  spirit  of  the  poet  The  memorj  of  the 
man,  to  tbote  who  knew  him,  was  a  living  feeling,  like 
the  ai^irecuition  of  his  works,  and  thej  have  expressed 
the  characteristics  of  both  in  language  aa  simple  and 
concise  as  forcible,  and  it  is  little  indeed  that  wc  ran  ad<l 
to  the  main  result  bj  either  antiquarian  >  or 

analytical  criticism ;  and  as  regards  the  r  t  the 

character  of  the  man  to  the  sentiment  of  his  works,  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  feeling  of  their  perfect  harmony 
that  made  his  friends  and  fellows  speak  of  thepresenration 
of  his  pUys  as  identical  with  the  eternal  memory  of  his 
personal  sensibilities  and  proper  worth.  For  the  rest, — 
tiie  inoomparable  genius  of  thm  man  would  alone  aooonnt 
for  his  somoanting  didicultaes,  howerer  great, — Ihoogh, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  great  socceeses,  fortane  ind  oppor» 
tunity  did  giTe  lympsiUMtie  aid.  Something  of  this  sym- 
pathy, also,  there  was  in  the  epoch  both  of  political 
moTement  and  of  dramatic,  but  afler  all  we  must 
admit  that  snoh  infloence  is  manifestly  but  ancillary  to 
the  self-sustained  endowment  of  the  poet,  when  wc  find 
that  it  is  all  but  lost  upon  feebler  contemporaries. 

From  this  pomt  of  view,  then,  1  should  oe  well  ron- 
ton ted  not  to  diverge,  and  to  ask  no  more  for  a  biography 
of  Shakespeare  than  is  furnished  by  the  expressions  and 
allusions  of  those  who  were  his  immediate  associatos  and 
contemporaries:  these  are  facts  that  are  not  only  the 
most  interesting  but  among  the  most  authcntio,  and  it  is 
only  when  we  descend  to  matters  that  in  comparison  are  of 
minor  grade,  that  we  get  entangled  among  the  dishonesties 
of  forged  traditions  and  of  documents  that  arc  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  when  merely  impugned  than  when 
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manifestly  falsified  or  fabricated.  This  mischief  dates 
very  early  in  these  investigations,  and  it  is  an  unhappy 
result  of  some  detections  that  more  are  expected,  and 
that  a  place  of  standing  cannot  be  in  justice  or  prudence 
refused  to  accusations  that  otherwise  would  be  pushed 
aside  as  mere  rancorous  rivalry. 

Leaving  aside —  whether  for  oblivion  or  further  ques- 
tion— these  tainted  witnesses,  we  may  pay  rather  more 
attention  to  the  vague  traditions  that  need  not  be  sus- 
pected of  much  other  corruption  than  accrues  uncon- 
sciously, that  can  be  traced  as  current  approximately  in 
time  and  locality,  and  that  belong  to  a  class  which  can- 
not be  altogether  wanting — the  alterations  of  facts  that 
tradition  finds  easier  than  original  invention.  What 
authentic  particulars  beyond  these  have  rewarded  the 
patient  research  of  antiquaries  are  for  the  most  part  dry 
and  disjointed  facts,  fruitful  in  conjectures  which  can 
be  sought  elsewhere,  less  fruitful  of  trustworthy  deduc- 
tion ;  taken,  however,  altogether,  they  do  make  up  a 
certain  sequence  of  connected  facts  in  that  lower  or  outer 
life  of  the  man  and  the  Englishman  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  do  occasionally  reflect  a  ray  upon  the  more 
valuable  records  of  his  true  existence  as  a  poet  and  a 
humanist,  enfranchised — sovereign,  for  all  time. 

Shakespeare  died  in  1616  :  Sir  William  Dugdale,  in 
his  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,  1656,  connects  his  name 
with  a  monumental  date  or  two;  and  Fuller,  with  a 
quibble  or  two,  in  his  Worthies,  published  1662.  In  this 
latter  year  died  Judith  Quiney,  the  daughter  of  Shake- 
speare's youth,  having  survived  the  Commonwealth.  In 
the  same  year  John  Ward,  A.  M.  became  vicar  of  Strat- 
ford, and  his  Diary,  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London,  which  commences  earlier,  and  extends 
to  1679,  has  this  notice  :— "  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Shake- 
speai'e  was  a  natural  wit,  without  any  art  at  all :  he  fre- 
quented the  plays  all  his  younger  time,  but  in  his  elder 
days  lived  at  Stratford,  and  supplied  the  stage  with  two 
plays  every  year,  and  for  it  had  an  allowance  so  large 
that  he  spent  at  the  rate  of  £1000  a  year,  as  I  have  heard." 
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In  1675,  Ed.  Phillips,  the  nephew  of  ^filton,  published  his 
Theatrum  Poetanim,  prepared  before  Milton's  death,  and 
reflecting  manj  of  his  opinions :  he  bestows  a  few  lines 
on  Shakespeare,  but  of  eulogy  and  criticism,  not  bio- 
graphy :— 

"  William  Shakespeare,  the  glory  of  the  English  stage,  whoM 
nativity  at  Stratford  npon  Atoo  is  th«  higfa«at  Imbow  that  tomi 
can  boast  of;  from  an  actor  of  tragedies  and  oomediea  he  became 
a  maker,  and  such  a  maker,  that  thongh  some  others  may,  per- 
haps, pretend  to  a  more  exact  decorum  and  economy,  especially 
ia  tragedy,  ntrw  any  axpraaaed  a  roor*  lofty  and  tragic  haigh^ 
MTW  m  repraaeatad  natort  man  portly  to  tlia  life;  and  wImi* 
the  pdUmments  of  aii  an  moat  wanting,  at  probably  hia  learn* 
ing  was  not  extraordinary,  he  pleaseth  with  a  certain  wild  and 
native  elegance :  and  in  all  his  writings  hath  an  unvulgar  stvle, 
••  well  in  hia  Yenaa  and  Adoaia,  hit  Rape  of  Locncc^  and  otte 
at  ia  kit  I  - 


Aboat  1680,  n  to  be  dated  the  first  antiquarian  notiM 
of  Shakespeare*!  life,  and  here  are  the  contenti  of  tilt 
indiscriminate  dragnet  of  Aubrey,  from  his  **  Bfinntei  of 
Lires,**  addreased  to  Anthony  h  Wood. 

"  Mr.  William  Sbakensart  was  bom  at  Stratford  npon  Avon, 
in  the  ooon^  of  Warwick  |  his  fatbor  waa  a  batcher,  and  I  hava 
bssa  told  ktialoiKa  Vt  MM  of  tha  Btigkboais*  that  whan  bs  was 
a  boy  hi  tzardssd  his  tetboi's  trtda,  bat  whoa  he  killed  a  ealf 
be  wonld  do  It  in  a  high  style,  and  make  a  speech.  There  was 
at  that  time  another  bntcher*s  ton  in  this  town  that  was  held  not 
at  all  inlWor  to  bim  for  a  natnral  wit,  his  aoquaintanco  and  oo- 


This  William  betagnataialljrtadlMi 
to  poetry  and  aetlnf,  came  to  London,  I  gnats  aboat  o^tasiH  and 
waa  an  actor  at  oo«  of  tbs  playbooass,  and  did  act  ezcosdhii^/ 
well.  Now  B.  Jooson  was  nersr  a  good  actor,  bat  an  ezcetlent 
inntmctor.  He  began  early  to  make  essays  at  dramatic  poetry, 
which  at  that  time  waa  very  low,  and  hia  plays  took  well.  He 
was  a  handsome,  well-ahapod  nuui,  rery  good  company,  and  of  a 
very  ready  and  pleasant  smooth  wit 

"The  humour  of the  constable  in  Midsummer  Night's 

Dream,  he  happened  to  take  at  Orendon,  in  Burks,  which  U  the 
road  from  London  to  Stratfonl,and  there  was  living  that  constable 
in  1642,  when  I  first  came  to  Oxon.  I  think  it  was  Midsummer 
night  that  he  happened  to  lie  there.  Mr.  Jos.  How  is  of  that 
parish,  and  knew  him.  Ken  Jonson  and  he  did  g-ither  humours 
of  men  daily,  wherever  they  came.  One  time,  as  he  was  at  the 
tavern  at  Stratford  super  Avon,  one  Combes,  an  old  rirh  usurer, 
was  to  be  buried ;  he  makes  there  this  extemporary  epitaph : — 
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Ten  in  the  hundred  the  devil  allows, 
But  Combes  will  have  twelve,  he  swears  and  vows ; 
If  any  one  asks  who  lies  in  this  tomb, 
Hoh !  quoth  the  devil,  'tis  my  John  O'Combe ! 
He  was  wont  to  go  to  his  native  country  once  a  year.     I  think 
I  have  been  told  that  he  left  2  or  300  li.  per  annum,  there  or 
thereabout  to  a  sister.     I  have  heard  Sir  Wm.  D'avenant  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Shadwell  (who  is  counted  the  best  comedian  we 
have  now)  say,  that  he  had  a  most  prodigious  wit  (v.  his  epitaph 
in  Dugdale's  Warw.),  and  did  admire  his  natural  parts  beyond 
all  other  dramatical  writers.     He  (Ben  Jonson's  Underwood)  was 
wont  to  say  that  he  never  blotted  out  a  line  in  his  life ;  said  Ben 
Jonson,  '  I  wish  he  had  blotted  out  a  thousand.'     His  comedies 
will  remain  wit  as  long  as  the  English  tongue  is  understood,  for 
that  he  handles  7nort's  hominum :  now  our  present  writers  reflect 
so  much  upon  particular  persons  and  coxcombities,  that  twenty 
years  hence  they  will  not  be  understood. 

"  Though,  as  Ben  Jonson  says  of  him,  that  he  had  but  little 
Latin  and  less  Greek,  he  understood  Latin  pretty  well,  for  he  had 
been  in  his  younger  years  a  schoolmaster  in  the  country.  From 
Mr Beeston." 

It  would  be  well  if  longer  biographies  contained  as 
large  a  proportion  that  may  not  be  gainsaid :  Aubrey 
cites  "  some  of  the  neighbours"  as  his  most  direct  in- 
formants, and  evidently  exercised  neither  industry  nor 
criticism  in  his  inquiry ;  but  later  investigation  must 
approve  his  information  at  least  to  this,  not  inconsider- 
able extent : — 

"  Shakespeare  was  born  at  Stratford,  his  fiither  ranked 
with  the  tradesmen  of  the  town,  and  his  own  prospects 
were  therefore  not  more  elevated.  Genius  for  poetry, 
however,  and  at  least  a  passion  for  acting,  carried  him, 
vivacious  and  perhaps  unsettled,  to  the  stage.  He 
arrived  in  London  quite  a  young  man,  and  was  not  un- 
successful as  an  actor,  but  at  once  commenced  writing 
plays,  and,  making  great  advances  beyond  existing 
dramas,  became  very  popular.  He  was  of  comely  per- 
son, social  temperament,  lively  and  engaging  in  wit  and 
manners, — very  observant  of  mankind,  and  sometimes 
not  indisposed  to  transfer  an  original  from  nature  to  the 
stage  direct ;  the  companion  of  Ben  Jonson  and  con- 
temporary of  John  Combe,  a  man  of  capital  at  Stratford. 
He  preserved  his  attachment  to  his  native  town  to  the 
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UwCf  tnd  led  considerable  |>ropert7,  which,  howerer, 


into  the  female  line.  lie  wrote  with  flu^tcj, 
and  etdwired  laborioot  oorredaoo.  lie  had  tnflMieni 
kwmkdga  oT  Latin  to  ghrt  cio— f  anoe  to  ai  kMl  ^hm 
report,  tiMt  in  jontk  he  htd  Um  m  mknoimt^m  In  «W 
conn  try* 

Ant]f«7*a  infurint,  Mr.  Dmion,  <inolnd  Ibrlkt  laH 
fiwt,  if  ao  it  wcra,  wm  prabablj  CWinonbg  Biiilon» 
wlw  waa  a  tWalricnl  ainnnntiea  to  Ai^fwttM  niBpi  in 

tht 


tlwdriliran.    (Saa  Gotlicr*i  Urea  of  Adora.) 

finlialil 


In  1690,  or  tbcraabonta,  an  Ardnkneon  of 
wa*  fonnd,  Mr.  RkkanI  Dariaa,  wiMm  mannwitrta,  in 
AffniA  tkif  nmnorandum.— **  niiAa 

I  nnd  rabbica  I  partknkrl/ from  Sir  Lncj,  wlw  had 
MmoftwyjUandiBwUlniiiiwpriaonadtandatiartnMrfn 
Mm  ij  kit  nmivn  conntfy,  to  lOi  giM  ndvaneaMnt: 
Bni  hk  rtfinfa  waa  ao  gwnt,  tlMt  fca  ii  Mi  Jnaliea  Ood* 
pate ;  and  ealb  Uni  a  gram  nMn,  and  tlutt,  in  tJHwtkm 
to  lua  nnaM,  bora  tkraa  JbMt  rnnynm  fcr  Ma  araa.** 
Bvnn  1Mb  gwbi^  oontaba  aoBMlMM  iMil  nuij  not  ba 

of  tha  niliriqJ  idbitom  of  JnrtJto  SbnlMw  to  8^  Tbaai 

On' April  10,  I6M,  a  Mr.  Dovdatt  ■ililrmiJ  a  anaU 
In  Iba  fcrm  of  a  laCtor  to  Mr.  Sdwvd 
in  ff  arwiesanirBp 


ra 

Lifc,«*p.87).— 

«  N«r  UM  waU  wMn  bii  aHoaBMBt  ii  aiailad  Bilh  a 

frnrtoM,  aadinMlb  wUeb  Mi  bi^y  ii  baffai,  with  tUi  caiiial^ 
■adbkjbfanirifalittkbdbrabfediath!— 


T»  dir  thi  dMt  MMfaiid  b««l 
Bhit  bi  tbi  ana  lb«  ipar 
Aad  cant  b«  hi  tluit  ••*! 
IWdwktbatih^wadawtbiicbawbiidbayail^yyiawdit 


wai  fBfiMrijr  ia  tMi  tiwa 
t»  a  baletor,  bat  that  bt  ma  ftaa  Mi  anntw  to  I 
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don,  and  there  was  received  into  the  playhouse  as  a  se^^'itor,  and 
by  this  means  had  an  opportunity  to  be  what  he  afterwards 
proved.  He  was  the  best  of  his  family,  but  the  male  line  is  ex- 
tinguished :  not  one,  for  fear  of  the  curse  abovesaid,  dare  touch 
his  gravestone,  though  his  wife  and  daughters  did  earnestly  desire 
to  be  laid  in  the  same  grave  with  him." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  from  this  old  clerk,  directly 
or  indirectly,  came  Aubrey's  assertion  that  the  poet's 
father  was  a  butcher  ;  and  thus  we  should  have  not  two 
witnesses  to  the  point,  but  one  speaking  by  two  mouth- 
pieces. Something  more  than  the  clerk's  word  would 
be  required  for  proof  of  the  authorship  of  the  quoted 
epitaph,  or  even  that  it  covered  Shakespeare's  grave 
That  he  was  the  best  of  his  family,  as  measured  by  the 
standard  that  clerks  use  because  others  do,  will  be  found 
a  probable,  indeed  established  fact :  beyond  this,  it  is 
possible  that  some  truth  may  be  preserved  in  the  term 
he  gives  to  Shakespeare's  first  position  in  the  company. 
Augustine  Phillips,  who,  in  1605,  left  Shakespeare  305. 
in  gold,  as  his  "  fellow,"  left  legacies  of  money,  musical 
instruments,  and  apparel  to  his  apprentice,  his  late  ap- 
prentice, and  to  Christopher  Beeston,  "  his  servant," 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  became  an  actor,  and  also  master 
of  the  king's  and  queen's  young  company  in  1637. 
Phillips,  however,  was  a  musician  as  well  as  a  comedian, 
and  it  may  have  been  in  the  first  capacity  that  he  took 
apprentices  or  servants  ;  and  as  it  is  uncertain  whether 
anyone  ever  entered  on  the  stage  as  a  comedian's 
apprentice,  it  is  scarcely  worth  conjecturing  that  the 
clerk  had  heard  that  Shakespeare  did  so- 

At  last,  in  1707,  almost  a  century  after  the  poet's  death, 
appeared  his  Life,  by  Rowe,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his 
works,  and  repeated,  somewhat  abridged,  in  1714 ;  he 
concludes  it  with  a  eulogy  on  the  Shakespearian  perform- 
ances of  Betterton,  who  retired  from  the  stage  in  1700, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  and  cites  him  in  these  terms  as 
his  authority  for  the  biography  : — 

"  I  must  own  a  particular  obligation  to  him  for  the  most  con- 
siderable part  of  the  passages  relating  to  this  Life,  which  I  have 
here  transmitted  to  the  public ;  his  veneration  for  the  memory  of 
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harnig  oigaged  him  to  auika  «  joanqr  int*  Ww- 
wkkiUnoB  pvpoM  to  gadMr  «p  vkal  raaiiiMik*  «Mliiff« 
MM  fcr  wydi  h»  bad  M»  gnat  a  teatatiML" 

Aeoordin^j,  it  prorct  Uuit  Uin  Life  oontaint  deUilt 
thai  were  manUcstljr  derired  from  tiM  Stntlbrd  r^gialcr, 
aa  well  as  otben  that  could  onlj,  at  the  tiawi  haTt  been 
tearnt  froaa  tradhioD,  though  docamcntary  erideiioe  hat 
fiDoeoonfimedaeTeralofthem.  It  is  not  known  at  what 
date  Betterton  visited  the  place,  hut  it  was  probably 
when  he  was  a  jronnga*  man  than  when  he  left  the  stage. 
What  is  there  that  is  nnoontcsled  T  Bowman  the  actor, 
whose  wife  hnd  been  under  the  gnardianship  of  Better- 
ton  after  1698,  is  said  bj  Oldjs  to  have  been  unwilling 
to  aUow  thai  his  associate  had  cvw  BUMla  MMh  a  joumej ; 
with  the  rssdt  of  it  bafert «,  wn  on  obIj  iatcrprti  this 
hbt  as  a  donbl  whcChv  h  wcra  Made  so  absolutal/  on 
purpose,  as  Rowe  rnaiplinwitarily  aftnas,  and  as  it  w«« 
illiberal  not  to  ooocede. 

Traditions  are  tracaabla  to  this  sovea  that  Rowe  did 
Bol  iasarl  b  the  LU^  prabablj  bteaMt  U  disbiUmd 
thaai;  oaa  it,  thai  flhahtepaari  btgaa  lift  b^  holdfaig 
horses  al  tha  door  of  Iha  playhouse,  and  adTaDced  bj 
hiring  boys  to  hold  them  •*  uadOT  his  lasotetioik**  *•  In 
tiaier  it  b  added,  **  Shaktspcart  Ibuad  higher  employ 
■Mttt;  botailoi^as  thepraeticaofridbgtotheplaj- 
house  coatiauad,  the  waitcn  that  hekl  tha  hones  retained 
the  appellatioa  of  Shakespeare's  boya."  SachapracUoa 
oertainlj  caisled,  and  there  is  nothiaf  bersdible  about 
tha  eurreacj  of  sueh  aa  appellatinn  lor  the  boys-  tha 
of  tha  ehuaoroas  crowd  that  now,  oa  tha 
ground  in  Playhottse-yard,  **  the  open  space  to  tarn 
in,"  attend  and  cont4!nd  for  the  early  copies  of 
the  **  Tunes**  Newspaper.  Graatii^  or  assiimbg  this, 
which  would  easily  be  reawabarad  to  Bettertoa's  tine, 
we  can  only  say  further,  that  the  csplanatioB  that  is 
giren  is  not  the  most  likely  one,  but  the  ooe  bmmI  likely 
to  hare  been  imagined  or  inferred.  This  itory  was  re- 
lated by  Pope  as  coauaunicated  to  him  by  Howe,— for 
he  lafciied  to  Betterton,  who,  howerer,  b  pro- 
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bably  guiltless  of  anything  worse  than  relating  a  fiction 
illustrative  of  the  profanity  and  gracelessness  of  D'ave- 
nant,  to  whose  scandalous  conceit  Pope  himself  ascribed 
it.  "If  tradition  may  be  trusted,  Shakespeare  often 
baited  at  the  Crown  Inn  or  Tavern  at  Oxford,  in  his 
journey  to  and  from  London.  The  landlady  was  a  woman 
of  great  beauty  and  sprightly  wit,  and  her  husband,  Mr. 
Jno.  D'avenant  (afterwards  mayor  of  that  city),  a  grave 
melancholy  man,  who,  as  well  as  his  wife,  used  much  to 
delight  in  Shakespeare's  pleasant  company  :"  and  so  the 
story  proceeds  to  a  warning  by  a  townsman  to  their  son, 
Will.  D'avenant,  that  the  boy,  in  calling  Shakespeare 
godfather,  should  have  a  care  not  to  take  God's  name  in 
vain. 

The  jest  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  stock  one, — 
that  it  is  found  published  in  1630,  without  names  of 
persons,  proves  nothing ;  but  without  condemning  Shake- 
speare on  this  and  other  such  corrupt  evidence,  we  may 
reserve  for  consideration  how  far  a  festive  nature  and 
temperament  may  have  left  a  reputation  behind  him  in 
London  that,  at  least,  was  not  inconsistent  with  the 
calumny. 

Another  anecdote  on  the  authority  of  D'avenant,  and 
another  from  the  Bowman  already  mentioned,  and  with 
these  the  direct  stream  of  personal  tradition  of  any  claim 
to  authenticity  is  drawn  dry.  This  is  from  the  papers 
of  Oldys — "  Old  Mr.  Bowman,  the  player,  reported  from 
Sir  William  Bishop  that  some  part  of  Sir  John  Falstaflfs 
character  was  drawn  from  a  townsman  of  Stratford,  who 
either  faithlessly  broke  a  contract  or  spitefully  refused 
to  part  with  some  land  for  a  valuable  consideration  ad- 
joining to  Shakespeare's,  in  or  near  that  town."  Sir 
William  had  opportunities  of  knowing  much,  for  his  father 
was  born  at  Bridgetown,  near  Stratford,  and  died  in 
1673,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  and  there  is  some  shadow 
of  confirmation  for  his  report. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  advertisement  to  Lintot's  edi- 
tion of  the  Poems,  in  1709,  it  is  said : — "  That  most  learned 
prince  and  great  patron  of  learning,  King  James  the  First, 
I.  b 
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was  pleased  with  his  own  hand  to  write  an  amicable  letter 
to  Mr.  Shakespeare,  which  letter,  though  now  lost,  re- 
mained long  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Wm.  D'avenant,  as  a 
credible  person  now  living  can  testify.**  This  unnamed 
witness  was  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  according 
to  the  note  of  Oldys. 

Occasion  will  constantly  occur,  as  our  summary  pro- 
ceeds, to  discuss  the  traditions  recorded  by  Rowe;  ■■ 
time  came  down  to  him  from  D*aT^ant  and  Um  cd* 
quiries  of  Betterton,  they  are  divided  between  the  local 
source  in  Warwickihirc  and  tbe  mcmoin  tliat  mifbi  be 
gleaned  from  tiie  wmmbled  and  rcorgani*ed  companiet 
of.playcra,— in  every  ctMi  Uwiefctn,  they  are  worth  at* 
ftention,  and  wlule  we  pat  together  the  multifarious  col- 
lecthme  of  later  biographers,  we  nrait  not  be  unjust  to 
thefirrt. 

WiLUAM  Shakbspbaeb,  then,  was  bom  at  Stratford 
on  Avon,  in  Warwickahire,  in  1564,  the  sixth  year  of 
Elisabeth;  his  baptasa  is  recorded  CO  the  26th  of  April ; 
but  his  precise  bifthday  cannot  be  certainly  determined ; 
there  u  a  gUnuner  of  tradition,  however,  that  his  anni- 
fersary  was  the  day  of  has  death ;  this  is  recorded  on  his 
Bonunentas  theSSrdof  ApriL  It  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  cnstom  of  the  ttOM  that  the  child  should  have 
been  carried  to  the  foot  at  three  days  old,  and  for  the 
sske  of  onity  in  grateful  associations,  it  scorns  agreed  to 
assooM  this  date---4f  not  more  probable  than  another,  il 
is  al  least  as  eraoh  en. 

The  name  of  Shakespeare  was  and  b  widely  diffused 
in  Warwickshire  and  adjoining  counties,  and  occurs  in 
records  with  indication  of  every  variety  of  station,  gen- 
tleman, prioress,  butcher,  or  shoemaker ;  but  it  is  only 
by  a  link  of  conjecture  that  we  can  trace  the  line  of  the 
poet  up  to  his  grandfather.  Of  his  father,  John  Shake- 
speare, we  first  catch  sight  as  resident  in  Henley  Street, 
Stratford,  in  1552,  when  he  incurred  a  fine  there  for  a 
tierqminariwn  before  his  dwelling.  In  155G,  he  was  on 
a  jury  of  court  leet  at  Stratford ;  was  sued  before  John 
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Burbage,  bailiff  of  the  town,  for  £8,  as  a  glover ;  sues 
another  to  recover  barley,  and  acquired  two  copyhold 
tenements,  with  appurtenances, — one  of  them,  in  Henley 
Street,  almost  as  good  as  freehold.  It  was  either  in  this 
year  or  the  next  that  he  was  elected  upon  the  corpora- 
tion, which  consisted  according  to  the  charter,  dated 
only  in  1553,  of  fourteen  aldermen  and  fourteen  burgesses. 
He  duly  advanced  through  the  successive  offices  and 
dignities  of  ale-taster,  affeeror,  constable,  chamberlain, 
was  elected  an  alderman  in  1565,  when  his  son  William 
was  in  his  second  year,  and  bore  charges  in  equal  pro- 
portion with  his  fellows  ;  in  1568  he  became  high  bailiff 
of  the  town,  and  by  virtue  and  for  the  duration  of  his 
office  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  thereafter  was  usually 
styled  in  the  town  registers  Master  John  Shakespeare; 
he  was  head  alderman  for  the  ensuing  year.  One  entry 
occurs  of  a  payment  to  him  by  the  corporation  for  tim- 
ber ;  and  in  1597,  when  the  poet  was  fifteen,  his  father 
is  styled  in  a  deed  Johannes  Shakespeare  "  yeoman." 

Thus  we  may  safely  say,  that  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  William  Shakespeare,  and  at  least  for  some  years  after- 
wards, his  father  was  a  substantial  burgess  of  Stratford, 
taking  rank  with  the  best-considered  men  of  the  town, — 
grocers,  haberdashers,  and  butchers  though  they  might 
be.  His  transactions  indicate  common  dependence  upon 
trade  and  agriculture,  the  town  and  the  farm  ;  just 
that  position,  in  fact,  that  has  sufficient  general  agree- 
ment with  the  better  account  of  E,owe,  probably  obtained 
through  his  descendants,  that  he  had  considerable  deal- 
ings in  wool,  and  with  the  less  flattering  version  of  the 
old  parish  clerk,  that  he  was  a  butcher — as  most  yeomen 
and  farmers,  to  say  nothing  of  country  gentlemen,  occa- 
sionally are. 

That  John  Shakespeare's  family  are  mentioned  in  the 
town  records  as  gentlemen,  as  implied  by  Rowe,  does 
not  now  appear,  and,  indeed,  he  himself  is  the  first  who 
appears  in  them.  Neither  can  implicit  reliance  be  placed 
upon  an  extract  from  the  Heralds'  Office,  which  avers 
that  in  the  year  that  he  was  bailiff  he  obtained  a  grant 
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of  arms.  I  do  not,  however,  entirely  disbelieve  it,  though 
it  may  have  been  forged  by  the  Heralds  for  an  intelli- 
gible purpose.  John  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  ceased 
to  be  a  glover  some  time  previously,  (for  the  trade  only 
occurs  once  attached  to  his  name,)  and  at  this  time  to 
have  been  in  prosperous  circumstances ;  his  wife,  it  is 
certain,  was  descended  from  a  very  ancient  family,  and 
the  ambition,  if  not  the  sentiment  of  grade,  which  cer- 
tainly animated  his  son,  may  have  induced  him  to  avail 
himself  of  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  title  to  gentry. 

There  is  clearly  not  sufficient  evidence  to  found  a  de- 
cision, but  enough  is  known  to  show  that  there  was 
every  opportunity  for  Shakespeare  to  be  stimulated  by 
a  motive  powerftil  with  certain  natures,  the  conscious- 
neat  of  title  by  descent  and  connection,  to  a  higher 
lank  than  the  gifVa  of  fbrtnne  have  confirmed. 

John  Shakespeare  married  in  1557,  which  may  account 
for  his  n^lectful  attendance  as  aletaster,  by  which  he 
incurred  fine.  His  wife  was  Mary  Ardcn,  youngest 
daughter  of  Robert  Arden,  or  Ardeme,  of  Wilmecotc,  in 
the  neighbouring  parish  of  Aston  Cantlowe,  who  has  no 
better  title  in  law  ptpen  than  agricola,  or  husbandman, 
and  evidently  from  the  inventory  of  his  house  at  death 
had  the  occupation  of  a  yeoman,  but  nevertheless  was 
not  only  of  good  descent,  but  possessed  considerable 
landed  property.  Robert  Arden  was  owner  of  houses 
and  land  at  Snitterfield,  about  three  miles  from  Stratford 
— his  wife*s  jointure  was  here,  and  in  1550  bad  a  Richard 
Shakespeare  tenant  of  part  of  this  property.  As  John 
Shakespeare  had  a  brother  Henry,  and  a  Henry  Shake- 
speare lived  and  died  at  Snitterfield,  it  is  not  unlikely, 
though  not  proved,  that  they  were  sons  of  the  tenant  of 
Robert  Arden,  and  in  any  case  the  intercourse  of  the 
families  is  explained.  Mary  Arden  and  Alicia,  the  only 
unmarried  sisters  out  of  seven,  were  executors  of  their 
father's  will,  at  his  death  at  the  end  of  1556.  Mary 
Arden  inherited  £6  13*.  4d.  (ten  nobles)  in  money,  and 
a  small  estate  in  fee,  in  the  parish  of  Aston  Cantlowe, 
called  Asbyes,  consisting  of  a  messuage,  fifty  acres  of 
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arable  land,  six  of  meadow  and  pasture,  with  right  of 
common,  and  in  addition  she  had  an  interest  in  property 
in  Snitterfield.  If  she  was  of  age  when  she  was  left 
executrix,  this  would  bring  her  to  seventy-two  when 
she  died.  Reckoning  in  like  manner,  from  the  first 
mention  of  John  Shakespeare  as  a  householder,  he 
would  be  twenty-five  when  he  married,  and  seventy-two 
at  death.  Their  youngest  child  was  born  in  1580, 
when  William  Shakespeare,  then*  eldest  son,  was  six- 
teen ;  and  this  settles,  approximately,  all  that  is  of  in- 
terest, the  relative  ages  of  parents  and  child ;  the  general 
probability  being  in  favour  of  a  lower  age  for  Mary 
Shakespeare  than  forty-five  at  birth  of  last  child. 

The  family  of  the  Ardens  had  possessions  adjoining 
the  forest  of  Ai'den,  or  Arderne,  and  their  pedigree  is 
traced  by  Dugdale,  without  interruption,  to  Edward  the 
Confessor.  In  later  times,  a  Walter  Arden  married  a 
daughter  of  John  Hampden  of  Bucks,  and  was  brother 
to  Sir  John  Arden,  Squire  to  the  body  of  Henry  VII., 
and  grandfather  to  a  Robert  Arden,  groom  of  the  cham- 
ber to  the  same  monarch,  and  from  this  junior  branch, 
within  the  moderate  limits  of  family  tradition,  was  de- 
ducible  the  line  of  the  mother  of  Shakespeare. 

An  Arden,  a  cousin  of  Mary  Shakespeare,  some  de- 
grees removed,  was  Sheriff"  of  Warwickshire  in  1568, 
the  same  year  in  which  her  husband  reached  the  height 
of  municipal  honour  as  Bailiff".  One  of  her  sisters  was 
married  to  an  Edward  Lambert,  of  Barton  on  the 
Heath,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  again. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  occupations  of  John 
Shakespeare  were  modified  by  the  portion  of  land  that 
he  received  with  his  wife,  and  in  1570  he  rents  a  meadow 
(Ingon)  of  fourteen  acres,  at  a  rent  implying  that  there 
was  a  good  house  upon  it.  His  connection  with  the 
town,  however,  still  continued  ;  it  was  during  his  term 
as  Chief  Alderman,  1571-2,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  visited 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy  at  Charlccote,  close  to  Stratford,  of 
which  town  he  was  the  most  powerful  and  important 
neighbour.    The  corporation  were  at  moderate  charges 
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"  for  the  Qnccn's  prorision ;"  here  probably  she  beard 
the  news  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  In  1575, 
Warwickshire  was  in  excitement  with  the  bustle  and 
magnificence  of  her  entertAinmcnt  at  Kenilworth.  In 
this  year,  when  William  Shakenpeare  was  eleven  years 
old,  his  father  bonght  two  hoosea  in  Henley  Street  for 
£40 ;  this  is  the  last  trace  of  hit  compftratiTe  prosperity ; 
notes  that  ensue,  scanty  and  scattered,  are  aniformly  of 
a  less  cliee»AJ  enrt,  ontal  better  days  came  back  by  the 
■veoaMM  of  hit  son.  The  canse  of  his  diiBcialties  is 
■oi  dintnrcrabla,  bat  the  hints  of  his  pfooeedingi  ntg» 
gest  thai  it  was  rather  froas  ezeesaiTe  than  defteieBl 
actirity ;  true,  he  ooold  not,  or  did  not  write,  bntsigned 
BMinftilly  with  a  mark ;  so,  howerer,  did  most  of  his 
ooUaagoes  on  the  oorporataon,  who  woold  naturally  be 
the  boaieal  and  wmH  thriring  mo  of  the  town.  Boom 
tmUtion  of  thcae  embarrassmBnte  reached  Rowe,  bat 
in  aaeribiiig  thcni  to  a  naroeroos  family,  his  informant 
leens  to  haTe  erred  by  misreading  the  register,  and 
giWng  to  the  father  of  the  poet  the  fiHnily  of  a  name- 
sake, a  shoemaker.  His  last  child,  Edmund,  was  bom 
when  William  was  iizle«i,  makiiv  the  fifth  lirii«, 
Gilbert  beki^  foorteen  jeon  old,  Joan  eleven,  and 
Ridiaid  lis.  A  iter  Anne,  howerer,  had  died  the 
prerioof  year,  aged  eight.  Two  danghters  died  in  in- 
fkncy,  before  the  birth  of  William.  Commentators  hare 
remarked,  that  at  the  ftineral  of  Anne,  Bd.  was  pai<l  for 
bell  and  pall,  an  etpense  that  was  not  generally  in- 
curred, and  as  difficulties  were  already  accniing,  it  may 
be  that  they  were  aggrarated,  if  not  bronght  on  by 
of  ambition  —  bat  we  hare  taid  we  will 
oonjectnre. 

While  half  the  aldermen  coald  not  write,  and  perhaps 
not  read,  there  were  others  who  could  read  Latin  and 
write  it  too,  as  their  presenred  letters  arouch.  From  the 
Ume  of  Edward  IV.  (1482)  the  Gnild  of  the  Holy  Cross 
of  Stratford  had  held  lands  on  condition  of  maintaining 
a  priest  competent  to  teach  grammar,  that  is  Greek  and 
Latin,  freely  to  all  scholars  of  the  town.  Af^er  the  disso- 
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lution  of  the  fraternity,  a  charter  of  Edward  YI.  estab- 
lished the  free  school  of  the  town,  and  here  no  doubt, 
as  in  others  of  like  origin,  Latin  at  least  was  taught 
more  or  less  efficiently — it  might  be  even  very  efficiently. 
The  present  grammar-school  is  an  ancient  room  over  the 
old  town-hall,  adjoining  the  chapel  of  the  guild ;  but  it 
appears,  from  a  change  that  was  made  in  1505,  that  the 
school  had  previously  been  held  in  the  chapel  itself. 
The  structure  belongs,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  the  interior  was  anciently  adorned 
with  paintings  of  the  traditional  history  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
and  others,  which  were  discovered  beneath  encrusted 
whitewash  in  1 804 ;  the  first  obliterating  coat  was  given 
in  the  birth-year  of  Shakespeare,  when  the  Corporation 
expended  2s.  for  "  defacing  ymage  in  Chappell." 

Rowe  asserts  that  Shakespeare's  father  bred  him  for 
some  time  at  a  free  school,  but  was  forced  by  narrow 
circumstances,  and  want  of  his  assistance  at  home,  to 
withdraw  him  prematurely.  This  agrees  in  both  points 
with  what  we  know  of  his  father's  circumstances ;  as  to 
the  degree  of  efficiency  the  pupil  carried  away,  the  line 
of  Ben  Jonson,  "  and  though  thou  hadst  small  Latin  and 
less  Greek,"  implies  that  he  had  learned,  if  not  even 
the  rudiments  of  Greek,  something  more  than  the  rudi- 
ments of  Latin.  My  own  impression  from  his  works  is, 
that  he  probably  had  no  acquaintance  with  Greek  liter- 
ature whatever,  and  comparatively  little  with  Latin — 
none  at  all,  it  may  be,  beyond  one  or  two  school-text 
books,  but  that  his  knowledge  of  the  language,  of  the 
vocabulary  and  the  accidence,  was  originally  sufficient, 
however  it  may  have  rusted  from  counter  attractions 
determining  him  to  other  reading. 

Illustration  in  abundance  has  been  obtained  of  the 
numerous  opportunities  which  surrounded  the  youth  of 
Shakespeare  for  the  development  of  a  taste  for  the  drama, 
dramatic  poetry  and  the  stage.  The  town  accounts  of 
the  time  show  usually  several,  sometimes  many  payments 
yearly  to  different  companies  of  players,  who  are  distin- 
guished as  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  players,  the  Earl  of 
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"Worcester's  players,  and  so  fortb,  according  to  the  noble- 
man whose  protection  they  enjoyed,  and  whose  servants 
they  styled  themselves.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  first 
of  these  entries  occurs  in  the  year  of  John  Shakespeare's 
magistracy,  as  if  he  had  set  the  example  from  peculiar 
liking  and  interest  in  playing,  though  for  the  rest  it  was 
the  ordinary  custom  of  the  time  for  players  visiting  a 
town  to  accredit  themselves  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
Mayor  or  High  Bailiff*,  and  exhibit  for  the  first  time  in 
the  town-hall,  under  his  patronage.  Ten  or  eleven  dif- 
ferent companies  are  noted  within  a  few  years,  and  many 
of  them  over  and  over  agfdn ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
from  what  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  stage,  that 
the  performancea  even  of  the  same  company  were 
most  various  in  style  and  constantly  diversified  by 
novelty. 

Between  the  dates  of  Shakespeare's  birth  and  majority 
we  find  notices  of  acted  plays  that  range  through  every 
variety  of  Moral  and  Miracle  play,  plays  from  English 
and  Ancient  history,  mythological,  romantic,  and  what 
may  be  called  fantastic  subjects.  Blank  verse,  prose, 
rhyme,  extemporised  dialogue,  dumb  show  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  spectacle,  were  interchanged  and  combined 
with  every  degree  of  extravagance  and  simplicity.  At  the 
same  time  the  custom  of  the  presentation  of  plays  by  the 
Inns  of  Court,  public  schools,  choristers  and  universities, 
brought  into  exercise  the  invention  of  a  different  class  of 
minds,  which  would  have  a  stimulant  reaction  the  rather 
that  their  productions  were  frequently  presented  to  the 
same  audience,  to  royalty,  nobility,  and  the  court.  The 
interest  of  the  audiences  was  not  unfrequently  stimulated 
by  very  direct  treatment  of  matters  polemical  as  well  as 
political,  a  tendency  that  from  time  to  time  was  8harj>ly 
checked  ;  at  other  times  a  source  of  amusement  w.'is 
sought  in  personal  satire,  especially  it  would  seem  in 
London,  where  the  players  and  the  corporation  were  at 
constant  feud, — the  mayor  and  aldermen  apparently  being 
butts  as  highly  valued  at  that  time  as  they  have  been  so 
often  since. 
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Against  these  enemies,  and  against  others  who  were 
embittered  by  the  nascent  asceticism  that  was  at  last  to 
be  triumphant  in  Puritanism,  the  players  were  protected 
by  the  favour  and  personal  tastes  of  the  sovereign  and 
the  ingenious,  ardent  and  vivacious  aristocracy  that  at 
that  time  animated  the  English  court.  In  Shakespeare's 
tenth  year  (1574)  the  Earl  of  Leicester  obtained  a  patent 
for  James  Burbage  and  four  others,  authorizing  them 
"  to  use,  exercise  and  occupy  the  art  and  faculty  of  play- 
ing tragedies,  comedies,  &c.  as  well  for  the  recreation  of 
our  loving  subjects,  as  for  our  solace  and  pleasure  when 
we  shall  think  good  to  see  them,"  and  this  was  to  apply 
"  as  well  within  our  city  of  London  and  liberties  of  the 
same,  as  throughout  our  realm  of  England."  As  if  this 
were  scarcely  enough,  within  three  months  after  a  letter 
from  the  Privy  Council  enjoined  the  Lord  Mayor  to 
"  admit  the  comedy  players  within  the  city  of  London, 
and  to  be  otherwise  favourably  used."  The  response  to 
this  seems  to  have  been  an  act  of  the  Common  Council 
the  next  year,  assuming  the  right  of  licensing  theatrical 
exhibitions  within  the  city,  and  making  the  condition  of 
a  license  the  contribution  of  half  receipts  to  charitable 
purposes.  Thus  beset,  James  Burbage  availed  himself 
of  the  immunity  from  civic  authority  of  the  precinct  of 
the  suppressed  religious  houses  of  Dominicans,  the  Black 
Friars,  and  purchased  and  converted  certain  rooms  abut- 
ting there  on  the  very  city  wall,  into  a  common  playhouse, 
and  in  spite  of  hostile  petition  made  good  his  ground, 
and  established  the  stage  which  was  to  be  that  of  Shake- 
speare. 

In  the  meantime  affairs  at  Stratford, — the  private 
affairs  of  the  family  of  Shakespeare, — were  takino-  that 
turn  to  which  tradition  ascribed,  probably  with  some 
truth  as  its  basis,  his  adoption  of  the  profession  of 
the  stage.  The  proofs  of  his  fiither's  narrowing  circum- 
stances follow  on  continuously  from  the  year  that  Wiltiam 
Shakespeare  was  thirteen,  till  he  was  twenty-three  ;  ten 
years'  experience  of  a  straitened  home,  at  the  opening  of 
life, — insufficient,  however,  to  subdue  the  buoyancy  of  his 
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spirits,  to  depress  either  his  ardour  or  his  energies.  The 
details  may  be  concisely  told. 

In  1577,  John  Shakespeare  is  for  the  first  time  foinid 
irregulw  in  his  attendance  as  Alderman  ;  the  next  year 
he  is  excused  half  charge  for  the  furniture  of  pikemen 
and  bill  men,  and  entirely  excused  from  the  weekly  pay- 
ment of  his  brother  Aldermen  of  4d.  towards  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  rendered  necessary  by  one  of  the  occasional 
visits  of  the  plague.  In  1579,  the  sum  due  from  him 
towards  purchase  of  armour  and  weapons  is  returned, 
"  unpaid  and  unaccounted  for."  lie  and  his  wife  sell  her 
share  of  property  at  Snitterfield  for  £4, — he  is  styled 
"yeoman*'  in  the  deed,  and  marks  with  a  cross  instead 
of  the  cipher  reaembiing  a  capital  A  that  he  formerly 
used :  tliey  also  noiigafe  the  etUte  of  Asbyes  for  £40  to 
Edmund  Lambert,  brother-in-law  of  Mary  Shakespeare. 

In  1580,  the  list  of  debt«  appended  to  the  will  of 
Bofer  Sadler,  baker,  shows  John  Shakespeare  as  owing 
Um  £5f  for  which  he  appears  to  have  had  credit  only  on 
the  gnanntae  of  K<lmund  Lambert  and  another.  This 
waa  in  or  before  January ;  in  May  of  the  same  year 
John  Shakespeare  has  a  son  baptized  Edmund,  probably 
after  his  uncle  by  marriage,  whose  assistance  therefore 
was  accepted  and  considered  to  be  offered,  in  good  part 
and  good  faith.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  deed,  the 
mortgage  of  Asbyet  was  to  be  a  sale,  unless  the  money 
were  repaid  by  the  feast  of  St  Michael  the  Archangel 
in  this  the  ensuing  year  (29th  September).  They  seem 
to  have  counted  upon  being  able  to  effect  this  by  the 
falling  in  of  Mary  Shakespeare^s  reversionary  interest  in 
Snitterfield  property,  by  the  anticipated  death  of  Mary 
Arden,  her  step-mother.  This  death  did  not  occur  till 
December,  and  they  had  then  sold  the  interest,  still  re- 
versionary only,  to  R.  Webbe,  for  £40 ;  and  this  sum, 
according  at  least  to  their  own  averment  in  later  pro- 
ceedings, they  duly  tendere<l  in  redemption  of  Lambert's 
mortgage.  Laml>ert  declined  to  accept  the  money  in  that 
sense,  unless  other  sums  due  to  him  were  acquitted  at 
the  same  time,  and  thus  he  retained  the  property  until 
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proceedings  in  Chancery  were  instituted  at  a  later  date, 
with  what  effect  is  not  known.  These  proceedings,  from 
their  date,  were  no  doubt  undertaken  with  the  advice  of 
William  Shakespeare,  and  as  they  correspond  in  time 
with  the  production  of  Henry  IV.,  first  part,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Edmund  Lambert,  or  rather  his  representa- 
tive and  heir,  John  Lambert,  was  the  spiteful  or  fraudu- 
lent occupant  of  land  sought  by  the  poet,  who  according 
to  Sir  William  Bishop's  tradition,  was  the  original  of 
Falstaff. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  account  there  is  the  qualify- 
ing fact,  that  John  Shakespeare  never  parted  with  his 
houses  in  Henley  Street,  which  descended  to  his  son ;  and 
whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  his  embarrassment?, 
they  by  no  means  amounted  to  destitution.  In  fact,  the 
records  of  the  bailiff's  court,  that  prove  his  difficulties  in 
meeting  demands  upon  him,  show  him  by  other  entries 
of  the  same  date,  suing  debtors  for  monies  owing. 

In  1586  a  crisis  came ;  it  was  returned  to  a  writ  of 
distraint  on  the  19th  of  January,  "  quod  praedictus  Jo- 
hannes Shackspere  nihil  habet  unde  distringi  potest," — 
"  that  the  said  John  Shakespeare  has  nothing  on  which 
the  distraint  can  be  executed."  A  month  later  a  capias 
was  issued,  and  then  another  capias  in  March ;  his  mu- 
nicipal standing  also  declined,  and  in  September  this 
same  year  the  books  of  the  corporation  show  this  entry 
by  the  town  clerk.  "  At  this  hall  William  Smith  and 
Richard  Court  are  chosen  to  be  Aldermen  in  the  place 
of  John  Wheler  and  John  Shaxpere ;  for  that  Mr. 
Wheler  doth  desire  to  be  put  out  of  the  Company,  and 
Mr.  Shaxpere  doth  not  come  to  the  halls  when  they  be 
warned,  nor  hath  not  done  of  a  long  time."  For  the  time 
present  there  may  have  been  an  obstruction  known,  but 
not  mentioned,  for  in  the  ensuing  March,  1587,  is  re- 
corded a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  seems  to  imply 
that  John  Shakespeare  had  been  in  custody,  or  impri- 
soned for  debt.  To  finish  these  notices  at  once,  it  may 
be  added,  that  another  distringas  was  issued  against  him 
in  1593,  evidently  no  mere  matter  of  form,  for  in  the  pre- 
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vious  year  his  absence  from  church-attendance  is  ac- 
counted for  in  a  return  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of 
recusants  and  others^  as  probably  owing  to  fear  of  process 
for  debt ;  and  it  is  not  till  1595,  only  two  years  before 
his  son's  purchase  of  New  Place,  that  he  ceases  to  appear 
as  a  party  in  petty  actions,  which  bear  at  least  the  colour 
of  pertinacity. 

In  1582  William  Shakespeare  became  a  married  man, 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  a  half.  Rowe's  account 
runs  thus  : — "  Upon  his  leaving  school  he  seems  to  have 
given  entirely  into  that  way  of  living  which  his  father 
proposed  to  him  (the  wool-trade  seems  implied),  and  in 
order  to  settle  in  the  world  after  a  family  manner,  he 
thought  fit  to  marry  while  he  was  yet  very  young  :  his 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  one  Hathaway,  said  to  have 
been  *  substantial  yeoman  in  the  neighbourbood  of 
Stratford.**  The  marriage  b  not  recorded  in  the  Strat- 
ford register,  and  must  have  been  celebrated  elsewhere; 
but  a  few  years  since,  Rowc's  tradition  was  confirmed  by 
the  discovery  of  a  marriage  bond  at  Worcester,  the  me- 
tmpolis  of  the  diocese,  which  was  given  by  Fulk  San- 
dells  and  John  Richardson,  of  Stratford,  in  order  to 
obtain  license  for  William  Shakesp(>are  to  marry  Ann 
Hathaway,  maiden,  of  Stratford,  with  once  asking  of  the 
banns.    The  bond  is  dated  the  28th  of  November. 

It  is  sufficiently  proved  that  Anne  was  the  daughter 
of  Richard  Hathaway,  of  Shottery,  adjoining  and  in  the 
parish  of  Stratford,  and  who  is  traced  in  an  nc(}iiaintnnrc 
not  only  with  the  two  sureties,  but  with  John  Shake- 
speare, who  was  security  for  him  in  the  poet's  birth  year. 

They  sign  their  names  with  marks,  the  whole  set  of 
them,  and  are  styled  in  deeds  and  instruments,  agricoUt 
or  husbandmen,  like  Robert  Arden,  but  they  have  dwel- 
lings of  their  own,  appointed  as  a  yeoman's  should  be, — 
that  of  Richard  Hathaway  yet  stands,  though  now  di- 
vided into  cottages,  and  is  occupied  by  a  descendant, — 
and  have  goods,  and  cattle  and  land  too,  to  divide  by  will 
among  their  children.  Richard  Hathaway  died  in  Sep- 
temb^,  1581,  the  year  before  the  marriage:   his  will 
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mentions  other  children,  but  not  Anne ;  as  her  Identity 
seems  Indisputable,  It  is  possible  that  she  was  passed  over 
as  not  unprovided  for,  and  thus  came  not  quite  portion- 
less to  her  husband. 

Anne  Hathaway,  by  the  evidence  of  her  epitaph,  was 
between  seven  and  eight  years  older  than  her  youthful 
bridegroom  ;  their  first  child,  Susannah,  was  baptized  at 
Stratford,  26th  of  May,  1583;  the  obvious  inference  from 
comparison  of  dates  is  confirmed  by  the  shortened  banns 
and  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  elsewhere  than  at 
Stratford.  The  conclusion  has  been  variously  but  vigor- 
ously fenced  with  by  biographers.  One  (Mr.  Halllwell) 
says  vaguely,  "  the  espousals  of  the  lovers  were  celebrated 
In  the  summer — (to  wit,  28th  of  November),  1582," 
and  others  are  prompt  to  magnify  the  virtue  and  dignity 
of  an  assumed  "troth -plight."  That  Shakespeare  him- 
self repudiates  the  apology,  by  the  expressions  he  assigns 
to  Prospero  monitory  to  the  betrothed  Ferdinand,  and 
to  Claudio  in  his  assertion  of  his  own  respect  for  himself 
and  his  betrothed,  dispenses  with  the  necessity  for  con- 
sidering It.  The  presumption  as  the  evidence  stands  Is 
not  to  be  escaped  from,  and  it  is  more  to  the  honour  of 
Shakespeare  to  note  his  timely  reparation,  and  how  su- 
perior he  was  to  the  egotism  of  allowing  his  own  lapse, 
If  such  there  were,  to  pervert  his  moral  judgment  in  his 
writings,  than  to  falsify  biography,  not  to  say  morals, 
for  a  false  apology. 

To  be  swayed  or  surprised  by  passion  In  youth,  and 
even  later,  has  ever  been  the  besetting  liability  of  the 
poet,  and  without  allowing  much  value  to  scandalous 
tradition  I  cannot  but  recognize  in  some  of  the  sonnets 
a  personal  recognition  of  weakness,  and  also  the  weak- 
ness itself  struggling  with  the  admission,  and  almost 
becoming — never  quite  becoming,  strong  enough  to 
brave  it : — 

"  Love  is  too  young  to  know  what  conscience  is : 
Yet  who  knows  not  conscience  is  born  of  love?" 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  1584-5,  were  baptized  at 
Stratford.  Hamnet  and  Judith,  twin  children  of  William 
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ftnd  Anne  Shako^pcare ;  they  were  no  doubt  christened 
after  llanmet  Sadler,  baker  by  trade,  and  Judith  his 
wife,  a  firm  friend  of  the  poet  till  death,  and  remem- 
bered by  him  in  his  will.  These  were  the  last  children 
that  were  bom  from  the  marriage,  and  the  fact  has  been 
absurdly  wrested  to  support  a  futile  theory,  that  it  was 
not  a  happy  one.  In  the  same  sense  stress  has  been  laid 
on  the  poet's  repeated  allusion  to  the  disadvantage  of 
seniority  for  a  wife  :  the  fact  of  repetition  certainly  gives 
an  impression  that  Shakespeare  had  the  maxim  at  heart, 
but  it  argues  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  it  not  pain- 
fully so.  I  would  not  say  that  in  writing  it  down  he  had 
not  some  feeling  of  self-accusation,  but  this  is  more  than 
balanoed  by  a  grateful  admission  of  admirable  perma- 
Bflaoe  in  feminine  attachment. 

*  LH  still  tbs  wonuui  tak« 
Aa  tldtr  than  hsmlf  i  so  wmis  sh«  to  him ; 
So  sways  she  levsl  in  hsr  hosband's  heart; 
For  boy  however  wt  do  praise  oamlves 
Oar  fancies  are  mora  giddy  and  inflna, 
Mora  lonfiag^  warariag^  soomt  lost  and  won 
lliaa  wooea's  anw 

lliea  let  thy  lovs  bs  yooanr  than  thyself. 
Or  thy  ggtetioa  caanot  bold  the  bent" 

The  traditions  are  too  steady  and  consistent  of  Shake- 
speare's regular  visits  and  constant  attachment  to  Strat- 
ford all  through  his  life,  for  us  to  believe  that  he  found 
there  lying  in  wait  for  him  cither  disgrace  abroad  or 
conjugal  discomfort  in  his  home. 

A  tradition  teems  to  have  reached  Oldys,  that  Anne 
Hathaway  was  beautiful ;  the  epitaph  placed  on  her 
grave  by  her  daughter  bespeaks  that  she  was  the  object 
of  filial  afieetion, — and  from  this  point  of  view  some 
value  maybe  attached  to  the  gossip  of  the  old  parish  clerk, 
who,  gossip  as  he  might  be,  probably  chimed  in  with  the 
general  tone  of  tradition  of  a  united  domestic  hearth,  in 
reporting  that  the  wife  and  the  daughter  earnestly  de- 
sired to  share  Shakespeare's  grave.  It  was  the  great 
service  of  ISlr.  Knight,  to  point  out  that  after  his  death 
bis  widow,  from  the  nature  of  his  property,  would  be 
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amply  provided  for  by  dower,  through  the  known  and 
usual  operation  of  the  English  law :  this  simple  indica- 
tion happily  sweeps  away  as  nonsense  a  web  of  ill-con- 
trived comment  on  her  position  in  his  will. 

Before  Shakespeare  then  reached  his  twenty-first  year 
in  1585  he  had  a  wife  and  three  children  to  provide  for, 
and  may  readily  have  betaken  himself  to  the  most  pro- 
mising means,  his  father's  doubtful  occupation,  or,  as  one 
tradition  would  have  it,  to  that  of  a  schoolmaster.  From 
the  familiarity  with  legal  technicalities  displayed  in  his 
writings,  and  his  fondness  for,  I  had  almost  said  addic- 
tion to,  metaphors  from  legal  instruments  and  proceed- 
ings, an  opinion  has  gained  ground  that  he  was  for  a  time 
in  a  lawyer's  office,  and  I  must  say,  I  think  there  is  more 
in  it  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  an  alternative  supposi- 
tion :  this  is,  that  the  habit  may  have  been  acquirecl  from 
listening  to  the  legal  talk  and  terms  that  were  rife  around 
him  through  the  multifarious  processes  in  which  his  father 
was  a  party,  and  the  frequent  and  complicated  changes 
in  the  disposition  of  his  real  property  and  that  of  his  wife. 

Positive  record  of  Shakespeare's  course  we  have  none, 
from  that  of  the  baptism  of  his  twins  till  seven  years  later, 
when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  is  distinctly  alluded 
to  by  Greene  as  a  dramatist,  fertile  and  flourishing,  in 
London.  Great  political  events  had  agitated  the  inter- 
val :  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  executed  in  1587,  and  the 
next  year  the  enthusiasm  and  confidence  of  the  nation 
was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada.  The  annals  of  the  drama,  for  the  same  year, 
record  the  death  of  Tarlton,  a  comedian,  who  was  him- 
self a  national  drama ;  and  in  the  current  years  a  settled 
and  decided  character  had  been  given  to  the  productions 
of  the  stage  by  the  best  works  of  Lyly,  Marlowe,  and 
Greene,  who  were  at  the  height  of  their  powers  and  re- 
putation. Beside  them  Shakespeare  had  taken  his  place 
by  1592,  a  formidable  and  advancing  rival ;  but  how, 
and  why,  and  when  he  first  johied  the  players  is  only 
matter  of  doubtful  tradition. 

The  terms  of  Greene  imply  that  the  success  of  Shake- 
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WM  brilliant  and  decided,  and  had  given  him  a 
poailkm in  marked  contntt  to  kit  oonoMDoeBMnt  Greene 
waa  at  the  premature  end  of  a  short,  di9ap|K>intcii,  an«I 
diiiM{MUcd  life,  and  djing  in  Sqytember,  159?.  n  work 
was  shortlj  aAer  pobliabed  in  his  name  b j  ]  1 1 1o, 

also  a  dramatist,  entitled,  **  A  Groatswortli        ^  ight 

with  a  million  of  BqMBlaBM^**  Mid  iDscribod  **  io  tho^c 
gentlemen,  his  qwadam  awfaintMica,  who  spend  their 
wits  in  making  (4ajs.**  In  tha  count  of  iiha  vrgos  thrtt 
friends,  it  is  thooght  Mariowe,  Ktih,  and  PocW,  to  giTt 
«p  writiBglbr  thephtjcra:— 


msa  sH  thrit  «f  7««,  if  br  nqr  missrjr  7*  bt  not 
t  ftraaliaiaisfyaalihtmssa^htthsstbif  dsars: 


ulisis>  Is  It  ast  slta^s  that  t,  •• 
iaf  aBbasab^iHlf  t  Isitaollika  that  jwi, to wWm  Ihsj 
haw  sB  b«a  >iliiliii»  Adl  (w««  y%  hi  that  cass  that  I  sm 
naw)b>toihsflhMaats«esfciiihis>  Tv^tfast  thsM  Mt|  Ibr 
th««  is  aa  aprtart  aw,  hsMtMsd  hi  Mr  ftathm,  that  with  his 
TVr^t  Anpt  anftf  fo  a  ^l^or^t  Ajd^  amssss  hs  if  ss  wan  aUs  to 
•at  a  Maah  tans  as  ths  tost  ar  jsB,  and  tohM  an  atoa- 
f/to  Masi,  li^  to  Ms •«■  canssm  ^  SII&  Aiha- 
to  a  asBBi«7.    Ohthat  I  might  iBMat  year  rars  vlls  to  to 


j'aar  past  asBSHsae^  ana  aarar  msia  as^^stot  ttom  wita  yaar 
*  ti  hiiiaUiaa    I  haaw  the  tost  haibaa4  of  ;aa  aU  will 
fi9f  m  asarsr,  aa4  tto  hiadssi  of  thsm  all  will  aavar 
thhi4aansi  7«l,wh0st]raaaMgr,sssky«abstlwmaslsn» 
yHj  sssa  af  sach  ram  wUs  shsaM  to  SBl||«l  to  Iha  ylsa- 


Tht  pMwdiad  name  of  iho  eotobiaod  actor  mhI  tathor 
woald  bt  dacUt%  wilhoaltho  pofpdj  of  A  Um  Ami  tha 
ThM  Ptoiof  HM7  YI^OM  oTtht  piaoto  pradMid  by 
fntohaspiii  bj  tha  pm«i  of  adaptotioa  whidi  also 
■MM  to  bt  esrOlad  at. 

ChttK  who  pnMishsd  tha  tract,  dtfeodad  Mmaalf  !■ 
—othar  ftoM  tha  cfcarga  of  haHng  boaa  tho  writor  of 
it.  lA*<Ki»l'Hcart*sDraM,**pabiishadalbwMBtlb 
btar,  ha  also  adrcrto  to  tha  ofhsM  that  it  had  givtoi  to 
two  pcnona,  ooa  appawntly  Mariowa,  on  whom  it  Itod 
fixed  tha  Tolgar,  ami  at  tlmt  tiasa  parikma  stigaa  of 
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"  About  three  months  since  died  Mr.  Robert  Greene,  leaving 
many  papers  in  sundry  booksellers'  hands:  among  others  his 
Groatsworth  of  Wit,  in  -which  a  letter,  written  to  divers  play- 
makers,  is  offensively  by  one  or  two  of  them  taken ;  and  because 
on  the  dead  they  cannot  be  avenged,  they  wilfully  forge  in  their 
conceits  a  living  author,  and  after  tossing  it  to  and  fro,  no  remedy 
but  it  must  light  on  me.  How  I  have  all  the  time  of  my  con- 
versing in  printing  hindered  the  bitter  inveighing  against  scho- 
lars, it  hath  been  very  well  known ;  and  how  in  that  I  dealt  I 
can  sufficiently  prove.  With  neither  of  them  that  take  offence 
was  I  acquainted ;  and  with  one  of  them,  I  care  not  if  I  never  be : 
the  other,  whom  at  that  time  I  did  not  so  much  spare,  as  since  I 
wish  I  had,  for  that  as  I  have  moderated  the  heat  of  living 
writers,  and  might  have  used  my  own  discretion  (especially  in 
such  a  case,  the  author  being  dead) ;  that  I  did  not,  I  am  as  sorry 
as  if  the  original  fault  had  been  my  fault ;  because  myself  have 
seen  his  demeanour  no  less  civil  than  he  excellent  in  the  quality 
he  professes :  besides,  divers  of  worship  have  reported  his  upright- 
ness of  dealing,  which  argues  his  honesty,  and  his  facetious  grace 
in  writing  that  approves  his  art.  For  the  first,  whose  learning  I 
reverence,  and  at  the  perusing  of  Greene's  book  struck  out  what 
then  in  conscience  I  thought  he  with  some  displeasure  writ,  or 
had  it  been  true,  yet  to  publish  it  was  intolerable,  him  I  would 
wish  to  use  me  no  worse  than  I  deserve." 

Tlie  comparison  of  the  original  tract  proves  that  it  is 
only  from  looseness  of  wording  that  the  apology  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  offended  play-wrights  were  both  of  the 
jiumber  the  letter  was  specTially  addressed  to.  The  re- 
ference to  the  standing  the  poet  had  obtained  with 
"  divers  of  worship"  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  terms  in 
which,  within  a  year,  he  dedicated  his  Venus  and  Adonis 
to  Lord  Southampton. 

The  poet  exclusively,  complains  bitterly  of  the  advan- 
tage of  a  rival  who  was  an  actor  also,  and  as  productive 
and  energetic  as  he  was  versatile  in  either  faculty ;  and 
this  combination  of  qualities  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
a  leading  cause  of  Shakespeare's  material  success.  There 
is  an  indication  in  Hamlet  that  appears  much  to  the 
point.  The  prince  was  to  write  a  scene  for  insertion  in 
a  stock  piece  of  the  players,  and  after  its  desired  and 
marked  effect,  he  exclaims  in  an  excitement,  perhaps 
chiefly  of  literary  success — "  Would  not  this,  sir,  and  a 
forest  of  feathers  (if  the  rest  of  my  fortunes  turn  Turk 
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with  me),  with  two  Provenqd  roMt  od  mj  rated  akoos, 
getme  ft  feDowshipin  aciyorplftjcnf  HontSo.  Half 
ft  dure.  Hftinlet  A  wbole  gue,  I."  Stcd  m  it  was  wh«i 
Shftketpwre**  own  IbrtoBcs  wtn  nooe  of  the  kmdafl, 
tlifti  ht  donaed  the  bodda  sad  colhvn,  aad  with  flow* 
ny  pen  MM  fiuMJjrDve  iap|>K>d  ourieclioH  aad  cwpit 
tMM,aad«hHiaoTclli«orUaowii;  sad  ftkM  hj  rigi- 
mboiIp  BwifK^f  ftaa  laa  wMOBi  iw  DaBBMit  ot  wana  tavo 
ao^BOBiR  wwoBf  ftocaKao  cbb  war  wo  bmvb  lasa  bhw^ 
pcadtaet;  aadjctwith  neh  a  KbmlNj  of  ipMl»  IImiI 
ht  hcpl  ataidilj  ia  view,  ftgdail  hmbj  diawbaoka,  thai 
dipiljr  of  lodal  nah,  whkh  Oiaw  had  poMHMd  bat 
thK  attHMtad  tha 
of  tht  flaw  apMta  who 


that 
to  applj  to  him  ftnothcr  aOa* 
■%  H  at  laail  at  ngivdi  hk 

la  tha 

althiipaiBi;  bat 

bt 

ariLA-fai  WMbfiari'i 
«  oa  hb  owa  avkhaea  ba  Wi 
tha  UttivanHjr  fMn«,  ho  eaaaot  hairo  boaa  rwy  aaeh 
hifttaahir.   Mailowc  took  tha  «■ 

twaatj-thraa,  b  ISB7,  aad  hit 
phtj  of  TnaboriahM    k 
8hakaipcar«*ft  reaowa  whaa  ha 
taxed  at  aa  apitart,  was  at  laart  aot   aatarfar  to 
«at  of  Marlowe  b  1588,  aad  jet  it  waa 
baiitelfm.    Thb  eaaaot  have  beaa  apoa  tha 
of  oaa  or  two  pUji  oalj;  aad  it  aot»  we  mrntH 
that,  bathfaa  the  allentbaa  of  Haarjr  TL  aad 
that  BM^  ha^  been  Urn  tMUadnitj  loaahad  by 
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some  of  the  earlier  comedies  must  also  have  been  brought 
out ;  and  of  these  there  is  not  one  that  would  not  fully 
suffice  both  a  poetic  and  dramatic  reputation.  Now  it 
is  quite  certain,  as  we  shall  see,  that  at  least  sixteen  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  were  in  existence  before  1598,  the 
list  including  all  the  secondary  plays  and  many  of  his 
masterpieces ;  and  simple  counting  back  upon  our  fingers 
may  convince  us  that  his  commencement  as  a  dramatist 
could  not  have  been  later,  and  might  have  been  some- 
what earlier,  than  1589.  It  would  seem,  then,  that 
Shakespeare's  authorship  can  scarcely  be  considered  to 
liave  commenced  later  than  that  of  Marlowe,  though  it 
may  have  been  only  after  lapse  of  a  year  or  two  that  his 
gentle  and  more  tempered  vein  even  in  the  lury  of  a 
passion,  carried  off  the  approval  of  the  more  numerous 
hearers,  as  well  as  of  the  select  and  the  refined. 

If  we  could  rely  upon  a  document  recently  produced, 
which  exhibits  Shakespeare  as  a  sharer  in  the  Black- 
friars  Theatre  in  1589,  more  might  be  said,  but  its 
authenticity  is  impugned,  and  it  must  be  put  aside  as  at 
least  unavailable.  The  same  year  furnishes  a  sarcastic 
allusion  by  Nash  to  an  author  of  a  play  of  Hamlet  in 
these  terms : — 

"  It  is  a  common  practise  now  a  days  among  a  sort  of  shifting 
companions  that  run  through  every  art  and  thrive  by  none,  to 
leave  the  trade  of  Noverint,  whereto  they  were  born,  and  busy 
themselves  with  the  endeavours  of  art,  that  could  scarcely  latinize 
their  neck-verse  if  they  should  have  need ;  yet  English  Seneca, 
read  by  candlelight,  yields  many  good  sentences,  as  Blood  is  a 
beggar,  and  so  forth  ;  and  if  you  entreat  him  fair  in  a  frosty  morn- 
ing, he  will  afford  you  whole  Hamlets,  I  should  say,  handfuls  of 
tragical  speeches." 

This  is  certainly  very  much  in  the  tone  and  style  of 
Greene's  invective,  and  the  agreement  confirms  Knight's 
conjecture,  that  Nash,  and  not  Lodge,  was  the  youthful 
satirist  the  dying  collegian  addressed,  as  a  quondam 
associate  and  ally.  Nash  is  indignant  at  the  success  of  a 
dramatist  who  meddles  with  art,  who  does  not  shun  even 
classical  subjects,  though  unqualified  by  university  edu- 
cation, and  helps  himself  out  of  Seneca's  tragedies  in  an 
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English  translation, — so  little  Latin  is  he  master  of^ — 
a  mere  interloper  fix)m  his  original  and  deserted  pio- 
fession  of  the  law.  Noverint  is  the  technical  beginning 
of  a  bond.  The  satire,  such  as  it  is,  evidently  touches 
Shakespeare  in  several  points,  and  the  mention  of  Hamlet 
seems  to  prove  that  it  was  intended  for  him.  The  quarto 
Hamlet  maj  easilj  be  a  badlj  reported  copy  of  one  of 
his  earliest  pl*ys ;  and  defective  as  it  is,  who  shall  say 
that  the  quoted  phrase  was  not  there  originally ;  there 
is  quite  enough  in  Titus  Andronicus  to  account  for  the 
reference  to  Seneca^s  Thyestes;  and  if  Nash  supposed 
Shakefpeare  had  been  a  lawyer*!  derk,  it  is  no  more 
tlian  luM  been  inferred  by  othen  in  later  times,  on 
gronndi,  at  we  bare  teen,  of  high  probability.  The 
other  report  that  has  come  down  to  us,  that  he 
had  been  a  ichoofanaster,  loacs  in  probability  from 
not  baring  provoked  a  cavil  on  thi^  occasion.  Of 
ooorte  an  angry  satirist  docs  not  sift  even  rumours, 
moch  leas  evidence;  but  there  is  a  correspondence 
between  the  piqne  of  Greene  and  that  of  Nash 
that  would  oooTfaioe  me  that  the  object  of  it  was 
the  tame,  though  Hamlet  had  not  been  mentioned. 
Naah,  no  doabi^  in  deoooncing  **a  aort  of  shifting 
may  have  taken  a  charaeteriitie  from 
than  one,   but  he    certainly  individualises   at 


I  am  strongly  confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  tha  laeer 
of  Nash  at  Hamlets  and  handfols  of  tragical  tptBthn, 
was  indeed  a  ^ance  at  Shakespeare  and  an  early  form 
of  his  great  tragedy,  by  what  appears  like  a  manif^t 
oonnterthmst  in  the  rewritten  and  perfected  play  of  a 
later  year.  Nobody  supposes  now  that  the  rccitationn  of 
the  players  in  the  later  Hamlet  either  wore  int-endwl  to 
be  or  are  ridiculous  or  bombastical, — hnw  it  is  that  they 
are  not  has  been  well  explained  by  Schlegcl ;  they  arc 
acting  acted,  imitation  upon  a  ground  of  imitation,  and 
only  to  be  detached  and  distinguished  from  it  by  height- 
ened colours  and  strengthened  outlines,  that  wouM  he 
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inadmissible  in  the  primary  imitation.  There  is  a  second 
factitious  medium  interposed  between  them  and  the 
spectator,  by  which  extravagance  is  toned  into  a  relative 
sobriety;  whUe,  but  for  this  extravagance,  sobriety 
would  have  been  flattened  into  tameness.  Thus  these 
speeches  became  the  most  remarkable  exemplification 
of  the  critical  precepts  of  the  Prince  which  touched  the 
contemporary  drama  so  closely,  by  giving  rein  to  the 
very  torrent,  tempest,  and  whirlwind  of  passion,  yet  so 
smoothed  and  tempered  at  its  very  height,  as  to  be  in 
the  directest  contrast  to  speeches  that  could  be  only 
opportunities  for  a  "  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow  to 
tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags."  If  this  be  so,  it  is 
certainly  remarkable  that  it  was  from  a  play  of  Nash  that 
Shakespeare  took  the  theme  for  his  introduced  tragical 
speeches,  and  so  rewrote  them  that  it  was  impossible  for 
an  audience  familiar  with  the  model  not  to  draw  a  com- 
parison between  the  rude  and  the  ideal,  and  by  the 
appreciation  of  true  tragic  height,  have  a  quickened 
sense  for  the  detection  of  fustian,  bombast,  and  rant, 
some  sparks  of  poetry  notwithstanding.  The  follow- 
ing, a  speech  from  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,  written 
by  Nash,  in  conjunction  with  Marlowe,  I  extract  to 
illustrate  and  justify  my  inference :  Pyrrhus  has  been 
described  as  striking  off  the  hands  of  Priam  at  the  sack 
of  Troy  :— 

"  At  which  the  frantic  queen  leap'd  on  his  face, 
And  in  his  eyelids  hanging  by  the  nails, 
A  little  while  prolonged  her  husband's  life. 
At  last  the  soldiers  pull'd  her  by  the  heels, 
And  swung  her  howling  in  the  empty  air, 
Which  sent  an  echo  to  the  wounded  king : 
Whereat  he  lifted  up  his  bed-rid  limbs, 
And  would  have  grappled  with  Achilles'  son, 
Forgetting  both  his  want  of  strength  and  hands ; 
Which  he  disdaining,  whisked  his  sword  about, 
And  with  the  wind  thereof  the  king  falls  down : 
Then  from  the  navel  to  the  throat  at  once 
He  ripped  old  Priam,  at  whose  latter  gasp 
Jove's  marble  statue  'gan  to  bend  his  brow. 
As  loathing  Pyrrhus  for  this  wicked  act." 
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We  may  now  return  upon  a  topic  designedly  preter- 
mitted, and  spend  a  paragraph  or  two  on  the  traditions 
that  relate  to  Shakespeare*8  departure  from  Stratford. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  he  may  not  have 
come  to  London  in  the  latter  half  of  1584,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  instead  of  eighteen,  as  reported  by  tradition.  In 
1587,  the  players  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  company 
of  James  Burbage,  to  which  he  is  foimd  attached,  was 
one  of  five  to  whom  payments  were  made  for  perfonu- 
ancef  by  the  Stratford  corporation.  They  had  frequently 
▼isited  the  town  before,  and  this  may  easily  have  been 
the  opportunity  that  decided  the  poet  to  attach  himself 
to  the  profession,  and  seek  for  fortune  and  advancement 
where  he  could  at  the  tame  time  indulge  and  exerobe 
the  impolse  of  his  genius  The  connection  of  the  Bar! 
of  LeioOTter  with  Kenilworth,  and  tbefreqaeney  of  namei 
tad  combinations  of  names  agreeing  with  thoee  of  his 
players,  in  Warwickshire  and  eren  at  Stratford  and  the 
nejgfabourhood,  render  it  not  unlikely  that  the  company 
WM  cloaely  ooBneeted  with  this  county,  which  had  a  re- 
nown for  shows  and  mysteries,  from  the  celebrated  dis- 
plays and  festivities  of  Coventry.  Richard  Burbage,  the 
■on  of  James,  and  the  fbtare  friend  and  fellow  of  Shake- 
speare, muH  haTe  been  very  nearly  of  his  age ;  he  became 
the  eUef  of  the  original  acton  in  his  friend's  plays,  and  the 
repatntion  that  he  gained  proves  that  he  must  have  been 
a  genius  of  the  very  highest  histrionic  stamp.  Nature, 
in  giving  to  the  world  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  prc- 
ciady  at  the  time  that  the  stage  had  become  settled  and 
organised,  pteeisely  at  the  interval  between  the  equally 
inimical  predominances  of  Catholicism  and  of  Puri- 
tanism, and  when  political  quarrels  had  not  yet  gained 
such  head  as  to  cause  the  destruction  of  courts,  that 
were  indispensable  for  the  protection  and  encouragement 
of  refined,  inteUectual,  and  costly  arts, — Nature  did  not 
grudge,  besides,  conducting  to  the  very  conjuncture  of 
all  these  favouring  circumstances,  in  cxactest  coincidence 
of  time  and  place,  the  very  man  to  give  a  living  voice 
and  motion  to  the  dumb  and  still  imaginations  of  hix 
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creative  mind.  The  effect  is  the  same  whether  Richard 
Burbage  and  Shakespeare  encountered  first  at  Stratford 
or  at  London ;  if  it  were  at  Stratford  it  is  manifest  that 
we  are  on  the  trace  of  an  infl.uence  competent  to  have 
decided  his  course — whatever  others  failing  this  may 
have  supplied  its  place.  Among  these  would  have  been 
the  crisis  in  his  father's  affairs ;  tradition  sajs  that  another 
was  an  embroilment  with  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  through  a 
deerstealing  frolic,  reprehensible  enough,  no  doubt,  for 
the  father  of  a  family,  young  as  he  might  be,  but  still  not 
impossible.  The  whole  story  may  possibly  be  false; 
but  it  must  still  be  noted  that  the  tale  has  details  that 
fit  in  remarkably  with  facts  about  this  very  date. 

Rowe's  account  is  to  the  effect  that  for  a  certain  time 
after  his  marriage  he  continued  at  Stratford  in  a  settled 
occupation,  which  he  may  have  known  from  tradition  or 
gathered  by  inference  from  the  registry  of  his  children. 

"  In  this  kind  of  settlement  he  continued  for  some  time,  till  an 
extravagance  that  he  was  guilty  of  forced  him  out  of  his  country 
and  that  way  of  living  he  had  taken  up He  had  by  a  mis- 
fortune common  enough  to  young  fellows,  fallen  into  ill  company, 
and  amongst  them  some  that  made  a  frequent  practice  of  deer- 
stealing,  engaged  him  more  than  once  in  robbing  a  park  that 
belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote,  near  Stratford.  For 
this  he  was  prosecuted  by  that  gentleman,  as  he  thought,  some- 
what too  severely ;  and  in  order  to  revenge  that  ill  usage,  he  made 
a  ballad  upon  him.  And  though  this,  probably  the  first  essay  of 
his  poetry,  be  lost,  yet  it  is  said  to  have  been  so  very  bitter  that 
it  redoubled  the  prosecution  against  him  to  that  degree  that  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  business  and  family  in  Warwickshire  for 
some  time,  and  shelter  himself  in  London." 

The  tradition  was  current  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stratford  about  1700,  and  the  ballad  was  said  to  have 
been  stuck  upon  the  knight's  park  gate ;  and  what  pur- 
ported to  be  the  first  verse  of  it  came  down  through  this 
channel  to  Oldys  and  Capell. 

"  A  parliamente  member,  a  justice  of  peace, 
At  home  a  poor  scarecrowe,  at  London  an  asse, 
If  lowsie  is  Lucy,  as  some  folk  miscall  it, 
Then  Lucy  is  lowsie,  whatever  befall  it : 
He  thinks  himself  great. 
Yet  an  asse  in  his  state, 
We  allow  by  his  eares  but  with  asses  to  mate. 
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ff  Lkj  k  kma^  M  MM  Mk  BiKftD  it, 
She  lowik  Lmef,  whatarw  ImMI  it.** 

Sir  TbooMM  Lncft  nd  mdolgad  it  bj 
Jasticc  Shallow,  whtott  Iwraldic  cogninnoe  of  ft 
white  luces,  or,  m  Sir  H^gh  Eruu  calls  tlieai,  lo«Mt,  is 
a  perrersion  of  tbeoU  ooat  of  tlM  knight,— thret  Imm, 
thai  it,  (yiffrown  pikes,  haoricBi.  This  is  in  The  Merry 
Whci  of  Windsor;  Imt  in  tke  ottUer  Sooond  Psrt  of 
Henry  IV.  we  find  tke  tSlmkm  man  oorertlj,  when 
Falsta/r  sajs  of  his  scMeaom  host,  **  if  the  yooi^  dnoi 
be  n  beit  Ibr  the  old  pSkn,  I  see  no  reason  in  the  Uw  of 
bat  I  nuj  snip  aft  him.**  Afiin  ts  Sir  IkMMi 
into  a  Gionoeslsnhire  familj,  it  is  probable 
that  sonM  of  his  oonsbs  supplied  hmts  ftr  bb 
of  the  peace,  Stknoe  and  Slender,  wbo,  Ukn 
r,anoflbntcoat]r.  So— thfaf  was  to  be  gahsd 
by  the  locality,  or  FklstdTwoold  not  ha^  been  csffiiad 
firom  London  to  York  by  a  ronte  throngh  GloncsitMr 
shire,  nor  Goliwold  hate  been  bromht  within  an  easy 
distance  of  Master  Ford  at  Windsor.  IW  atlaslon  to 
Aolic  of  FabtaC  I  oonlhss,  seems  sonM- 
ind  giatnltons,  if  It  does  not  corer  a 
there  is  eltqgether  soniathhig  Tery 
in  the  evident  aest  wUL  wUdi 
a  chance  of  tkHroWm  a  constable  or  a 
tnle,  ftom  Dofbetry  to  a  BosBsn  tribane.  I 
nbe  In  thia  aoaselhlng  of  the  TindictlTe  fiBeU^g  of  one 
who  te  been  In 


moot  harmless  or  meet  nasral  ninothmary  of  waldi 
and  ward.  Then,  egain,  the  terms  of  the  beOad — 
tbongl  it  amy  hoTe  sporloos  origfa^  and  the 
atfll  be  tme— are  oddly  enough  In 
a  Ihct  of  the  smiiiusil  dMn  tbit  woaU  not  be  known 
to  a  later  fiitger,  ftr  Sir  Thoesas  Lney  was  a  par- 
liament member  in  the  Tciy  years  in  qnestion,  and  his 
liadted  legisbtiTe  anthitles  were  diirided  between  for- 
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thering  the  relaxations  of  discipline  favoured  by  puri- 
tanical preachers,  and  strengthening  the  securities  for 
preservation  of  grain  and  game.  Charlecote  was  not  at 
the  time  a  park  in  the  statutable  sense,  but  as  Sir  Tho- 
mas Lucy  had  venison  to  give  away  at  a  later  date,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  fact  that  his  enclosures  had  not  the 
special  preservation  of  the  statute,  helped  the  temptation 
of  depredators.  Stealing  deer  and  stealing  rabbits  are 
classed  together,  with  other  youthful  irregularities  of  the 
time,  as  not  very  heinous  outbreaks  ;  and  as  Kowe  con- 
nects the  flight  of  the  poet  not  with  the  prosecution  for 
the  trespass,  but  with  anger  at  the  libel,  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  the  first  may  have  occurred  when  he 
was  a  mere  stripling,  and  have  had  a  stripling's  punish- 
ment ;  and  that  the  irritating  retaliation  may  have  been 
nothing  less  than  the  suggestion  to  player  associates  to 
exhibit  the  starch  justice  upon  a  stage  in  his  own  town, 
and  that  this  may  have  been  the  form  of  first  publica- 
tion of  the  ofiensive  verses. 

It  is  impossible  to  sift  truth  from  evidence  essentially 
inconclusive ;  when  the  most  probable  inference  is  de- 
termined, we  have  still  to  remember  that  the  true  is 
often  the  least  probable,  on  general  considerations.  The 
enquiry  can  only  end  with  a  statement  of  an  impression, — 
my  own  is  much  to  the  efiect  that  I  have  shadowed  forth 
above, — though  I  am  conscious  of  another  very  plausible 
hypothesis.  It  is,  that  the  pique  of  Shakespeare  was  of 
much  later  origin,  and  connected  with  opposition  made 
to  his  acquisition  from  the  heralds  of  authorized  arms 
and  title  of  gentry,  prolific  gossip  having  all  the  respon- 
sibility of  turning  the  details  of  his  satire  into  a  biogra- 
phical anecdote. 

Among  the  sonnets  occur  one  or  two  that  partly  as- 
cribe the  adoption  of  a  player's  life  to  necessities  of  for- 
tune, but  partly,  at  least  by  implication,  to  that  well- 
known  influence  in  youth,  called  being  stage-struck :  so 
at  least  I  understand  the  following : — 

"  0  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  chide 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds 
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That  did  not  better  for  m j  lifie  proride 

Than  paUk  means,  which  public  manners  breeda 
Theooa  ooon*  it  that  my  tuune  reoaiTes  a  bnad, 

Aad  ahnoit  tk«ea  mr  aatn«  it  nbdaad 
T^  what  H  works  with,  Uka  tka  dTw't  band  I 

Pl^  me  then  aad  wish  I  were  renewed ; 
Whilst  like  a  willing  patiant  I  will  drink 

PMioM  ofaysdl  *f^ast  Bj  itniag  infectioo; 
Ko  Mtlswsw  thM  I  win  bHtar  thiak, 

vlaF  ■MWH  pHMBoa  SO  CQWBCc  e8fiaciioa> 

Bvw  thi*  70V  pitj  ii  aMfi«h  to  cwa  ac** 

Shakcipeare,  wbo  wat  a  lorer,  and  a  succe«ful  one  at 

eaghleen,  had  written  veriea  we  maj  be  sure  before  be 

was  twenij-tbree,  probabljr  had  cwnpieted  hit  two  poeou 

of  TeBoa  and  Adonit  and  the  Bapt  of  Lnortooi  pnb- 


liahodloMafWr;  if  thwefare  hereePybiown  an  ador 
fai  1587,  which  eecmi  most  probable,  bnt  b  noitherdbra 
nacMwrily  to  be  mlmitted,— he  wae  prepared  at  onoe  to 
makehif  powcn  araiUble  dnmalacaU/.  The  traditione 
ofthetoim,boch  tbroogh  Rowe  and  the  old  clerk,  agree 
that  hie  fint  poeition  in  the  oonpanj  wae  rvj  fubordi- 
nale,  bat  that  hii  progran  wae  n^Nd.  Genhu  of  the 
h%|nt  offdar  oAan  Mnargea  froa  obecoritj  bj  a  ebgle 
parlbmaaoa,  aad  it  ie  wdl  to  eorreet  oar  jadgment  of 
what  Shakeapeare  ataj  haYe  done  by  the  age  of  tweoty- 
ilT«i  when  Naah*a  aareaam  waa  proonolgatod,  by  reool- 
laoting  the  early  and  rapid  niawifcatationanddeTalopniant 
of  the  kfaMhrvd  genina  of  Raphael  or  liotart 

It  ii  <Aaerleai  work  to  hare  to  deal  at  the  taming  point 
of  a  biography,  with  mere  probabilitiea  and  poeribilitiee, 
bat  aftv  thia  review  of  them,  we  may  be  better  able  to 
Ann  an  opinion  on  one  b  eipeeial  that  ie  too  intaraiting 
ibr  any  poriat  in  eridenoe  to  hoitle  aaide.  It  appean  to 
haTe  been  in  1590  at  the  earlieat,  that  Edmand  Spenaer 
in  hie  **  Tean  of  the  Moaea,"  aUaded  to  a  dramatie  poet  b 
tenna  that  are  admirably  charaeteriatic  both  of  the  dia- 
poaition  and  art  of  Shakeapeare,  that  oertainly  were  un- 
jaatifiable  if  btended  fat  any  other,  and  that  hare  a 
apirit  and  Ibroe  of  appredalion  that  bdoog  alone  to 

bat  from 
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recent  contemplation  of  the  life,  the  warrants  of  a  pre- 
existing original  and  type. 

Spenser's  poem  consists  of  the  lamentation  of  all  the 
Muses  in  order,  over  the  general  degeneracy  of  the  times 
as  esteeming  or  as  furnishing  themes  for  poetry,  and  over 
poetry  itself.  Melpomene  mourns  somewhat  vaguely 
and  a  little  inconsistently  over  Tragedy  : — 
"  So  all  with  rueful  spectacle  is  fiU'd, 

Fit  for  Megaera  or  Persephone ; 
But  I  that  in  true  tragedies  am  skill'd, 

The  flower  of  wit,  find  nought  to  busy  me ; 
Therefore  I  mourn  and  pitifully  moan 
Because  that  mourning  matter  I  have  none." 

It  is  with  the  wail  of  Thalia,  however,  that  we  are 
concerned,  the  very  eye  and  focus  of  the  entire  poem 
and — I  cannot  less — I  transcribe  it  all. 

Thalia. 
"  Where  be  the  sweet  delights  of  learning's  treasure, 

That  wont  with  comic  sock  to  beautify 
The  painted  theatres,  and  fill  with  pleasure 

The  listener's  eyes  and  ears  with  melody, 
In  which  I  late  was  wont  to  reign  as  queen, 
And  mask  in  mirth  with  graces  well  beseen  ? 

0 !  all  is  gone,  and  all  that  goodly  glee 

Which  wont  to  be  the  glory  of  gay  wits, 
Is  laid  abed  and  nowhere  now  to  see ; 

And  in  her  room  unseemly  Sorrow  sits 
With  hollow  brows  and  griesly  countenance, 
Marring  my  joyous  gentle  dalliance. 

And  him  besides  sits  ugly  Barbarism, 

And  brutish  Ignorance  ycrept  of  late 
Out  of  dread  darkness  of  the  deep  abysm, 

Where  being  bred  he  light  and  heaven  doth  hate 
They  in  the  minds  of  men  now  tyrannize 
And  the  fair  scene  with  rudeness  now  disguise. 

All  places  they  with  folly  have  possest. 
And  with  vain  toys  the  vulgar  entertain ; 

But  me  have  banished  with  all  the  rest 
That  whilom  wont  to  wait  upon  my  train  • 

Fine  Counterfesance  and  unhurtful  Sport, 

Delight  and  Laughter,  deckt  in  seemly  sort. 

All  these,  and  all  that  else  the  comick  stage 
With  season'd  wit  and  goodly  pleasance  graced, 
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Bj  which  man's  life  in  his  likest  image 

Was  limned  forth,  are  wholly  now  defiMed ; 
And  thow  sweet  wits  which  wont  the  like  to  frame 
Are  now  deqiised  and  made  a  laughing  game. 

And  he,  the  man  whom  Nature's  self  had  made 

To  mock  herself  and  trnth  to  imitate. 
With  kindly  counter  under  mimick  shade. 

Our  pleasant  Willy,  Ah !  is  dead  of  late ; 
With  whoa  all  ytj  and  jolly  mcrrimeat 
Is  tim  AmAtA  mm  in  dolotir  drent 
Instottd  tbcnorteoOag  Scurrility 

And  aeondng  FoUy  with  eooteiBpi  is  crept. 
Rolling  in  rliyines  of  ihsmsless  ribaldrjr 

Ifntboot  regard  or  doe  decorum  kept ; 
Each  idle  wit  at  will  prasmnes  to  make, 
Aaddolh  the  kuned's  tMli  apon  him  take. 
0il  HMil  MBt  gMtle  spiril  freoi  wiMMt  pen 

L«ft  •trsoM  of  boMj  tad  sues!  nectar  flow, 
Seoraiag  the  boMness  of  mdi  turn  born  men, 

WUS  dan  tbeir  fcllisi  fttth  so  nshlj  throw 
Doth  father  choose  to  sit  in  sQeat  eeU, 
Thaa  so  hiaanlf  to  nodceiy  lo  ssD. 

So  am  I  nude  the  ssTTaat  oTthe  numy. 
And  laaghlar-stOGk  of  all  that  list  to  seom ; 

Not  honam'd  nor  carsd  Ibr  of  aay. 
Bat  kathod  of  loish  as  a  thing  fiiriom : 

Tbenlbrs  I  nMora  and  sorrow  with  tlie  rest. 

Until  mj  ffoam  of  sorrow  be  rsdrses'd. 

Theiawith  she  loadlj  did  hnnent  and  shrike, 
Ponring  flnth  stnaaM  of  tears  ahMdantlr, 

And  aU  hsr  alilsn  with  eompassion  Uk% 
The  bnaehes  of  her  singalts  did  supply. 

80  rsstod  she^  and  then  the  next  in  hm 

B^gan  her  grieroas  plaint  as  doth  ensae." 

Drjdai,  nooording  to  Rowe,  alwnji  oonndnvd  that 
Ihete  Tenea  were  intended  to  «pplj  to  Shakespeare,  and 
no  other  application  hat  jet  been  brought  forward  with 
an  argument  that  seems  worth  confuting.  They  are  first 
known  in  print  little  more  than  a  year  before  Greene 
gave  unequivocal  tesUmony  to  the  dramatic  succesfi  of 
Shakespeare,  and  three  or  four  aflcr  the  probable  date 
of  his  admission  into  Burbage*8  company ;  one  year 
afto*  the  obscure  sarcasm  of  Nash,  which  rather  owe«i 
than  gires  them  illustration  of  purpose.     The  praise  of 
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sweetness  marks  the  quality  by  which  Shakespeare  ad- 
vanced dramatic  verse  beyond  the  harshness,  tedious 
monotony  or  uncertainty  of  his  predecessors  and  his  com- 
petitors, and  that  which  is  most  frequently  adverted  to 
in  contemporary  praise  ;  the  epithet  gentle  again  be- 
came almost  appropriated  to  him  both  personally  and 
poetically,  though  it  is  one  too  current  with  Spenser  to 
be  much  insisted  on,  had  he  not  repeated  it  a  few  years 
later,  1594,  in  lines  to  which  we  cannot  deny  an  applica- 
tion to  Shakespeare,  after  accepting  the  earlier.  The 
epithet  is  the  more  remarkable  here  as  praise  is  directed 
to  qualities  of  severer  nerve  : — 

"  And  there  though  last  not  least  is  -^tion ; 

A  gentler  shepherd  may  no  where  be  found, 
Whose  Muse,  full  of  high  thoughts'  invention, 

Doth,  like  himself,  heroically  sound." 

There  is  an  incongruity  in  Spenser's  dedication  of 
verses  with  such  a  dismal  and  discontented  theme,  as  his 
tears  of  the  Muses,  to  Lady  Strange.  The  histrionic 
patronage  of  her  lord  was  extended  as  far  as  a  company 
of  tumblers,  professors  of  "activities," — and  this,  me- 
thinks,  was  in  the  mind  of  Shakespeare,  (little  reason  as 
he  had  to  complain  himself,)  when  to  the  suggestion  of 
amusement  from — 

"  The  thrice  three  Muses  mourning  for  the  death 

Of  Learning  late  deceased  in  beggary." 

he  makes  Theseus  rejoin  : — 

"  That  is  some  satire  keen  and  critical 
Not  sorting  with  a  nuptial  ceremony." 

Mr.  Knight  has  well  set  forth  the  peculiarities  in  the 
condition  of  the  stage,  about  1590,  that  gave  point  to  the 
denouncements  of  Spenser.  Fierce  polemics  were  raging 
between  the  church  and  the  sectaries  or  at  least  the 
sectarian  tendency,  and  the  players  who  had  interests  as 
well  as  sympathies  concerned,  fanned  the  flames.  In  con- 
sequence, in  1589,  Lord  Burleigh  not  only  directed  the 
Lord  Mayor  to  inquire  what  companies  of  players  had 
offended,  but  a  commission  was  appointed  for  the  same 
purpose.     The  war  of  pamphlets  concerning  the  consti- 
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tution  and  discipline  of  the  church  at  this  time  is  known 
as  the  Martin  Marprelate  controversy,  and  among  the 
chief  writers  on  the  side  of  the  attack  were  more  than 
one  who  commanded  the  double  utterance  of  both  print- 
ing press  and  public  stage.' 

"  There  was  not  only  one  Martin  Marprelate,"  says  Izaak  Wal- 
ton, •♦  but  other  renomotu  books  daily  printed  and  dispersed, — 
books  that  were  so  absuzd  and  aciUTiloas,  that  the  grarer  divines 
diadained  them  an  answer.  And  y«t  these  wwe  grown  into  high 
Mteem  with  the  oomnMn  people^  till  Tom  Kaah  appeared  against 
them  all,  who  was  a  man  of  a  sharp  wit,  and  the  master  of  a 
•ooffbg,  satirical,  merry  pen." 

John  Lyly,  whose  prose  play  of  Alexander  and  Cam- 
paspe  was  printed  and  acted  in  Shakespeare's  twentieth 
year,  was  forward  in  the  fray,  with  a  pamphlet,  pleasantly 
entitled  "  Pap  with  a  Hatchet  ;**  and  Gabriel  Harvey, 
an  intimate  friend  of  Spenser  and  also  embroiled  in  a 
personal  controversy  with  Kash,  confronted  the  now  plain 
spoken  Euphuist,  and,  in  a  pamphlet  dated  from  Trinity 
Hall,  furnishes  illustration  of  the  atmosphere  of  hent 
and  fury  amidst  which  Shakespeare  lived  and  wrought 
and  still  remained — 

"  That  same  gentle  ^ephard,  from  whoae  toogne 
Large  streams  of  hooey  and  sweet  nectar  flowU** 

Nash  had  written,  **  Methought  Vettu  Comadm  began 

to  prick  him  at  London  in  the  right  vein,  when  he 
brought  forth  Divinity  with  a  scratched  face,  holding  of 
her  heart,  as  if  she  were  sick,  because  Martin  would  have 
forced  her ;  but  missing  of  his  purpose,  he  left  the  print 
of  his  nails  upon  her  cheeks,  and  poisoned  her  with  a 
vomit,  which  he  ministered  unto  her  to  make  her  cast  up 
her  dignities.*'  ByVetusComoedia,  Nash  of  course  alludes 
to  the  Old  Comedy  of  Athens,  with  its  bold  treatment  of 
matters  of  state  and  individual  character,  whether  by  way 
of  personation  or  personification.  When  this  license  was 
checked,  the  new  comedy  of  Menander  arose,  and  the 
succession  of  the  drama  of  Shakespeare  to  a  like  condition 
of  the  stage  is  but  part  of  a  general  parallel  between  the 
development  of  the  art  in  England  and  in  Greece.  Lyly 
may  be  quoted  to  the  same  effect : — "  Would  these  cofne- 
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dies  might  be  allowed  to  be  played  that  are  penned,  and 
then  I  am  sure  he  [Martin  Marprelate]  would  be  de- 
ciphered^ and  so  perhaps  discouraged.^^ 

To  these  attacks  and  menaces  Gabriel  Harvey  gives  a 
straight  blow  in  return  : — 

"  I  am  threatened  with  a  Babel  and  Martin  menaced  witn  a 
comedy — a  fit  motion  for  a  jester  and  a  player,  to  try  what  maj' 
be  done  by  employment  of  his  faculty.  Babels  and  Comedies  are 
parlous  fellows  to  decipher  and  discourage  men  (that  is  the  point) 
with  their  witty  flouts  and  learned  jerks,  enough  to  lash  any  man 
out  of  countenance.  Nay,  if  you  shake  the  painted  scabbard  at 
me,  I  have  done;  and  all  you  that  tender  the  preservation  of 
your  good  names  were  best  to  please  Pap-hatchet  and  fee  Euphues 
betimes,  for  fear  lest  he  be  moved,  or  some  of  his  apes  hired,  to 
make  a  play  of  you,  and  then  is  your  credit  quite  undone  for  ever 
and  ever.  Such  is  the  public  reputation  of  their  plays.  He  must 
be  needs  discouraged  whom  they  decipher.  Better  anger  an  hun- 
dred other  than  two  such  that  have  the  stage  at  commandment, 

and  can  furnish  out  vices  and  devils  at  their  pleasure." "  The 

stately  tragedy  scorneth  the  trifling  comedy,  and  the  trifling 
comedy  flouteth  the  new  ruffianism." 

Of  the  proceedings  of  Lord  Burleigh's  commission — 
the  Master  of  the  Eevels,  with  a  divine  selected  by  the 
Primate,  and  a  "  sufficient  person,  learned  and  of  judg- 
ment," by  the  Lord  Mayor, — no  record  remains.  They 
had  in  charge  to  obtain  from  the  players  "  their  books, 
and  thereupon  to  strike  out  or  reform  such  part  or 
matters  as  they  shall  find  unfit  or  indecent  to  be  handled 
in  plays,  both  of  divinity  and  state,"  and  it  appears  pro- 
bable that  authority  showed  itself  sufficiently  in  earnest 
to  repress  the  chief  abuse  easily,  and  then  fell  gently 
asleep  again. 

The  offensive  and  often  scurrilous  polemics  of  the  stage 
about  this  time, — still  I  have  no  doubt  often  very  witty 
and  amiising, — ^which  fully  account  for  the  picture  of  it 
given  by  Spenser,  by  no  means  exclusively  engrossed  it. 
Within  the  same  few  years  its  poetical  character  had 
changed,  to  some  extent  sympathetically,  and  tragic 
verse  escaped  from  rhyme  to  riot  in  extravagances  which 
were  in  quite  as  marked  a  contrast  to  the  tone  of  Shake- 
speare's verse  and  the  spirit  of  his  ideal  art,  and,  I  think, 
denounced  as  equally  repugnant  to  the  taste  of  Spenser. 
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However  extensive  may  have  been  the  employment  of 
blank  verse  on  the  stage  previously,  it  appears  to  have 
been  first  established  as  the  proper  vehicle  of  tragedy 
through  the  effect  which  was  given  to  it  by  Christopher 
Marlowe.  The  absence  of  documentAry  evidence  forbitis 
us  to  say  pontively  that  it  may  not  have  been  effectively 
employ^  still  earlier  by  Shakespeare ;  but  still  it  would 
remain  that  the  very  extravagances  with  which  Marlowe 
connected  it  associated  it  with  his  name.  It  is  not  safe 
to  infer  dates  from  mere  indications  of  skilfulncsa  and 
style ;  the  blank  verse  of  Marlowe  is  harmonized  with  a 
much  happier  variety  of  pause  than  that  of  any  other  of 
his  competitors  but  Shakespeare ;  but  this  may  have  been 
bccwe  he  was  superior  in  genius,  not  later  in  time. 
Etcii  he  cannot  be  placed  in  comparison  with  Shake- 
speare for  a  moment,  in  the  power  of  vivifying  and  sus- 
taining a  rhythmical  period  of  any  length  without  mo> 
notony  or  jar,  much  less  an  entire  scene  of  numerous 
inierdianges.  In  this  respect,  the  praise  of  sweetness 
bdoDgt  MM  little  to  him  as  to  the  others;  and  that  of 
tempered  gentleness  must  assuredly  be  quite  set  aside. 
His  Tamburlaine,  as  we  have  seen,  was  alluded  to  in 
1588,  and  may  have  been  known  the  previous  year, 
when  he  graduated  M.  A.  and,  no  doubt^  left  the  univer- 
sity.   In  tiie  Ph>lpgue  he  professes, — 

*•  From  Ugfing  vdns  of  rhyming  mother-wits, 
And  sndi  ooooeits  as  cbwnage  keeps  in  pay, 
Well  lead  yoa  to  the  stately  tent  of  war, 
Where  yoo  shall  hear  the  SeytUaa  TsabwlaiM 
Thf«at*lDinf  the  world  with  high  ast«im<Hiig  Uami** 

a  promise  he  redeems  in  this  wise, — 

**  Where*er  I  come  the  fatal  sisters  sweat 

And  grisly  death,  by  running  to  and  fro 

To  do  their  ceassJem  homage  to  my  sword ; 

And  here  in  Afric,  where  it  seldom  rains, 

Since  I  arrived  with  my  triumphant  host, 

Have  swelling  cloads  drawn  from  wide-gaspfaig  woods, 

Been  oft  resolved  in  bloody  purple  showers ; 

A  meteor  that  might  terrify  the  earth 

And  make  it  quake  at  every  drop  it  drinks," 

This  is  evidently  the  vein  that  is  referred  to  in  an 
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angry  allusion  to  stage  blank  verse  by  Nash  in  his  epistle 
prefixed  to  his  friend  Greene's  Menaphon,  in  1587, 
though  he  lived  to  be  at  least  accessory  to  it  in  his  co- 
authorship  with  Marlowe.  He  ridicules  "the  servile 
imitation  of  vain-glorious  tragedians,  who  contend  not 
so  seriously  to  excel  in  action  as  to  embowel  the  clouds  in 
a  speech  of  comparison  ;  thinking  themselves  more  than 
initiated  in  poet's  immortality  if  they  but  once  get 
Boreas  by  the  beard  and  the  heavenly  Bull  by  the  dew- 
lap." He  satirizes  their  "  drumming  decasyllibon,"  and 
says  they  "  think  to  outbrave  better  pens  with  the  swell- 
ing bombast  of  bragging  blank  verse."  The  last  terms, 
it  will  be  observed,  are  the  same  that  Greene  made  use 
of  some  five  years  later,  in  his  splenetic  denouncement 
of  Shakespeare,  seizing  in  his  anger  the  readiest  weapon, 
and  imputing,  where  it  was  least  in  place,  the  fault  that 
elsewhere  was  all  but  universal.  The  last  plaint  of  Poly- 
hymnia, in  Spenser's  Tears  of  the  Muses,  I  cannot  but 
think  has  reference  to  this  double  revolution  of  metre 
and  of  taste : — 

"  A  doleful  case  desires  a  doleful  song. 
Without  vain  arts  or  curious  complements, 

And  squalid  fortune  into  baseness  flung, 
Doth  scorn  the  pride  of  wonted  ornaments ; 

Then  fittest  are  these  ragged  rhymes  for  me, 

To  tell  my  sorrows  that  exceeding  be. 

*'  For  the  sweet  numbers  and  melodious  measures, 
With  -which  I  wont  the  winged  words  to  tie, 

And  make  a  tuneful  diapase  of  pleasures, 
Now  being  let  to  run  at  liberty 

By  those  which  have  no  skill  to  rule  them  right, 

Have  now  quite  lost  their  natural  delight. 

"  Heaps  of  huge  words  uphoarded  hideously, 
With  horrid  sound,  though  having  little  sense, 

They  think  to  be  chief  praise  of  poetry. 
And  thereby  wanting  due  intelligence. 

Have  marred  the  face  of  goodly  Poesie, 

And  made  a  monster  of  their  fantasie." 

On  the  whole,  the  dramatic  ideal  of  Spenser,  no  drama- 
tist himself,  was  assuredly  realized  by  Shakespeare  alone, 
and  it  is  most  likely  was  penned  after  the  re^ization,  for 
1.  d 
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which  a  single  one  of  his  original  dramas  would 
for  so  fine  a  poetical  appreciation. 

In  1593,  the  year  s^r  Greene's  death,  Christopher 
Marlowe  came  to  a  violent  end,  struck  through  the  eje 
into  the  brain  with  his  own  dagger,  in  an  unhappy  brawl, 
which  the  enemies  of  his  sentiments  and  profenion 
hare  no  doubt  made  the  worst  of.  In  the  same  jear 
the  theatres  in  London  were  closed,  by  order  of  Privy 
Council,  as  a  precaution  against  the  spread  of  the 
plague ;  a  little  preriously,  the  prohibition  of  play.o  on 
Sundays  had  been  confirmed  in  an  order,  which  alito 
rettrictcd  performances  on  a  Thursday,  which  the  Bear- 
wards,  suffering  by  competition  of  wit,  claimed  as  appro- 
priated to  bear-baiting  by  ancient  custom. 

In  this  year  Shakespeare  published  his  Venus  anU 
Adooit,  pRfixing  the  following  dedication  to  Henry 
WrioCbetley,  Eari  of  Southampton,  a  young  nobleman 
of  tiTMity,  or  nine  yean  the  poet*s  junior ; 

**  Right  fIoiioitnU«, 
**  1  know  not  how  I  »hall  oflfiend  in  dedicating  my  nnpollsbsd  linss 
to  year  ktdahip,  oor  bow  Um  world  will  oonsani  mo  for  chooslBf 
woak  a  bertboa :  oalv  if  year 


a  prop  to  sapport  so  woak  a  Mntlioa :  oaly  V  year 
eei  bel  plianil,  I  accoant  nyadf  hiirhlr  pf  sisod,  amd 
TOW  10  take  adraatago  of  all  kilo  boars  till  I  hure  honoured  yoo 
with  somo  gniTcr  laUwr.  Bet  If  tiM  flnt  heir  of  my  inrention 
pivvo  deforaiod,  I  shall  bo  tornr  it  had  ao  noble  a  irodfather,  and 
ooTor  after  ear  ao  barren  a  land,  for  fear  it  yield  m«  «till  so  bad 
a  banrost.  I  leave  it  to  yoor  hoooorable  aarvey  and  yoor  I 
to  your  heart*a  oonteot ;  which  I  wiah  may  always 
owa  wiah  and  the  world's  liopefhl  eapectaUon. 

"  Yoor  booour't  in  all  duty, 

**  WlIXIAM  Sbakjupbabb.** 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  poem  was  reprinted 
proves  its  instant  popularity,  and  this  was  long  sustained ; 
at  the  present  time,  I  apprehend,  it  is  but  little  read,  and 
perhaps  still  less  admired  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Rape  of  Lucreoe,  published  in  the  ensuing  year,  and 
dedicated  to  the  same  nobleman.  Probably,  however, 
no  powers  but  those  of.Shakespeare  could  have  produced 
them  in  their  only  too  indiscriminate  and  exhaufiting 
concentration  of  intellect,  imagination,  and  fancy.    It  is 
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likely  tbey  were  written  in  early  days  at  Stratford  ;  and 
in  their  minute  finishing  of  external  and  internal  deline- 
ation they  appear  like  the  early  conscientious  copies  of 
natural  detaU,  that  genius  subjects  itself  to  as  discipline 
before  it  obtains  the  rights  and  the  mastery  of  its 
creative  power. 

The  second  dedication  has  lost  much  of  the  formal 
ceremoniousness  of  the  first — is  expressed  in  terms  in- 
deed, which,  considering  the  time,  imply  almost  the 
familiarity  of  private  friendship  and  personal  attachment, 
perhaps  obligation. 

"  The  love  I  dedicate  to  your  lordship  is  without  end ;  whereof 
this  pamphlet,  without  beginning,  is  but  a  superfluous  moiety.  The 
warrant  I  have  of  your  honourable  disposition,  not  the  worth  of 
my  untutored  lines,  makes  it  assured  of  acceptance.  What  I  have 
done  is  yours,  what  I  have  to  do  is  yours ;  being  part  in  all  I 
have,  devoted  yours.  Were  my  worth  greater,  my  duty  would 
show  greater :  meantime,  as  it  is,  it  is  bound  to  your  lordship,  to 
whom  I  wish  long  life,  still  lengthened  with  happiness. 
"  Your  lordship's  in  all  duty, 

"  William  Shakespeare." 

With  every  disposition  to  be  squeamish  in  such  mat- 
ters, we  cannot  but  see  that  even  the  first  dedication  is  in- 
dependence itself,  as  compared  with  the  terms  addressed 
by  Kash  to  the  same  patron  about  the  same  period : — 
"  Incomprehensible  is  the  height  of  your  spirit,  both  in 
heroic  resolution  and  matters  of  conceit ;  unreprievably 
perisheth  that  book  whatsoever  to  waste  paper,  which 
on  the  diamond  rock  of  your  judgment  disasterly  chanceth 
to  be  shipwrecked."  Florio's  dedication  of  his  "  World 
of  Words"  to  the  Earl,  in  1598,  is  remarkably  parallel 
to  Shakespeare's — to  the  same  effect  it  may  be,  only  less 
delicately  worded : — "  In  truth,  I  acknowledge  an  entire 
debt,  not  only  of  my  best  knowledge  but  of  all ;  yea,  of 
more  than  I  can  or  know  to  your  bounteous  lordship,  in 
whose  pay  and  patronage  I  have  lived  some  years ;  to 
whom  I  owe  and  vow  the  years  I  have  to  live.  But  as 
to  me,  and  many  more,  the  glorious  and  gracious  sun- 
shine of  your  honour  hath  infused  light  and  life."  Nash 
calls  him  "  a  dear  lover  and  cherisher  as  well  of  the 
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lovers  of  poets  as  of  poets  themselves."  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  doubt  that  the  tradition  was  true,  in  the  main, 
that  came  down  to  Rowe  through  D'avenant,  "  that  my 
Lord  Southampton  at  one  time  gave  Shakespeare  a 
thousana  pounds,  to  enable  him  to  go  through  with  a 
purchase  which  he  had  heard  be  had  a  mind  to/'  Tra- 
dition Is  not  to  be  trusted  for  figures, — the  value  of 
money  at  that  time  was  four  or  five  times  the  present, — 
but  however  large  the  sum  maj  have  been,  the  wondor, 
without  precedent  as  without  imitation,  is  not  that  a 
nobleman  should  have  parted  with  it  so  freely,  but  that 
he  should  have  had  such  an  opportunity  of  bestowing  it 
worthily,  and  availed  himself  of  it  It  will  be  time 
enough  to  consider  the  propriety  of  the  accepianoe  of  tbt 
gift  when  we  know  time,  amooati  and  circiinwUiicet ;  in 
the  meantime  we  maj  rert  oonftdent  in  all  that  ia  known 
of  the  poet,  giving  no  colour  of  luspicion  that  his  self* 
nsapect  was  jeopardized.  His  largest  purchases  were 
made  aome  years  later ;  and  it  is  more  agreeable  as  well 
aa  oonaialent  to  date  the  incident  tome  years  later,  than 
to  ooonect  it  with  the  building  of  the  Globe  Theatre  at 
thia  date  by  Richard  Burbage,  for  anything  that  ti;pfmn, 
from  his  own  retooroea. 

The  Globe  was  commenoed  at  Bankside  m  December, 
1593,  a  wooden  atructure,  on  an  octagonal  plan.  To 
judge  from  the  drawings  of  these  old  theatres  that  re- 
main, the  internal  galleries  were  protected  by  a  roof,  of 
which  the  caves  sloped  outwards  only,  while  the  central 
pit  or  yard  was  hypiethral,  or  open  to  the  sky,  and  the 
portion  of  the  plan  that  waa  occnpie<l  by  the  stage  and 
tiring  rooms  waa  oovered,  and  surmounted  by  apart- 
ments for  dwelling  or  storage  of  properties  and  ward- 
robe. It  was  pro^d>ly  much  larger  than  the  Blackfriars 
theatre  formed  out  of  converted  rooms,  but,  of  course,  waa 
only  suitable  for  summer,  uid  for  performances  by  day- 
light; whereas  at  the  private  theatres  the  daylight  itself 
aeems  often  to  have  been  excluded ;  though  not  always, 
as  mention  occurs  of  the  darkening  of  private  theatrex 
by  clapping  to  the  windows,  when  a  scene  of  night  or 
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dismalness  was  to  be  acted.  The  foppish  custom  of 
privileged^ spectators  sitting  on  the  stage  on  stools,  with 
pages  attendant,  was  a  source  of  standing  annoyance  to 
the  general  audience,  but  stood  its  ground  in  an  age  of 
personal  display  against  outcry,  satire,  and  expense. 

The  curtains  in  front  of  the  stage  ran  upon  a  rod,  and 
opened  in  the  centre,  and  the  stage  itself  seems  to  have 
had  an  enclosure  of  arras,  answering  the  purpose  of  our 
side  scenes,  and  towards  the  back  where  they  were  called 
traverses,  they  could  be  drawn  and  undrawn  as  required. 
In  the  centre  of  the  stage,  at  the  back,  was  a  secondary 
stage,  which  may  have  been  more  or  less  permanent,  and 
was  of  frequent  employment  in  aid  of  the  bold  treatment 
by  the  dramatists  of  space  generally  as  well  as  time. 
The  break  of  level  was  assumed  to  account  for  any  dis- 
tance of  perspective,  and  thus  a  double  action  might 
proceed  in  the  same  scene  as  independently  as  the  several 
actions  disposed  at  different  heights,  but  of  like  scale, 
are  dej)icted  in  a  mediaeval  painting  or  on  a  panel  of 
the  gates  of  Ghiberti.  Thus  the  ghosts  might  turn 
from  Richard  to  Richmond,  shown  as  sleeping  in  sepa- 
rate camps,  or  a  double  dialogue  might  proceed  within 
a  room  and  without. 

In  the  way  of  scenery,  the  utmost  that  was  attempted 
or  cared  for  seems  to  have  been  to  put  such  fixed  pro- 
perties on  and  about  the  stage  as  would  suggest  the 
scene  required.  Tombs,  rocks,  hell-mouths,  steeples, 
beacons,  and  trees  are  found  in  lists  of  properties,  and 
also  cities  and  battlements.  The  accounts  of  the  Revels 
show  that  for  plays  before  the  court  there  were  devices 
for  counterfeiting  thunder  and  lightning,  for  exhibiting 
the  sun  breaking  through  a  cloud,  burning  mountains, 
a  battlement  of  canvas ;  and  payment  was  made  for  paint- 
ing "  seven  cities,  one  country  house,  one  battlement,  a 
mount,  and  two  great  cloths."  Graves  and  trap-doors, 
ascents  and  descents  from  heaven  were  also  provided 
for.  The  stage  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  strewn  with 
rushes  —  the  custom  even  of  palace- chambers,  —  on 
occasion,  by  excess  of  refinement,  it  was  matted.     In 
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Shakespeare's  company  several  actors  of  eminence  played 
on  different  instruments,  and  the  band  of  eight  or  ten 
performers  is  supposed  to  hare  sat  in  an  upper  balcony, 
over  what  is  now  called  the  stage«box. 

The  audience  was  not  satisfied  with  costume  at  to 
cheap  a  rate  as  with  scenery ;  personal  bediienmeDt  was 
the  rule  of  the  court  and  the  wttknttm  of  tiw  time,  and 
the  fli^  could  not  lag  far  behind  the  coxcombs  who 
nte  OB  tloob  about  the  front  of  it.  Mythological  per- 
sonages were  fitted  out  with  some  degree  of  appropriate- 
ne« ;  as  to  the  foreign  and  remotely  historical,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  say  at  what  point  the  line  was  eren 
usually  drawn.  It  seems  probable  that  something  at 
least  was  done  to  show  a  di&renoo  fron  oonlomponry 
habits,  and  this  is  all  the  eonproniio  that  is  ntottiary 
when  the  drama  itself  is  the  main  iataneU 

Female  parts  were  always  snstabed  by  malet. 

The  names  of  the  principal  actors  in  Shakespetre*s 
plays  are  printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  edition  of 
163S,  but  with  no  statement  of  their  sereral  parts. 
Whaterer  excellence  there  may  hare  been  among  the 
rest,  it  is  only  of  two,  Richard  Borbage,  chief  in  tragedy, 
and  William  Kemp  in  comedy,  that  enough  seems  to  hare 
been  said  to  oonstitato  special  mown,  lliis  may  lead 
ns  to  think  that  the  fiuntness  of  the  tradition  of  Shake- 
•peere*s  own  powers  as  an  actor  b  not  inconsistent  with 
hie  coBsadenble  merit  Rowe*s  bferenoe  from  all  he 
coold  gather  was,  that  he  was  not  dislii^piished  as  an 
extraodUnarj  actor.  **  Hb  name  b  prkted,  as  the 
custom  was  in  those  times,  amongst  thoiie  cf  the  other 
players,  before  some  old  plays,  but  without  any  particular 
account  of  what  sort  of  parts  he  used  to  play;  and, 
though  I  have  enquired,  I  could  never  meet  with  any 
further  account  of  him  thb  way,  than  that  the  top  of  his 
performance  was  the  Ghost  in  hb  own  Hamlet.*'  A  late 
tradition,  reported  by  Capell  and  Oldys,  imports  that  he 
played  old  Adam  in  As  You  Like  It ;  and  another,  that 
he  personated  a  king  before  Queen  Elisabeth,  who 
tyed  to  dbturb  hb  majesty  by  a  miichieTous  reoog- 
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nltion.     Davles,  his  contemporary,  in  his  "  Scourge  of 
Folly,"  has  these  verses  : — 
"  To  OUR  English  Terence,  Mr.  Will.  Shakespeare. 

"  Some  say,  good  Will,  which  I  in  sport  do  sing, 
Had'st  thou  not  played  some  kingly  parts  in  sport, 

Thou  hadst  bin  a  companion  for  a  king, 
And  been  a  king  among  the  meaner  sort. 

Some  others  rail ;  but  rail  as  they  think  fit, 

Thou  hast  no  railing  but  a  reigning  wit: 

And  honesty  thou  sow'st,  which  they  do  reap, 
So  to  increase  their  stock  which  they  do  keep." 

Besides  allusions  that  are  obscure,  but  perhaps  not  im- 
possible to  clear  up,  this  notice  corresponds  with  the  tra- 
dition last  cited,  if  it  did  not  originate  it,  that  Shakespeare 
not  unfrequently  took  the  kingly  part, — a  part,  it  must 
be  said,  which,  as  a  rule,  does  not  make  large  demands 
on  histrionic  talent ;  in  general  stateliness  or  earnestness 
the  part  of  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet  has  also  a  certain  agree- 
ment with  that  of  old  Adam,  which  would  lead  us  to 
think  that  the  histrionic  vein  of  the  poet  was  not  the 
light  and  voluble  or  the  vehemently  impassioned,  though 
probably  more  exalted  than  the  dull  and  level  line  of 
the  "  heavy  fathers "  of  the  modern  classification. 

The  Shakespearian  characters  that  Burbage  is  known 
to  have  represented  are,  Shylock,  Richard  III.,  Prince 
Henry,  Romeo,  Henry  V.,  Brutus,  Hamlet,  Othello,  Lear, 
Macbeth,  Pericles,  Coriolanus ;  like  Garrick  and  Kean 
he  was  below  the  middle  height,  and  is  thus  characterized 
by  Richard  Flecknoe  in  a  description  of  "  an  excellent 
actor,"  which  he  afterwards  versified  and  applied  directly 
to  Burbage  : — 

"  He  was  a  delightful  Proteus,  so  wholly  transforming  himself 
into  his  part,  and  putting  off  himself  with  his  clothes  as  he  never 
(not  so  much  as  in  the  'tiring  house)  assumed  himself  again, 
until  the  play  was  done He  had  all  the  parts  of  an  ex- 
cellent orator,  animating  his  words  with  speaking,  and  speech 
with  action,  his  auditors  being  never  more  delighted  than  when 
he  spake,  nor  more  sorry  than  when  he  held  his  peace :  yet  even 
then  he  was  an  excellent  actor  still,  never  failing  in  his  part  when 
he  had  done  speaking,  but  with  his  looks  and  gesture  maintain- 
ing it  still  unto  the  height,  &c." 
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Will  Kemp  was  considered  not  an  unworthy  succen- 
8or  of  Tarlton,  whose  extemporising  powers  he  emulate<l 
by  those  additions  to  his  parts  that  Shakespeare  de- 
nounces in  Hamlet  with  so  little  mercy.  The  secret  of 
his  popularity  does  not  appear  in  his  original  Merriments 
that  have  come  down,  but  this  is  the  fate  of  extempo- 
risers ;  his  contemponunes  relished  him  highly,  and  have 
left  many  allusions  to  his  wit  and  whim,  both  off  the 
stage  and  on  it.  We  have  to  thank  the  carelessness  of 
old  oopyifts  or  printers,  who  sometimes  put  the  actor's 
name  for  thai  of  his  part,  for  knowing  that  he  was  the 
original  Dogberry  of  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  and 
Peter  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

We  hare  the  statement  of  Malone,  a  credible  witness, 
that  in  **  tome  tract,**  of  which  he  had  forgotten  to  pre* 
werre  the  title,  John  Honinge,  one  of  the  original  editors 
of  the  plays,  wm  said  to  hare  been  the  original  performer 
ofFalstaC 

The  leading  members  of  the  company  so  far  as  their 
wills  hare  been  traced,  appear  to  have  acquired  consider- 
able property ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  family  men  and 
and  take  and  rather  rejoice  in  the  style  of 
and  do  not  forget  to  leave  tokens  of  attach- 
to  tlieir  sonriving  fellows,  whose  kindly  memory 
they  evidently  count  upon  and  prise. 

The  Globe  theatre,  by  its  construction,  was  unadaptcd 
for  performances  in  winter,  the  capaciousness  attained 
probably  not  admitting  of  its  being  readily  covered  in; 
at  this  season,  therefore,  the  performances  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Blackfriars  theatre,  the  adapted  stractare 
of  James  Borbage ;  and  we  may  accept  it  as  a  proof  of 
the  success  of  ^e  first  speculation,  that  within  three 
years,  in  1596,  the  company  arc  found  entering  upon  the 
enlai^gement  of  this  house  also,  and  there  was  at  least  a  re- 
port that  they  had  purchased  a  portion  of  the  residence  of 
Sir  William  More  in  aid  of  their  plan.  It  is  from  a  letterof 
Lord  Hunsdon,  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  their  own  patron 
and  neighbour,  who  was  anxious  to  take  the  premises 
in  question,  that  the  scheme  is  dated  in  January,  1595 'Q. 
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The  old  opposition  revived  in  full  force,  and  some  in- 
habitants of  the  precinct  seizing  the  moment  apparently 
when  the  building  was  dismantled,  if  not  razed,  peti- 
tioned the  council  to  forbid  its  reconstruction  altogether. 
This  produced  the  following  counter  petition,  and  the 
result  was,  that  by  the  3rd  of  May,  the  Council  had  de- 
cided to  give  leave  "  to  make  good  the  decay  of  the  said 
house,  but  not  to  make  the  same  larger  than  in  former 
time  hath  been."  The  restriction  might  be  variously 
interpreted,  and  let  us  hope  that  architect's  ingenuity 
eflfectively  evaded  it. 

"  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  of  her  Majesty's  most 
honourable  Privy  Council. 

"  The  humble  petition  of  Thomas  Pope,  Richard  Burbage, 
John  Heminge,  Augustine  Phillips,  William  Shakespeare,  Wil- 
liam Kempe,  William  Sly,  Nicholas  Tooley  and  others,  servants 
to  the  right  honourable  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  her  Majesty : 

"  Sheweth  most  humbly,  that  your  petitioners  are  owners  and 
players  of  the  private  house  or  theatre  in  the  precinct  or  liberty 
of  the  Blackfriars,  which  hath  been  for  many  years  used  and  oc- 
cupied for  the  playing  of  tragedies,  comedies,  histories,  interludes 
and  plays.  That  the  same,  by  reason  of  its  having  been  so  long 
built  hath  fallen  into  great  decay,  and  that  besides,  the  repara- 
tion thereof,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  the  same  more 
convenient  for  the  entertainment  of  auditories  coming  thereto. 
That  to  this  end  your  petitioners  have  all  and  each  of  them  put 
down  sums  of  money  according  to  their  shares  in  the  said  thea- 
tre, and  which  they  have  justly  and  honestly  gained  by  the  exer- 
cise of  their  quality  of  stage  players :  but  that  certain  persons, 
(some  of  them  of  honour,)  inhabitants  of  the  said  precinct  and 
liberty  of  the  Blackfriars,  have,  as  your  petitioners  are  informed, 
besought  your  honourable  Lordships  not  to  pennit  the  said  private 
house  any  longer  to  remain  open,  but  hereafter  to  be  shut  up  and 
closed,  to  the  manifest  and  great  injury  of  your  petitioners,  who 
have  no  other  means  whereby  to  maintain  their  wives  and  fami- 
lies but  by  the  exercise  of  their  quality,  as  they  have  heretofore 
done.  Furthermore,  that  in  the  summer  season  your  petitioners 
are  able  to  play  at  their  new-built  house  on  the  Bankside,  called 
the  Globe,  but  that  in  the  winter  they  are  compelled  to  come  to 
the  Blackfriars,  and  if  your  honourable  Lordships  give  consent 
unto  that  which  is  prayed  against  your  petitioners,  they  will  not 
only  while  the  winter  endures  lose  the  means  whereby  they  now 
support  themselves  and  their  families,  but  be  unable  to  practise 
themselves  in  any  plays  or  interludes  when  called  upon  to  perform 
for  the  recreation  and  solace  of  her  Majesty  and  her  hononrable 
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court  as  they  have  been  heretofore  accustomed.  The  hnmble 
prayer  of  your  petitioners  therefore  is,  that  your  honourable  Lord- 
ships will  grant  permission  to  finish  the  reparations  and  altera- 
tions they  have  begun,  and  as  your  petitioners  have  hitherto  been 
well  ordered  in  their  behaviour,  and  just  in  their  dealings,  that 
your  honourable  Lordships  will  not  inhibit  them  from  acting  in 
their  above  named  private  house,  in  the  precinct  and  liberty  of 
the  Blackfriars,  and  your  petitioners  as  in  duty  most  bounden  will 
ever  pray  for  the  increasing  honoar  and  happiness  of  your  honotir- 
able  Loixlships." 

The  four  years  1596-99,  furnish  a  fuller  cluster  of 
facts  for  the  biography  of  the  poet  than  occurs  in  any 
other  part  of  his  career,  and  this  is  the  more  satisfactory 
as  he  had  then  attained  the  acme  both  of  his  genius  and 
his  fqftunc, — an  acme,  however,  not  preceding  decline, 
for  he  sustained  the  elevation  to  the  last. 

As  regards  the  annals  of  his  art,  it  is  in  1697-8  that 
Francis  Meres  furnishes  the  celebrated  notice  of  his  works 
and  reputation,  so  often  referred  to,  in  his  *'  Palladia 
Tamia,**  "  Wit's  Treasury"  being  the  second  part  of 
**  Wit's  Commonwealth" 

"  Asthtsoul  of  Eaphorbus  was  thought  to  live  in  Pythagoras, 
so  the  sweet  witty  sool  of  Ovid  lives  in  mellifluous  and  honey- 
teofoed  Shakespeare ;  witness  his  Venus  and  Adonis,  his  Locrece, 
his  sugared  sonnets  among  his  private  friends,  &c 

**  As  Plaatus  and  Seneca  are  accounted  the  best  for  tragedy 
and  comedy  among  the  Latins,  so  Shakespeare  among  the  Eng- 
liah  is  the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the  stup-  :  ''  ~  -t<ody 
witness  his  Qeotlemen  of  Terons,  his  Errors,  his  i  urs 

Lost,  his  Love's  Laboors  Won,  his  Midsummer  N  ^  i  am, 
and  his  Merchant  of  Venice;  for  tragedy,  his  Richard  11.,  Ri- 
chard III.,  Henry  IV.,  Ring  John,  Titus  Andronicus,  and  Romeo 
and  Juliet 

**  As  Epios  Stolo  said,  that  the  Muses  would  speak  with  Plau- 
tos  tongue,  if  they  would  speak  Latin ;  so  I  say  that  the  Muses 
would  speak  with  Shakespeare's  ftne>flled  phrase,  if  they  wovM 
speak  English." 

An  Epigram  by  Weever,  published  in  1599,  must  have 
been  written  about  the  same  time, — it  runs  thus, — not 
throughout  very  intelligibly. 

Ad  Guliklmum  Shakxspkark. 
"  Honey-tongued  Shakespeare,  when  I  saw  thine  issue 

I  swore  Apollo  got  them  and  none  other ; 
Their  rosy -tainted  features  clothed  in  tissup. 
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Some  heaven-born  goddess  said  to  be  their  mother. 
Rose-cheekt  Adonis  with  his  amber  tresses, 

Fair  fire-hot  Venus  charming  him  to  love  her, 
Chaste  Lucretia,  virgin-like  her  dresses. 

Proud  lust-stung  Tarquin  seeking  still  to  prove  her ; 
Romeo,  Richard,  more  whose  names  I  know  not ; 

Their  sugar'd  tongues  and  power  attractive  (qy.  power-attrac- 
tive) beauty- 
Say  they  are  saints,  although  that  saints  they  show  not. 

For  thousand  vows  (qy.  thousands  vow)  to  them  subj  ective  duty. 
They  bum  in  love,  thy  children,  Shakespeare,  let  them : 
Go,  woo  thy  muse !  more  nymphish  brood  beget  them." 

It  Is  conjectured,  I  think  with  probability,  that  the 
Love's  Labours  Won  mentioned  by  Meres,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  another  name  for  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well, 
as  we  know  that  Henry  VIII.  was  acted  with  the  secondary 
title  of  All  is  True.  Reckoning  the  two  parts  of  Henry 
IV.  as  two  plays,  and  adding  the  three  parts  of  Henry 
VI.,  two  of  which  at  least  had  been  already  printed,  we 
have  proximate  dates  for  sixteen  plays,  and  to  these  we 
may  add  from  internal  evidence,  as  impossible  to  have 
been  written  later.  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  Peri- 
cles. The  prologue  of  Henry  V.  dates  it  in  1599,  and 
at  this  point,  therefore,  we  can  bring  history  and  biogra- 
phy into  immediate  contact  with  the  matters  of  fact  they 
aim  to  represent. 

Richard  II.,  Richard  III.  and  Romeo  and  Juliet  were 
printed  in  1597,  and  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  and  Love's  La- 
bours Lost  the  following  year.  In  1599,  Romeo  and 
Juliet  was  reprinted,  corrected  and  augmented.  In  1600, 
Henry  IV.,  Part  II.,  Titus  Andronicus,  The  Merchant 
of  Venice  ;  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ;  Henry  V. ; 
and  Much  Ado  about  Nothing ;  the  two  latter  not  in 
Mere's  list. 

Most  of  these  editions  are  sufficient  and  accurate,  and 
some  have  distinct  signs  of  having  been  printed  from 
play-house  copies,  in  accidental  substitutions  of  actors' 
names,  as  in  the  stage  direction,  "  Enter  Prince,  Leonato, 
Claudio,  and  Jack  Wilson,"  a  transcript,  it  may  be,  of 
Shakespeare's  own  handwriting.  From  this  date  edi- 
tions of  the  new  plays  become  rare,  accurate  editions 
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rarer,  and  the  players  seem  to  have  had  an  interest  in 
keeping  their  copies  for  their  exclusive  use,  and  to  have 
attended  to  it  more  carefully.  Many  of  these  better 
editions  are  without  the  author's  name  on  the  title-pago, 
and  thus  without  the  stamp  of  his  sanction. 

In  1597,  the  tendency  of  the  London  players  to  brin? 
matter  seditious  fmd  scandalous  on  the  stage,  was  severely 
checked  by  menaces  of  suppression,  and  it  was  probably 
because  so  little  of  the  threat  was  performed  that  Thomas 
Nash  ventured  to  indulge  his  special  vein  in  a  play  called 
the  Isle  of  Dogs,  of  which  no  more  is  known  than  that  in 
the  perfimnancc  the  players,  the  Lord  Admiral's  men, 
added  enough  to  make  it  still  more  offensive.  Nash  was 
arrested  with  others  and  sent  to  the  Fleet,  his  papers 
seized,  and  the  piece  forbidden.  Two  houses,  the  llie- 
atre  and  the  Curtain,  in  Shorediteh,  seem  to  have  been 
particularly  adventurous  on  this  dangerous  ground, 
though  all  the  companies  in  the  numerous  London  the- 
atres were  occasional  transgressors.  The  sharp  compe- 
tition arising  from  numbers,  probably  acted  as  incite- 
ment to  each  to  season  their  entertainments  with  salt 
that  Shakespeare  could  afford  to  dispense  with  alto- 
gether. 

The  year  1598,  which  witnessed  the  extinction  of  one 
great  light  of  Elizabethan  poetry,  Spenser, — the  cold  ob- 
structor of  his  mistress's  favour,  Burleigh,  died  the  same 
year, — is  the  date  of  the  earliest  play  of  Ben  Jonson,  then 
in  his  twenty-fourth  year.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour. 
Rowe  relates,  "  that  Shakespeare's  acquaintance  with 
Ben  Jonson  b^an  with  a  remarkable  piece  of  humanity 
and  good  nature."  Mr.  Jonson,  who  was  at  that  time 
altogether  unknown  to  the  world,  had  offered  one  of  his 
plays  to  the  players ;  it  would  have  been  rejected  per- 
haps contemptuously  but  for  Shakespeare,  who  "  cast  his 
eye  upon  it  and  found  something  so  well  in  it  as  to  en- 
gage him  first  to  read  it  through,  and  afterwards  to 
recommend  Mr.  Jonson  and  his  writings  te  the  public ;"  in 
other  words,  to  cause  the  first  essay  to  be  represented,  and 
to  encourage  more.    This  tradition  might  very  easily  in- 
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deed  have  come  down  to  Rowe  through  the  many  intimates 
of  Ben  Jonson,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  notice  in  Jon- 
son's  own  edition,  that  the  play  was  first  acted  in  1598, 
and  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants,  Shakespeare's 
company,  he  himself  taking  one  of  the  principal  parts.  It 
is  one  of  many  that  cannot  be  positively  proved,  but  can 
be  readily  believed ;  the  existence  of  the  tradition  is 
probably  proof  enough  that  the  act  is  one  that  Shake- 
speare was  capable  of,  nay,  that  if  he  did  not  do  pre- 
cisely this  he  did  some  other  kindness  to  Jonson  very 
much  like  it,  however  indifierently  reported.  Jonson 
had  need  this  year  of  all  the  friendship  at  his  call,  for 
in  September  he  had  a  duel  with  Gabriel  Spencer,  a 
player  in  Henslowe's  company,  and  slew  him,  receiving 
himself  a  wound  in  the  arm  from  his  adversary's  sword, 
"  ten  inches  longer"  than  his  own. 

The  ill-starred  absence  of  Essex  in  Ireland,  in  1599, 
extended  from  March  to  September,  and  it  was  in  the 
summer  comprised  in  this  interval  that  Henry  V.  was 
first  brought  out  at  the  Globe,  and  the  chorus  expressed 
the  national  hopes  for  the  success  of  the  popular  favourite. 
Later  in  the  year,  after  his  return  and  disgrace,  we  meet 
in  a  private  letter  with  an  allusion  to  the  occupation 
of  his  friend  Lord  Southampton,  the  patron  also,  if  not 
rather,  friend  of  Shakespeare. — "  My  Lord  Southampton 
and  Lord  Rutland  come  not  to  the  court  (it  was  then  at 
Nonsuch)  ;  the  one  doth  but  very  seldom.  They  pass 
away  the  time  in  London,  merely  in  going  to  plays  every 
day.  11th  October,  1599."  The  two  noblemen  were  con- 
nected by  marriage  with  Essex,  and  were  under  a  cloud 
with  him. 

In  this  year  a  small  collection  of  poems  was  published 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  with  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare's  name  on  the  title-page,  though  many 
of  them,  it  may  be  most,  were  notoriously  by  other  poets. 
Ileywood,  in  claiming  his  own,  referred  to  Shakespeare's 
displeasure  ;  "  but  as  I  must  acknowledge  my  lines  not 
worthy  his  patronage  under  whom  he  hath  published 
them,  so  the  author  I  know  much    offended  with  M. 
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Jaggard,  that  (altogether  unknown  to  him)  presumed  to 
make  so  bold  with  his  name." 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  previous  year  Meres  alluded 
to  "  sugared  sonnets  "  by  Shakespeare  circulated  among 
his  private  friends,  and  it  is  probable,  that  at  this  dat«  he 
had  already  written  the  series  that  did  not  get  int<i  print 
until  1609,  when  they  came  out  with  the  "Lover's  Com- 
plaint.'' Jaggard's  collection  includes  two,  which  with 
slight  yariations  correspond  with  two  in  the  larger  collec- 
tion, numbered  138  and  144.  The  first  of  these  is  ad- 
dressed to  a  mistress  by  a  lover,  who  speaks  of  himself 
as  ''  old,''  as  "*  past  the  best."  The  other  alludes  to  a 
friend,  and  also  a  mistress, — a  fair  youth,  a  dark  woman, 
and  expresses  mistrust  of  a  design  of  the  latter  to  seduce 
the  friend.  These  themes  recur  in  the  larger  collection, 
of  which  the  origin  to  this  extent  is  carried  up  to  the 
year  1599  at  latest,  and  probably  to  a  year  before  the 
mention  of  them  by  Meres,  when  Shakespeare  was  thirty- 
three.  This  is  not  too  early  for  his  allusions  to  age  to 
be  i4>plicable  to  himself,  considering  that  he  speaks  of 
the  fortieth  year  as  confirmed  old  age. 

The  first  nineteen  sonnets  are  addressed  to  a  youth- 
ful friend,  and  their  common  purport  is  to  urge  his  per- 
sonal beauty  as  a  motive  for  him  to  marry  :  the  argument 
is  pursued  in  much  the  same  terms  which  Viola  addresses 
to  Olivia,  Theseus  to  Uermia,  Parolles  to  Helena,  even 
we  may  say,  Venus  to  Adonis, — the  provident  anticipa- 
tion of  beauteous  offspring,  to  succeed  and  continue  ex- 
isting but  transitory  beauty.  There  is,  however,  some- 
thing very  remote  and  constrained  in  the  anxiety  of  a 
friend,  as  it  comes  forward  here,  and  hence  a  forced  arti- 
ficiality pervades  the  verses,  ingenious  as  they  arc,  and 
the  effect  is  far  from  congenial.  I  presume  the  expla- 
nation of  this  must  be,  that  the  tone  as  well  as  the 
form  of  the  sonnet  was  accepted  as  conventional ;  this 
is  pretty  clear  from  comparison  of  the  sonnets  of  the 
time:  subtlety  and  ingenuity  in  varying  and  wire-draw- 
ing a  sentiment,  and  art  in  completing  an  idea  within  the 
settled  limits,  in  making  it  quite  fill  them  and  but  just 
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fill  them,  these  were  achievements  of  more  conse- 
quence than  the  subject  itself,  and  most  esteemed  when 
most  independent  of  subject.  Sonnet  writers  for  gene- 
rations had  sacrificed  primary  interest  to  dexterity  in 
plaiting  and  twining  and  interlacing  the  motives  of  a 
very  restricted  subject,  and  hence  it  was  natural,  indeed 
was  fitting,  for  him  who  would  write  sonnets,  to  choose 
a  theme  that  would  not  suffer  by,  and  would  rather 
assist,  such  treatment ;  whether  it  were  worth  while 
attempting  such  theme  or  style  at  all  may  be  a  question, 
but  the  attempt  prescribed  the  conditions,  and  whims 
will  have  their  vent  as  well  as  stronger  impulses.  Feli- 
cities of  expression,  fantasies  of  imagery,  flutter  among 
the  lines  of  the  sonnet  as  various-feathered  birds  among 
the  tanglement  of  a  summer  thicket. 

In  another  series,  more  or  less  continuous,  but  for 
very  disorderly  arrangement,  this  theme  is  dropt,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  youth  is  celebrated  with  his  moral  ex- 
cellence and  the  affectionate  regard  of  the  poet,  and  the 
perishableness  of  beauty  is  placed  in  contrast  with  the 
persistence  of  affection.  This  series  is  much  more  pro- 
found and  genuine  than  the  former,  but  still  not  so  much 
so  as  to  forfeit  the  charter  of  sonneteers,  which  forbids 
that  sentiment  should  ever  extricate  itself  quite  from  sen- 
timentality. Neither  is  sentimentalism  wanting,  though 
it  stoops  its  very  lowest  in  the  other  sonnets  that  up- 
braid the  friend  for  robbing  him  of  his  mistress,  and 
forgive  him  in  the  same  breath.  Had  we  a  full  biography 
of  the  poet  with  all  its  surroundings,  we  might  explain 
much  that  is  obscure  in  these  remarkable  effusions,  but 
by  no  process  that  I  can  conceive,  may  we  hope  to 
recover  from  them  allusions  to  facts  and  gain  assistance 
to  illustrate  and  reanimate  the  life. 

The  publication  of  1609  was  dedicated  by  the  pub- 
lisher to  "  Mr.  W.  H.  as  the  only  begetter  of  the  sonnets," 
— the  cause  and  occasion  of  them,  we  interpret, — with 
wish  for  the  eternity  promised  by  the  poet,  an  allusion  to 
the  eighty-first  sonnet.  The  sonnets  134  and  135  have 
been  understood  rather  rashly  as  showing  that  the  friend's 
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name,  like  that  of  the  poet,  was  William.  From  the 
gexkoaX  tone  of  the  poems,  and  from  some  particular  ex- 
tiUMJoim,  it  has  also  been  assumed  that  Uie  friend  ad- 
dimtd  was  superior  in  social  rank  to  the  writer. 

Who  was  be?  Wm  ht  in  tmth  anj  one,  «r  a  mere 
phantMaut  of  wwiMilfHTriiif  brain  f  Some  hum  oo^}ec- 
fwd  ti^Bari  of  HmilkMnptnn,  and  taki  Ow  iniliA  in 
rerewe  order  for  Henry  Wriolhaalcy;  moreBQMiHwtly, 
aftlcMt,  it  has  been  held  by  others,  that  they  bdionte 
WilliaM  Herbert,  who  was,  it  is  tme,  Eari  of  Fnbrok% 
in  1000,  when  the  ooUectaon  was  published,  bat  not  when 
they  were  probably  written,  baring  only  become  so  in 
1601 — in  1697  he  was  only  serenteen.  The  tsTBS  in 
which  the  dedieatkn  of  the  first  folio  dedarss  the  attach- 
ment of  this  noble  pair  to  the  person  and  poeliy  of 

ns  he  nHnMB,  was  not  improper  or  imposri* 
of  Pembroke  as  *«the  Most  «ni- 
ts—sd  of  any  mnn  of  that  tfc, 
parts  and  a  graoaihl  speaker  npon  any  sub- 
ject, baring  a  good  pioporthm  of  leamfaig  and  a  rsady 
wit  to  apply  it.**  In  eklcr  h§$  he  was  not  exasspt  flrom 
and  frailtls^  that  as  we  hn?e  said,  beset 


lea?e  the  discussion,  oonrinoed  that  for  my  own  part  I 
am  not  likely  to  adTanoe,  stfll  less  to  settle,  eren  the 

IWniag  bnek  for  the  notes  of  domestie  and  personal 
incidsnts  dnring  thess  last  four  or  five  yean,  we  soon 
come  upon  a  series  of  indications  of  the  poet*s  worldly 
prosperity,  and  of  his  disposition  to  make  bis  natire  place 
the  sesne  of  his  e^joTment  of  it.  Here  not  only  utill 
lired  bis  fstherand  mother,  but  his  own  wife  and  family, 
and  here,  in  August,  1596,  bis  only  son  Hamnet,  in  his 
elerenth  year,  died  and  was  buried.  It  is  as  fatile  to 
speculate  as  to  sentimentalize  on  a  loss  of  wldeh  we  only 
know  the  fact.  It  may  hare  been  sodden,  mny  hare 
been  expected,  a  blow  or  a  blessing,  Tsrim;  '  d 

asaretheelcwentsofgoodsnderiL  Who^  ,    K>f 
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at  hand  shall  speak  of  their  proportions  in  a  special  case  ? 
Still,  we  may  say  thus  much ;  Shakespeare's  disposition 
of  his  property  by  his  will  proves  that  he  had  a  feeling 
for  transmitting  the  bulk  of  his  acquisitions  in  a  mass, — 
of  founding  a  family  in  the  sense  of  providing,  by  strict 
entail,  that  the  chief  of  his  descendants  should  be  always 
able  to  maintain  the  standing  of  gentleman  that  he  him- 
self had  won,  or  as  he  might  be  disposed  to  say — re- 
covered. In  this  very  year  of  1596,  is  found  a  draft  of 
arms — the  sanction  of  gentry,  which  had  been  applied 
for  at  the  herald's  ofSce,  probably  somewhat  earlier,  in 
the  name  of  his  father,  but  doubtless  on  the  motion  of 
his  now  wealthy  and  distinguished  son.  The  hope  and 
joy  of  male  succession  is  naturally  bound  up  with  these 
feelings,  and  the  loss  of  it  causes  them  a  pang  that  is  se- 
vere even  when  from  the  suffering  of  tenderer  affections 
it  is  entirely  secondary.  A  domestic  affliction  is  con- 
stantly the  turning  point  in  the  busiest  and  most  eager 
lives  ;  there  is  proof  enough  that  however  severe  the 
stroke  may  have  been,  it  did  not  paralyze  the  energies 
or  the  imagination  of  Shakespeare,  but  I  am  not  certain 
that  we  may  not  trace  its  effect  on  some  of  his  views,  and 
some  of  his  habits,  from  the  changes  he  makes  at  this  time 
in  his  property.  In  the  Easter  term  of  the  following 
year  he  bought  a  dwelling-house,  one  of  the  best  at  Strat- 
ford, known  as  New  Place,  where  he  settled  his  family 
and  at  last  died  himself,  and  in  succeeding  years  we  find 
him  bent  on  transferring  his  gains  from  London  to  War- 
wickshire, still  guided  in  his  investments  by  a  certain 
regard  for  advancement  or  establishment  in  standing,  as 
dependent  on  their  form. 

New  Place  is  described  in  an  instrument  of  the  pur- 
chase as  consisting  of  one  messuage,  two  barns,  and  two 
gardens,  with  their  appurtenances  ;  the  site  is  the  angle 
of  Chapel  Street  and  Chapel  Lane,  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  (qy.  Holy  Cross,) 
the  purchase  money  was  £60,  to  be  reckoned  as  equal 
to  about  five  times  that  sum  at  present. 

In  the  same  year  his  father  sold  a  small  portion  of  the 
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premises  in  Henley  Street — of  which  it  appears  by  the 
deed  he  was  still  in  occupation,  for  £2,  probably  a  mat- 
ter of  accommodation  to  the  neighbour  who  bought  it :  he 
ia  styled  yeoman  in  the  deed, — the  grant  of  arms  and 
gentry  i^iplied  for  not  being  yet  completed.  The  origi- 
nal drafi  of  this  sets  forth  what  was  of  course  supplied 
by  the  applicants  and  willingly  receired  by  the  heralds  at 
hands  that  came  with  money  in  them  : — 

**  That  the  |»arents  and  late  antecessors  of  John  Shakespeare, 
were,  for  their  raliant  and  faithful  service,  advanced  and  re* 
warded  by  the  most  prudent  prince,  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  of 
fiuBOOs  memory*  nthenoe  which  time  they  have  continued  at  those 
parts  fai  cood  tmwiatioo  and  credit,  and  that  the  said  John  having 
married  Maiy,  oaaghler  and  one  of  the  hein  of  Robert  Arden,  of 
WOmcoCe,  ia  the  said  ooanty,  geoL  &c  ttcT 

From  a  MS.  in  Heralds*  Ck>llege,  "  the  answer  of  Gar- 
ter and  Clarencicux  Kings  of  Arms,  to  a  libellofus  scroll 
against  certain  arms  supposed  to  be  wrongfully  giren," 
it  ■eeins  that  the  anns  given  to  Shakespeare  were  ob- 
jected to  as  being  in  effect  those  of  another  family,  and 
abo  on  the  ground  that  John  Shakespeare  was  not  en- 
titled to  amis  by  potttioii  or  estate.  The  antiquaries 
do  not  teem  to  hare  coniidered  whoae  bearings  were  so 
similar  as  to  be  interfered  with ;  for  the  rest  of  the 
charge  the  heralds  make  note  —  '*  This  John  hath  a 
patieme  thereof  under  Clarence  Cookes  hand  in  paper, 
XX  years  past. — A  justice  of  peace,  was  bailiff,  officer, 
and  chief  of  the  town  of  Stratford  upon  Avon  \5  or  16 
years  past — ^That  he  hath  lands  and  tenements  of  goo<l 
wealth  and  substance,  £500. — That  he  married  a  daugh- 
ter and  heir  of  Arden,  a  gent,  of  worship.** 

The  heralds  evidently  desired  only  to  be  protected  by 
a  plausibility ;  and  for  the  rest,  the  rule  was  admitted 
that  those  who  were  not  in  trade,  and  could  afford  arms, 
should  have  them.  Mary  Arden*8  parents  and  ante- 
cessors were  accepted  as  those  of  her  husband  ;  the  son's 
estate  was  ascribed  to  the  father,  a  magistracy  by  office 
was  passed  off"  as  a  magistracy  by  commission,  Robert 
Arden  agricofa  becomes  a  gentleman  of  worship  in  virtue 
of  his  family  name,  and,  last  of  all,  Clarence  Cooke,  who 
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is  safe,  dead  and  gone,  is  made  responsible  for  a  grant  o£ 
arms  that  appears  nowhere  in  his  records,  and,  indeed,  is 
not  referred  to  in  the  first  draft  of  1596.  The  objectors 
got  nothing  by  their  jealousy.  I  have  noted  a  conjec- 
ture elsewhere,  that  it  was  through  favouring  them  that 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy  provoked  Shakespeare  to  bring  his 
own  old  coat  into  contempt.  However  this  may  be,  in 
1599  we  have  another  draft,  which  incorporates  all  the 
pleas  of  defence,  and  positively  outsteps  the  original,  by 
purporting  to  be  a  confirmation  of  the  ancient  coat  of 
arms  granted  by  Clarencieux  Cooke  when  John  Shake- 
speare was  high  bailiff — a  palpable  invention  since  1596, 
and  also  permitting  him  to  impale  the  ancient  arms  of 
Arden  ;  and  when  the  business  was  finished,  Shakespeare 
may  have  allowed  himself  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  process  of 
becoming  a  gentleman  born,  and  having  been  so  "  any 
time  within  these  two  hours." 

In  the  meantime,  in  1597,  he  appears  to  have  looked 
forward  to  the  possibility  of  recovering  his  mother's 
estate  of  Asbyes  from  the  family  of  the  Lamberts,  whose 
somewhat  equivocal  acquisition  of  it  we  have  already 
alluded  to.  The  records  of  the  suit,  of  which  the  con- 
clusion is  unknown,  is  at  least  so  far  in  favour  of  the 
Shakespeares,  that  their  plea  is  much  more  circumstan- 
tial than  the  defendant's,  and  that  John  Lambert  of 
Barton  on  the  Heath  does  not  pretend  to  say  that  they 
ever  had  full  value  for  it,  though  lie  suggests  that  an 
improved  value  from  conclusion  of  a  lease,  is  the  motive 
and  temptation  of  their  proceedings.  Whether  the  mat- 
ter was  compromised,  or  how  otherwise,  is  not  to  be  said  ; 
and  we  must  not  read  literally  what  the  plaintiffs  put 
forward  of  utter  deficiency  of  wealth  and  influence  as 
compared  with  their  opponent. 

The  winter  of  1597-8  was  one  of  high  prices  and 
scarcity,  which  pressed  more  hardly  upon  Stratford  from 
some  disastrous  fires  that  occurred  there.  A  return  of 
stocks  of  corn  and  malt  in  the  town  shows  that  Shake- 
speare's family  was  well  cared  for,  their  note  being  ten 
quarters.     His  father's  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list, 
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but  it  might  be  hastj  to  assume  that  the  two  hoHMa 
w«re  now  united  at  New  Place.  At  the  dale  of  tke 
Rtarm,  Februarr  4,  Shakcspeara  hisMelf  wai  in  Loodoa. 
TUs,  with  much  cbe  CMwa  aad  wtattaimg,  w«  Iwni 
froi  a  tetJCT  of  Al  ilinaiB  Sliukj  tkt  €0i  immttoiH  it 
but  is  tffKmOj  Baokwd  Qoiaqr* 

laviaf  aM  Wlana  ia  iha  Lwl,  ia 
ymfatiMUrdaBdoainNataBlaygai  I 

aMB,  Mr.  nirti|Bi  is  wiOl^  Is  dUban 

•mat  add  jari  laad  ar  «Ck«  at  iiiHwj,  ar  asar  i*aai  ast 

thiakstk  H  a  mry  it  paUara  la 


oToartilhsa.  By  tha laslniUliBi  yaa aaa  gNa Mi tfcwasi;  aad 
Inr  ths  Msads  ha  caa  ai^ka  thsnfcn^  wa  tUak  U  a  Mr  aiaik  fcr 
hha  ta  Aaal  al,  aad  aal  laiiawlHi  la  ML    It  obtaiacd  wsald 


advaasa  bhb  laaasa,  aaa  waaM  sa  aa  aMca  aoaa*    Has  Mass 
atyaHwata  is  aift  psiawisia  aa  asdlpslMa  aajaatiai  al 

asMs  BHUPBH  arti  aHaMali  t  Hk  Waar  aaaapassMsl  aBBHs  si 

wM  Iks  waala  ihsjr  IM  ttaaa^  tha  dsarasss  af  cora  (wa  hsar 
la  hsjrsad  aay  aD  achsr  saaaMss  thai  I  caa  hsar  oC  dssr  aad 
afardaar)aalasBlMilt  Ihay  hava  aaMaMad  iMMhsr  la  a  gam 
aaahsr,  aM  travaDad  ta  8ir  IWn  Lacj  aa  Mday  last,  ta  ssaH 
ahda  af  aar  aMNalsr)  aa  Saadajr  la  ar  ftfk  OiaHlla  aad  H» 
Jsha  Otanrajr.  t  Aaidd  hava  sild,  aa  WiiawJy  Is  Sir  H 
OsaiWiwt.  TVwisaawsHaghsaiMBSilsdls  aiuiisa.  Hm 
Lad  haawtth  tswhataad  ilwfll  isvtl  Thoc  Wot,  ratarasd 
ftaai  ths  two  haighla  of  ths  wssdiaad,  caaM  haaw  so  Adl,  thai 

ha  asM  la  Mr.  BaOsy  thai  Bighl,  hs  haaad  ^v*!^  •  ^'•iti  *»  !«>< 
afthaailaahdlsr.aMayi«dMaaMslant  aadlhapi^saldJaha 


And  thia,  with  oChar  atwa,  as  of  tha  I 
aad  tha  hridga  pa^iieat  aiiadad,  waa  ao  doabt  ralailad 
with  olhar  hiati  aad  imgisiinni  to  oar 
Mr.  SbakaiiMna,  who,  aa 
it  aU  Tarj  aiaeli  to  hii 

Al  tha  end  of  1498,  Biehaid  Qidaty  waa  n 
hoaaad  at  tfM  Ball  laa,  hi  Ovtor  Laaa.  oa  laihia  af 
tha  SliaUbtd  Oocporatioa,  cadaafoaiiag  to  ohiaia  aoaM 
of  pahBe  baideaa,  to  alleiriato  tha  cflaeCa  of  Iha 
la  a  hasty  iatarrml  ha 
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this  letter  to  Shakespeare,  which  is  still  preserved,  with 
address  and  signature  and  seal : — 

"  Loving  countryman,  I  am  bold  of  you,  as  of  a  friend  craving 
your  help  with  xxx  li.  upon  Mr.  Bushell's  and  my  security,  or 
Mr.  Mytten's  with  me.  Mr.  Rosswell  is  not  come  to  London  as 
yet,  and  I  have  especial  cause.  You  shall  friend  me  much  in 
helping  me  out  of  all  the  debts  I  owe  in  London,  I  thank  God, 
and  much  quiet  my  mind,  which  would  not  be  indebted.  I  am 
now  towards  the  Court,  in  hope  of  answer  for  the  dispatch  of  my 
business.  You  shall  neither  lose  credit  nor  money  by  me,  the 
Lord  willing ;  and  now  but  persuade  yourself  so,  as  I  hope,  and 
you  shall  not  need  to  fear  but  with  all  hearty  thankfulness  I 
will  hold  my  time,  and  content  your  friend,  and  if  we  bargain 
farther,  you  shall  be  the  paymaster  yourself.  My  time  bids  me 
hasten  to  an  end,  and  so  I  commit  this  to  your  care,  and  hope  of 
your  help.  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  back  this  night  from  the  Court. 
Haste ;  the  Lord  be  with  you  and  with  us  all.  Amen ! 

"  From  the  Bell,  in  Carter  Lane,  the  25  October,  1598. 
"  Yours  in  all  kindness, 

"  RiC.  QUTNEY." 

"  To  my  loving  good  friend  and  countryman 
Mr.  Willm.  Shackespere  deliver  these." 

It  seems  to  have  been  on  the  same  day,  and  after  re- 
ceiving a  not  unfavourable  answer  to  the  above,  that 
Quiney  wrote  home  a  letter,  to  which  we  have  the  reply 
from  Abraham  Sturley ;  it  is  highly  characteristic,  and 
in  style  and  tenor  reminds  not  a  little  of  Shallow's  inter- 
mingling quotations  from  the  Psalmist  and  current  prices 
of  live  stock.  Here,  however,  can  only  be  found  room 
for  the  commencement : — 

"  Nov.  4,  1598.  All  health,  happiness  of  suit,  and  welfare 
be  multiplied  unto  you  and  your  labours  in  God  our  father  by 
Christ  our  Lord. 

"  Your  letter  of  the  25th  Oct.  came  to  my  hands  the  last  of 
the  same  at  night,  per  Greenway,  which  imported  a  stay  of  suits 
by  Sir  Edward  Greville's  advice,  until,  &c.  and  that  only  you 
should  folloAv  on  for  tax  and  sub.  presently,  and  also  your  travail 
and  hindrance  of  answer  therein  by  your  long  travail  and  th' 
affairs  of  the  court ;  and  that  our  countryman  Mr.  Wm.  Shak. 
would  procure  us  money,  which  I  will  like  of,  as  I  shall  hear 
when  and  where  and  how ;  and  I  pray  let  not  go  that  occasion 
if  it  may  sort  to  any  indifferent  condition." 

The  scanty  incidents  that  can  be  gleaned  for  Shake- 
speare's biography  in  the  three  last  years  of  Elizabeth — 
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of  tlie  dttgnce,  outbreak,  trial,  and  execvlfail  «f 
and  the  impriwinBeDt  of  kit  friend  Lord  SBftA^ 

■pndll J  CBTOOICMdi 

in  1600,  the  8Cntlbrdregirt«ghr«  the  bfalk  of  Wil- 
liam Hart,  mm  of  8hakfepwire*a  lirter  Joaa  aad  W  liia- 
taDd  William  Hart,  batter:  in  Jnljoftlwmae  jeardied 
the  Sir  Thomai  Lacy  of  SUkcqware^a  jovtk  aad  maa- 
haod,tnaMmittiiigyBd«BiticBtolibioii.  OntheMoT 
Scptamber,  1601,  is  recorded  the  bvrial  of  John 
ipeara,  leaTiag  a  widow,  wbo  furriTed  him  aatai 
toadaj.  In  May,  1602,  Gilbert  Shakeapeara oompleled 
for  his  brother  WJIlhi,  thf  abaaat  from  Stratlbrd,  an 
important  poreham  ftmi  WilBam  aad  John  Ooaba,  of 
107  aerci  of  arable  land;  b  Scplamhv  of  the  nse  jmir 
he  ae(|«irBd  a  hoMe  or  ootli«t  k  Dmid  LaM» 
Nov  FhMt  I  mrf  hirtly,  pwehMad  a  mamw^ 
gardeM,  Md  orahardii  of  B««dai  UadarhiU, 
f a  Ab  7«Br  died  hb  oornipwidMH  Blohard  QdMj. 
On  the  1 7th  of  December,  1606,  the  eorpontioa  ordwad, 
•*  that  thera  thall  be  do  idayt  or  iai«rliidai  playtd  hi  the 
ehambv*  the  gvBdhatU'Dor  b  aay  part  of  the  hoaaa  or 

the  baiUi;  al Jgmw,  aad  tanwwi  of  liii  botoigh  ihall 
giva  leave  or  Uoeaoa  tharaaalo  ihall  wrMi  mr  ererj 
oftaea  zi.**  It  it  pleanal  to  ftad  thai  the  order  fluled 
of  ita  eflcct  for  tea  joar^  whaa,  ia  1612,  the  pmml^ 
wat  raited  to  £ia  **  The  iaooavaaieaoe  of  phtjrtbefa« 
oi;  with  the  aahNrftdaam,  aad  how 
of  them  iii«itel  the  ofdon 
,  riaal  the  cxamplai  of  oCh«  wea 
dtka  aad  bofw^ha,  ke.  ftc*  Bmk  k  the 
graatiag  that  the  dramatio  poet  of  all 
waa  likalj  to  lad  whaa  he  taraed  agaia  to  aattle 
ia  hit  owa  ooaatry  aad  aamag  hit  owa  ktadrtd ;  aad  who 
ahaD  bbme  hba  if  ha  made  it  aa^Mt  to  take  toplm 

betidetoccupatioBfthaa  the  fcramr  corporate  ooaapaaioBa 
of  hif  &ther— 4Mxordfav  to  Bowe,aiMl  to  faidieationt  b  Ut 
win,  amoay  "the  gaaHamea  of  tfm  ae^hboaAood." 
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In  1600,  Henry  IV.  Part  ii.,  Henry  V.,  Titus  Andro- 
nicus,  and  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  were  printed,  and 
As  You  Like  It  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  books. 
In  1602  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  is  found  in  print; 
and  the  Diary  of  a  Barrister  records  a  performance  of 
Twelfth  Night,  or  What  You  Will,  on  the  2nd  of  Fe- 
bruary, in  Middle  Temple  Hall.  If  we  may  trust  the 
genuineness  of  an  interlined  memorandum  in  the  El- 
lesmere  papers,  Othello  was  played  on  the  6th  of 
August  this  year,  for  the  solace  of  her  Majesty  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  the  last  visit  she  ever  paid  to  one  of  her 
nobility,  and  within  six  months  of  her  death,  at  Hare- 
field  Place,  the  seat  of  Lord  Keeper  Egerton. 

On  March  23, 1602-3,  Queen  Elizabeth  died  ;  with  her 
died  many  a  fantastic  folly,  but  also  a  sympathy  with 
the  better  spirit  of  the  nation  that  was  wanting  on  the 
English  throne  for  many  a  long  year  after.  The  arts, 
however,  had  still  a  respite ;  and  general  tradition,  and 
the  warrant  of  Ben  Jonson,  assure  us  that  James  was 
no  unworthy  successor  of  Elizabeth,  at  least  as  an  appre- 
ciator  of  the  Shakespearian  drama. 

"  Sweet  swan  of  Avon,  what  a  sight  it  were 
To  see  thee  in  our  waters  yet  appear, 
And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames 
That  so  did  take  Eliza  and  our  James." 

On  the  allusion  to  the  Queen  in  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  and  on  her  suggestion  of  the  love  misadventures 
in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  I  have  commented  in 
the  Essays  on  those  plays.  Chettle,  in  his  "  England's 
Mourning  Garment,"  1603,  complains  of  Shakespeare, 
with  other  poets,  neglecting  to  elegize  her  memory : — 

"  Nor  doth  the  silver-tongued  Melicert 
Drop  from  his  honied  muse  one  sable  tear 

To  mourn  her  death  that  graced  his  desert, 
And  to  his  lays  opened  her  royal  ear. 

Shepherd,  remember  our  Elizabeth, 

And  sing  her  rape,  done  by  that  Tarquin  death," 

In  the  terms  employed  by  Chettle,  there  is  a  suggestion 
that  he  at  least  recognized  as  Shakespeare's — the  honied 
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^tremoM  of  tbe  lamenUtion  o; 
in  a  9Tmilar  ^tanEa,  p.  xlix. 

The  pUjers  stood  well  for  the  new  reign:  Jtmm*9 
Uste  for  tiie  drama  had  alreadjr  declared  itaalf  k  Sool* 
land :  at  earlj  m  IMS,  we  fiiid  an  FugliA  eipiny, 
called  **  Her  U^m^  Fbjcrt,**  H  IIm  Heonyb  conrt. 
b«t  tint  title  wm  ghren  to  man  tkan  OM  Mapmy.  ftn<1 
I  do  Bot  find  prrmfUiat  fflnlmmn't,  **  tin  Lord  (  ' 
berioio*!  »enrant^"  were  «?«  « itTlod.  At  a  la(  • 
HW^J— WMfonodbniTiiytlwl  UTiilii  i  ofBdi 

wHJiin  tko  bwgk,  k  ipilo  of  MRMM,  wd  Mit  of 
and  threats  of  alnreh  oombo  oa  paopla  raort 
la  OeloW,  1601,  tko  uf|iiy  oaDad,  t 
al  laait,  the  IGaf*f  MrvMit%  ara  Ibu 
with  liproia]  rpcnmrncndation  of  hit  Mn|wlj 
la  the  PhmMC,  Ikulifl;  and  CooDcsl,  and  on  the  iCioi^  of 


ilnmhoiyrtjMribilbr  their  pcHbnMaeait  mmIi  br 
^  ofthobM^b 

\  othen  of  ▼ariowi  degirmi,  rimi  nNgptt  to 

/*  Of  thaor%faiaMl|imialhhtoi7of  Uii. 
!■  haoviH  aod  aalhfaig,  wo  aaj 
•bM  J  i^,  of  «ho  ooapo^r  W  laadi  al  fkk  thM.  On 
the  aeewiiiiB  of  Janoi,  hoverer,  to  the  BagfiA  Ihrooo, 
ha  totantod  to  SmNid ;  and  hi  aa  oarif 

■    *  •     a.t-  r 

pioaaBa^  ■■! 

Ji 

ofthe 
phiji,  OS  the  7lh  of 
Maj.  On  the  M  ho  anthoriaad  the  reopaBfay  of  the 
theatio^  and  on  the  15th  he  anthoriaad,  by  patent,  the 
liDowfaig  aetare,  and  othen,  to  perlbmi  aa  hit  ■«» 
aa  weO  al  the  Globe  aa  b  an j  part  of  hie  domi- 
The  anwnetalhiB— on  the  order  of  which  ii  ie 


Phil- 

lipe,  John  HeniiBgo,  HcBiy  Conddl,  Wmiaii^  8lj,  Robert 
Annjn,  and  Richard  Cowley.    The 
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Earl  of  Worcester's  players,  of  whom  Thomas  Hey- 
wood,  the  dramatist,  was  one,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
the  company  of  the  Lord  Admiral,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Edward  Alley n,  founder  of  Dulwich  College. 

A  letter  to  Alleyn  this  year,  from  his  wife  Joan  in 
London,  where  he  seems  to  have  left  her  while  he  took 
himself  away  from  the  danger  of  the  plague,  has  been 
quoted  by  one  biographer  for  a  circumstantial  mention 
of  Shakespeare,  while  another  gives  a  representation  of 
the  decaying  document  that  admits  no  space  for  the  only 
words  of  interest;  here  it  is,  however,  as  the  prior  au- 
thority gives  it,  little  as  it  can  be  considered  worth: — 

"  About  a  week  ago  there  came  a  youth,  who  said  he  was  Mr. 
Francis  Chaloner,  who  would  have  borrowed  x  li.  to  have  bought 

things  for and  said  he  was  known  unto  you  and  Mr. 

Shakespeare  of  the  Globe,  who  came said  he  knew  him 

not,  only  he  heard  of  him  he  was  a  rogue so  he  was 

glad  we  did  not  lend  him  the  money Richard  Johnes 

[went]  to  seek  and  enquire  after  the  fellow,  and  said  he  had  lent 
him  a  horse.  I  fear  me  he  gulled  him,  though  he  gulled  not  us : 
the  youth  was  a  pretty  youth,  and  handsome  in  apparel;  we 
know  not  what  became  of  him." 

The  date  given  is  October  20,  1603. 

"  About  us  the  sickness  doth  cease,  and  likely  more  and  more, 
by  God's  help,  to  cease:  all  the  companies  be  come  home,  and 
well,  for  aught  we  know." 

On  the  2nd  of  December  in  this  year,  his  Majesty  was 
at  W^ilton,  the  seat  of  the  young  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
thither  John  Heminge  and  the  rest  of  his  company  were 
summoned  from  Mortlake,  and  for  one  play  received 
£30,  as  his  Majesty's  reward  for  pains  and  expenses. 
At  Christmas,  Shakespeare's  company  performed  six 
plays  before  the  King  and  Prince  at  Hampton  Court, 
receiving  twenty  nobles  for  each  performance.  As  it  is 
known  that  Shakespeare  acted  in  Ben  Jonson's  Sejanus 
in  the  course  of  this  year  at  the  Globe, — the  play  was,  I 
must  say  very  excusably,  damned, — it  is  most  likely 
that  he  took  part  as  an  actor  in  the  plays  before  the 
coui't.  That  he  continued  on  the  stage  at  least  till 
April,  1604,  has  been  inferred,  perhaps  hastily,  from  his 
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name  being  continued  at  that  date  in  a  list  of  the 
"  King's  Company  "  in  a  letter  from  the  Ck)iincil  to  the 
Lord  Mayor.  The  order  of  the  individual  names 
differs  ftt)m  the  previous  list;  but  that  a  general 
agreement  exists  will  be  seen  by  dividing  the  sequence 
into  sets  which  aeem  to  mark  the  successire  degrees 
of  ImaiiiMi  intereii  of  the  actors :  Barbage,  Fletcher, 
Shakespeare, — Phillips,  Condell,  Hemingc, — Armyn, 
Sy,  Cowley, — Hostler,  Day ;  the  last  are  new  names. 

In  1604  occurs  the  first  mention  of  Measure  for 
Measure ;  it  was  played  before  the  courts  according 
to  the  Accounts  of  the  Revels ;  which  also  record,  in 
the  same  year,  a  play  in  the  banqucting-house  at 
Whitehall,  called  The  Moor  of  Venice ;  the  Sunday 
Ibllowing  (so  much  for  the  royal  Sabbatarian  procla- 
mation) a  play  of  the  Merry  Wires  of  Windsor.  In 
the  Essay  on  Measure  for  Measure,  I  have  adverted 
to  its  seeming  reflection  of  the  royal  features.  In 
this  year,  also,  af^wared  an  accurate  edition  of  Hamlet, 
**  Newly  imprinted  tad  enlarged  to  almost  as  much 
again  as  it  was  acoording  to  the  true  and  perfect 
copy.**  How  rcecBtly  Um  poet  may  hare  mide  the 
additions  that  now  first  got  into  print  is  not  to  be 
known, — but  there  is  something  that  tastes  of  the 
tamei  as  well  in  the  satire  on  popular  fickleness  rc- 
ipeeting  portraiture  of  royalty  alive  or  dead,  as  in 
that  on  Uae  companies  of  children,  who  have  carried 
it  oflf  from  adult  players,  "  Hercules  and  his  load  to,** 
perhaps  an  allusion  to  empty  benches  at  the  Globe 
Theatre,  of  which  the  ensign  is  said  to  have  been 
Hercules  or  Atlas  bearing  the  Globe ;  motto,  **  Totus 
mundus  agit  histrioncm.** 

The  scanty  deUils  of  the  poet's  life  for  1604,  furnish 
one  more  record  of  him,  but  it  is  as  engaged  in  afiieiirs 
prosaic  enough.  He  had  sold  malt  at  Stratford  to  Philip 
Rogers,  at  several  times,  to  the  amount  of  £1  ISs.lOd., 
and  not  being  able  to  get  his  money,  commenced  an 
action,  by  filing  a  declaration  in  the  Stratford  Court  of 
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Record,  which  probably  answered  its  purpose  without 
further  proceedings. 

In  July,  1605,  Shakespeare  completed  a  purchase 
of  a  moiety  of  a  lease,  with  thirty  years  yet  to  run,  of 
the  tithes,  great  and  small,  of  Stratford,  Old  Strat- 
ford, Bishopton,  and  Welcombe:  for  this  it  appears 
in  the  indenture  of  conveyance,  in  which  he  is  styled 
of  Stratford  on  Avon,  Gentleman,  he  paid  down 
£440.  It  is  the  largest  of  his  investments  of  which 
we  have  any  trace,  and  from  the  terms  in  which 
his  attention  was  directed  to  it  some  years  before 
by  Sturley,  it  seems  by  its  nature  to  have  carried  with 
it  a  degree  of  local  importance  beyond  the  mere 
consideration  of  amount.  It  is  also  the  last  of  his 
purchases  that  can  be  traced,  with  the  exception  of  a 
house  in  Blackfriars,  in  1613,  for  which  he  paid  down 
only  <£80,  mortgaging  the  premises  for  £60,  as  if  his 
object  was  some  convenience  in  the  possession  rather 
than  the  investment. 

This  absence  of  later  investments,  and  none  later 
are  to  be  inferred  from  his  will,  seems  also  to  indicate 
that  one  advantage  of  the  lease  was,  that,  being  ter- 
minable, it  yielded  a  larger  proportionate  return 
available  as  present  income.  How  far  the  purchase 
money  in  these  several  instances  was  derived  from 
realization  of  his  shares  in  the  London  theatres  is 
not  to  be  known.  Augustine  Phillips,  in  leaving  him 
30s.  in  gold,  in  his  wiU,  dated  May,  1605,  still  calls  him 
his  fellow,  or  partner,  and  in  his  own  wUl  he  applies 
the  same  term  to  others  of  the  surviving  company.  Ho 
makes  no  allusion  to  or  disposition  of  theatrical  property 
in  his  will ;  but  the  possibility  is  open  that  this  may 
have  been  a  matter  of  earlier  and  separate  arrangement ; 
and  we  know  from  other  sources  that  the  players' 
establishment  was  under  charges,  not  merely  eleemo- 
synary, for  the  wives  and  families  of  their  deceased 
fellows.  If  we  could  use  the  evidence  of  the  impugned 
Ellesmere    discoveries,    Shakespeare   still   possessed    a 
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valae  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre  in  1608  ahnost  equal 
to  a  fourth  of  the  whole. 

The  diary  of  Ward,  the  vicar,  who  succeeded  the 
minister  deprived  at  the  Restoration,  is  fair  argument, 
or  rather  proof,  that  Shakespeare  liveil  upon  a  liberal 
scale  that  rather  invited  exaggeration  :  he  says  at  the 
rate  of  £1000  a  year,  but  the  value  of  money  had 
greatly  declined  since  the  death  of  Shakespeare,  and 
traditional  figures  are  always  unreliable, — if  we  under- 
stand abont  the  equivalent  of  £1000  a  year,  we  may  be 
not  so  far  from  the  truth. 

The  next  personal  note  we  encounter  is  an  important 
one ;  on  the  6th  of  June,  1607,  Shakesj^eare's  eUIest 
ilanghter,  SoiaiiiiA,  wm  married,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  to  Jolm  Hall,  gentleman,  a  physician  settled  at 
aUmUord,  then  hi  his  thirty-second  year.  The  posi- 
tion of  Mm.  TTall  in  her  flUher  s  will  would  alone 
proTe  that  he  was  w«fl  Mittfied  with  the  alliance. 
Dr.  Hairs  case  book,  from  1617,  still  exists;  in  manu- 
script. A  nledion  from  it  was  publishcfl  about 
tweotj  yoan  after  hit  death,  under  the  title  of 
**Sdect  Obienratioiia  on  English  Bodies,  or  Cures  in 
desperate  Diseases,**  and  went  through  three  editions. 
To  the  entry  of  his  death  in  the  Stratford  register,  a 
note  is,  unusually,  appended, — Mediau  peritissimus. 
[n  this  year  King  Lear  was  acted.  On  the  31st  of 
Deoember,  1607,  the  registry  of  St.  Saviour's,  South- 
wark,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Globe  Theatre, 
shows  the  burial  of  Edmund  Shakespeare,  player, 
— no  doubt  this  was  the  poet's  brother,  only  in  his 
twenty-eighth  year,— of  whom,  beyond  this  note  of 
his  profession,  the  birth  and  death  make  up  the 
history.  On  the  2l8t  of  February,  1607-8,  Mr.  or 
Dr.  Hall  baptized  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Hall,  the 
sole  issue  of  the  marriage,  and  the  only  grandchild 
Shakespeare  lived  to  see.  On  the  9th  of  St^ptember, 
in  the  same  year,  the  poet's  mother,  Mary  Shake- 
speare, was  buried,  and  in  October  he  was  sponsor 
for  William  Walker,  whom  he  remembered  in  h\^  will. 
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as  godfathers  are  bound  to  do.  In  this  year  King 
Lear  was  printed  three  times  for  the  same  book- 
seller. This  is  also  the  date  of  another  of  the  papers 
from  the  Ellesmere  collection,  of  such  vexatiously 
equivocal  authenticity.  It  purports  to  be  the  players' 
valuation  of  their  interest  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre, 
showing  the  sum  they  would  demand  of  the  Corpo- 
ration on  a  negotiation  to  buy  them  out.  The  item 
of  Shakespeare  exhibits  him  as  the  owner  of  four 
out  of  the  twenty  shares  into  which  the  property  was 
divided,  valued  at  £933  6s.  8d.  or  seven  years'  pur- 
chase of  the  yearly  value  of  each  share,  estimated  at 
£33  6*.  8 J.— and  in  addition,  he  appears  as  the  owner 
of  the  wardrobe  and  properties  of  the  same  theatre, 
valued  at  £400. 

In  1608,  Troilus  and  Cressida  was  acted  and 
printed ;  Pericles  printed.  At  Stratford,  the  poet, 
not  being  able  to  recover  a  small  debt  due  to  him 
from  one  John  Addenbrook  in  March,  proceeds  in 
June  against  Horneby,  his  bail,  with  what  success  is 
not  stated. 

The  year  1609  furnishes  another  document  in  the 
same  uneasy  category  of  suspicion  that  has  troubled 
us  before ;  this  time  we  have  a  draft  of  a  warrant 
of  Privy  Seal,  appointing  Daborne,  Shakespeare,  Field, 
and  Kirkham  to  preside  over — "  to  provide,  bring  up, 
instruct,  and  exercise"  the  juvenile  company  called 
the  Children  of  her  Majesty's  Revels :  it  has  a  note 
appended,  "  stayed,"  so  that  in  any  case  the  effect  was 
nil.  Shakespeare  was  this  year  rated  to  the  poor  of 
the  Liberty  of  the  Clink,  in  Southwark,  at  6d.  per 
week — possibly  for  a  dwelling-house,  possibly  for  his 
share  in  the  Globe  Theatre. 

In  1611,  record  is  found  of  the  performance  of  The 
Tempest  and  of  The  Winter's  Tale,  at  Whitehall,  be- 
fore the  King's  Majesty. 

In  1612,  the  corporation  of  Stratford,  to  their  own 
loss,  not  to  say  disgrace,  thoiight  it  worth  their  while 
to  renew  the  order  against  dramatic  performances  in 
the  Guildhall. 
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At  the  beginning  of  1613,  Shakespeare's  brother 
Richard  died  at  Stratford,  in  his  fortieth  year.  About 
a  month  later  the  purchase  of  the  house  in  Blackfriars 
was  completed,  as  already  stated, — with  what  aim  or 
convenience  we  are  not  to  know.  In  June  occurred 
the  conflagration  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  which  had 
stood  for  eighteen  years,  and  was  set  on  fire  by  wad- 
ding from  the  small  cannon  fired  in  a  scene  of  Henry 
VIII.  the  first  day  of  its  performance  as  a  new  play. 
Some  manuscript  notes  in  a  copy  of  Stow*s  Annals, 
headed  **  A  note  of  soch  pMMges  as  have  been  omitted, 
and  as  I  have  seen  anoe  the  printing  of  Stowe*s  Sur- 
vey, &c.  &c.*'  famish  these  memoranda : — **  Playhouses. 
The  Globe  Playhonse  on  the  Bankside  in  South wark 
was  burnt  down  to  the  ground  in  the  year  1612  (the 
year  is  wrong),  and  new  built  up  agmin  in  the  year 
1613,  at  the  great  charge  of  King  James  and  many 
nobleuien  and  others,  and  now  pulled  down  to  the 
ground  by  Sir  Matthew  Brand,  on  Monday  the  16 
April,  1644.*'  The  mention  of  the  aid  given  by 
noblenien  aaggmU  that  this  may  have  been  the  ooca- 
■aoB  of  the  lib«ality  of  Ix>rd  Southampton.  A  tradi- 
tion, which  for  my  own  part  I  see  more  reaaon  to 
credit  than  distrust,  was  afloat  among  the  infocmanti 
of  Oldys,  that  James  wrote  Shakespeare  an  amicable 
letter  with  his  own  hand,  and  that  it  was  long  in  the 
powewion  of  Sir  William  ITavcnant.  Sheflkld,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  ia  named  as  the  voucher  for  the 
knight*s  possession  of  it.  A  fair  occasion  for  an 
amicable  holograph  note  to  a  poet  is  surely  not  incon- 
ceivable, even  from  a  sovereign  with  an  interpretation 
of  his  dignity  far  severer  than  is  chargeable  on  James  I. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  term  of  what  was 
allowed  to  the  world  of  the  life  of  Shakespeare,  but  no 
sign  is  discoverable  by  the  biographer  of  the  approach- 
ing end.  On  the  9th  of  July,  Stratford  was  ravaged 
by  another  fire,  which  is  stated  in  the  King's  briel| 
obtained  in  aid  of  the  sufferers,  to  have  destroyed 
fifty-four  dwelling-houses,  many  of  them  being  very 
fair  bouses,  together  with  great  store  of  com,  &c.  to 
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the  value  of  £8000  or  upwards.  The  day  after  the 
fire  died  John  Combe,  the  friend  of  Shakespeare,  of 
whom  and  his  brother  William  Combe,  high  sheriff 
of  his  county  in  this  year,  he  had  made  one  of  his 
larger  purchases.  The  particular  intimacy  of  Shake- 
speare with  Mr.  Combe,  "noted  for  his  wealth  and 
usury,"  reached  Rowe,  so  far,  perhaps,  not  inac- 
curately ;  but  he  added  also  a  stupid  epitaph,  that  I 
have  no  patience  to  recopy.  Another  tradition  ascribes 
to  him  another  satirical,  or  rather  scurrilous  epitaph 
on  Thomas  Combe,  and  each  story  has  the  formular 
finish  that  the  ofience  was  mortal,  a  proved  falsity. 
John  Combe  in  his  will,  which  reads  like  that  of  a 
just  and  conscientious,  if  careful  man,  leaves  £5  to 
Mr.  William  Shakespeare,  who  in  his  own  will  be- 
queaths to  Mr.  Thomas  Combe  his  sword.  John 
Combe's  first  provision  in  his  will  was  for  a  "  conve- 
nient tombe,  of  the  value  of  three  score  pounds,"  which 
still  remains,  with  his  effigy  recumbent,  and  inscribed 
with  his  benefactions — liberal,  but  well  guarded  from 
abuse ;  and  very  agreeable  it  is  to  have  the  copied  fea- 
tures of  a  man  who  was  even  a  familiar  of  Shakespeare, 
not  to  say  friend.  In  life  he  resided  very  near  New 
Place ;  his  house  being  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  mo- 
nastic college,  and  in  part  constructed  out  of  its  offices. 
The  Chamberlain's  accounts  of  Stratford  supply  us 
with  an  odd  item  for  this  year — I  find  no  note  of  exacter 
date: — 

"  Item,  for  one  quart  of  sack  and  one  quart  of  claret  wine,  given 
to  a  preacher  at  the  New  Place,  xx  d." 

The  epitaph  on  Mrs.  Hall  shows  that  her  disposition 
was  devotional : — 

*'  Witty  beyond  her  sex,  but  that's  not  all, 
Wise  to  salvation  was  good  Mistress  Hall ; 
Something  of  Shakespeare  was  in  that,  but  this 
Wholly  of  Him  with  whom  she's  now  in  bliss." 

Devotional,  however,  was  a  wide  term,  and  embraces  all 
moods,  from  horror  to  beatitude,  and  no  inference  lies 
from  the  impressions  of  the  feminine  household  either  to 
the  indifference  or  the  settled  convictions  of  the  master 
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of  it.  That  the  entertainment  of  the  dirine  was  in 
partf  at  least,  charged  to  the  town,  maj  implj  that  his 
functions  and  doctrines  were  in  harmony  with  the  strait- 
ening tendency  of  the  Corporation  at  this  time — but  it 
is  futile  to  spin  conjectures  so  finely. 

The  5  th  of  September  in  this  year  is  the  date  of  « 
paper  in  which  Shakespeare  is  named  among  others 
whose  interetU  w«re  likely  to  be  affected  by  a  project 
for  enclosing  some  of  the  common  lands  near  the  town. 
()n  the  28th  of  October  is  dated  the  copy  of  a  legal 
document,  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  interpret,  but  by 
which  security  seems  to  be  assured  to  William  Shake- 
speare and  Thomas  Greene,  that  in  the  event  of  the 
enclosure,  any  check  that  could  be  proved  as  accruing 
in  consequence  to  the  increase  in  yearly  value  of  the 
titbei  they  had  an  interest  in,  should  be  made  good. 

Thomas  Greene  was  the  clerk  of  the  Corporation,  and 
In  November  of  this  year  he  is  on  their  business  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  made  this  note : — 


«*  1614,  Jovis  17,  No.  My  coosfai  Shsksspesrs  comhig  y«tor- 
day  to  town,  I  wont  to  sso  him  bow  ho  did.  Ho  toM  no  that 
they  SMorod  him  thoy  moant  to  ondoos  no  farther  than  to  Gkwpel 
Bu^  and  so  ap  straight  (leaving  oat  part  of  the  dingles  to  the 
field)  to  the  gate  in  Oopton  Hedge,  and  take  in  Salosbniy's 
piece,  and  that  they  mean  in  April  to  snnrey  the  land,  and  then 
lo  givo  satiiAKCtoo,  and  not  beflwo :  and  he  and  Mr.  Hall  sagr 
th^  think  thort  will  bo  nothing  done  at  all" 

About  s  fortnight  later  Greene  is  back  at  Stratford, 
where  we  are  obliged  to  him  for  this  note : — 

**  23  Dec  A  ball :  Letters  written,  one  to  Mr.  Manyring,anotlier 
to  Mr.  Shakespeare,  with  almoet  all  the  company's  hands  to  either. 
I  also  writ  myself  to  my  coasin  Shakeqieare^  the  copies  of  all  our 
acts,  and  then  also  a  note  of  the  inconveniences  would  happen  by 
the  enclosare." 

William  Combe  was  a  leading  promoter  of  the  project 
of  enclosure,  which  was  in  the  end  forbidden  by  the 
Privy  Council. 

How  Greene  was  related  to  Shakespeare  has  not  been 
traced,  but  the  fact  is  of  interest,  as  bearing  on  the  early 
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legal  knowledge  and  even  occupations  of  the  poet,  which 
gain  in  probability  if  he  had  a  cousin  in  the  profession. 
The  Stratford  registry  has  an  entry  of  a  "  Greene 
alias  Shakespeare,"  not  readily  explained. 

We  are  recalled  to  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  was  a 
poet,  by  a  compliment  to  him  in  this  character  by  C.  B. 
— it  is  thought  Charles  Best — who,  in  his  "  Ghost  of 
Richard  the  Third,"  printed  this  year,  does  homage  to 
Shakespeare  and  honour  to  himself  by  these  lines ; 
Kichard  speaks — 

"  To  him  that  impt  my  fame  with  Clio's  quill, 
Whose  magic  raised  me  from  Oblivion's  den, 
That  writ  my  story  on  the  Muses  hill, 

And  with  my  actions  dignified  his  pen ; 
He  that  from  Helicon  sends  many  a  rill, 

Whose  nectar'd  veins  are  drunk  by  thirsty  men ; 
Crown'd  be  his  style  with  fame,  his  head  with  bays, 
And  none  detract  but  gratulate  his  praise." 

Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair  was  brought  out  at 
the  Hope  Theatre  on  the  31st  of  October,  a  week  or  two 
before  Shakespeare's  arrival  in  London  :  of  the  course  of 
his  own  poetic  industry  we  have  no  record,  but  it  is 
plausibly  inferred  that  to  these  latter  years  belongs  the 
composition  of  the  Roman  plays.  That,  however,  he 
brought  no  novelty  with  him  to  London  this  Christmas 
seems  likely  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from 
John  Chamberlain  to  Sir  Dudley  Carlton  : — 

"  5  January,  1614-5.  They  have  plays  at  court  every  night, 
both  holidays  and  working  days,  wherein  they  show  great  patience, 
being  for  the  most  part  such  poor  stuff,  that  instead  of  delight 

they  send  the  auditory  away  with  discontent." "  Indeed 

our  poets'  brains  and  inventions  are  grown  very  dry,  in  so  much 
that  of  five  new  plays  there  is  not  one  that  pleases,  and  therefore 
they  are  driven  to  furbish  over  their  old,  which  stand  them  in  best 
stead  and  bring  them  most  profit." 

For  the  next  year  of  Shakespeare's  life,  1615,  the  last 
but  one,  not  even  the  indiscriminate  industry  of  Shakes- 
pearian biographers  can  glean  a  grain  of  fact. 

On  the  loth  of  February,  1615-16,  Shakespeare's 
youngest  and  only  other  child  and  daughter,  Judith,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-one,  was  married  to  Thomas  Quiney,  a 

I.  f 
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few  years  her  junior,  yintner  and  wine-merchant,  of 
Stratford,  the  son  of  the  poet's  correspondent  Richard 
Quiney,  who  had  died  in  1602,  while  bailiff  of  the  town. 
For  Judith  Shakespeare,  one  is  naturally  surprised  to 
find  that,  in  executing  a  legal  deed,  she  did  not  sign  her 
name,  like  her  sister  Susanna,  but  made  a  mark — in  fact, 
that  Shakespeare's  daughter,  at  more  than  mature  a^ 
could  not  write.  Her  father's  will  appears  to  have  beea 
drawn  in  anticipation  of  the  marriage,  and  though  lier 
elder  sister  occupies  a  far  more  favourable  position  in  it, 
this  teems  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  general  principle 
of  hit  arrangements.  His  provision  for  her  cannot  be 
called  illiberal — even  without  the  allowance,  that  we 
kaow  not  what  he  may  have  done  anterior  to  his  death, 
nor  whether  the  daughters  and  widow  may  not  have  had 
tome  income  aoeniing  from  theatrical  interest,  of  which 
no  mention  occurs  in  the  will,  as  not  being  necessary. 
Hit  wish  and  design  were  to  keep  the  bulk  of  his  pro> 
perty  together  by  as  strict  an  entail  as  he  could  execute,— 
horn  the  pride  of  founding  a  family,  it  may  be  tuggetted, 
Mcrificing  the  nuuiy  to  the  one ;  let  us  say,  rather,  from 
prudent  calculation  that  the  welfare  of  the  many  of  his 
dfltoendants  would  be  best  consulted  by  securing  for 
tiie  head  and  chief  of  them  a  firm  standing  in  tlio  social 
grade  to  which  he  had  attained; — a  consideration  tho 
force  of  which  many  who  know  England  and  English 
prepossessions  will  neither  challenge  nor  gainsay. 

The  will  gives  to  Judith  £100  in  discharge  of  her 
marriage  portion,  and  another  £50  in  return  for  her 
renunciation  to  her  sister  of  her  estate  and  right  in  cer- 
tain copyhold  property,  and  another  £150  is  settled  upon 
her  for  her  life  and  her  children,  making  together  £300, 
the  equivalent  of  nearly  five  times  the  sum, — say  £1400 
at  the  present  time.  To  this  is  added  the  bequest  of  his 
broad  silver  gilt  bowl,  specially  reserved  from  the  rest 
of  his  plate,  which  he  leaves  to  his  granddaughter  Eliza- 
beth Hall. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  was  in  the 
Mune  sense  as  a  special  remembrance  and  a  material 
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token  valuable  by  association,  that  he  left  to  his  wife — 
fully  provided  for  otherwise,  as  we  have  seen — his  second 
best  bed,  with  the  furniture.  How  it  happened  that  it 
was  the  second  best  bed,  and  not  the  best,  that  his  wife 
would  particularly  value,  who  shall  say, — but  that  so  it 
was  may  be  assumed  with  coniideuce  ;  possibly  the  best 
bed  may  have  been,  as  so  often  was  the  case,  the  state 
bed  of  the  reserved  and  visitors'  room. 

To  his  sister  Joan,  besides  a  possible  reversion,  he  left 
£20,  all  his  wearing  apparel,  available  in  a  family  of 
three  sons,  and  for  her  life  the  house  and  garden  that 
she  occupied  tit  the  nominal  rent  of  12d.  To  her  three 
sons  he  left  £5  apiece.  To  William  Walker,  his  godson, 
now  in  his  eighth  year,  205.  in  gold. 

He  left  his  sword  to  Mr.  Thomas  Combe ;  to  Thomas 
Russel,  Esq.  and  Francis  Collins,  of  Warwick,  Gent.,  his 
executors,  he  left  to  the  first  £5,  to  the  second  £13  6s.  Sd. 
(IZ  twenty  nobles).  John  Combe  had  left  the  same 
Francis  Collins  £lO,  and  a  like  sum  to  his  son  Jno. 
Collins  as  godson. 

He  left  rings  of  26*.  8d.  (zz  2  nobles)  each,  to  Ham- 
net  (spelt  Hamlett  in  will)  Sadler,  his  ancient  friend,  to 
William  Reynolds,  gent. — probably  the  relative  of  John 
Combe  mentioned  in  his  will, — to  Anthony  Nash,  gent,  of 
Welcombe,  the  father  of  Thomas  Nash,  who  afterwards 
married  Elizabeth  Hall,  and  to  Mr.  John  Nash,  probably 
brother  of  Anthony,  and  to  his  fellows,  John  Hemynge, 
Richard  Burbage,  and  Henry  Condell. 
To  the  poor  of  Stratford  he  left  £10. 
All  the  real  estate  is  devised  to  his  daughter  Susanna 
Hall  for  life,  and  then  entailed  upon  her  first  son  and 
his  heirs  male  ;  in  default  of  such  issue  to  her  second  son 
and  his  heirs  male,  and  so  on ;  again,  in  default,  to  his 
granddaughter  Elizabeth  Hall ;  and  in  default  of  issue 
again,  to  his  daughter  Judith  and  her  heirs  male. 

Gilbert  Shakespeare  probably  died  before  his  brother, 
but  when  is  not  known ;  the  Stratford  register  records 
the  burial  of  a  Gilbert  Shakespeare,  adolescens,  possibly 
his  son,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1611-12.     He  was  liv- 
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ing  and  at  Stratford  in  1609,  when  he  witnecsed  a  deed 
there. 

The  children  of  Judith  Quiney  died  early,  and  when 
she  herself  departed  in  1662,  Elizabeth  Hall  was  the 
only  descendant  of  the  poet  who  remained.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  she  had  married  Mr.  Thomas  Nash  of  Strat- 
ford, became  a  widow  in  1647,  and  two  years  later  mar- 
ried Mr.  afVerwards  Sir  John  Barnard.  She  died  child- 
less, and  by  her  will,  in  1669,  her  estate  was  sold  and 
dispersed,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  houses  in  Ucnley 
Street,  the  reputed  and  probable  birth-place  of  the  poet, 
which  she  devised  to  Thomas  Hart,  the  grandson  of 
Shaketpeare^s  sister  Joan — (a  collateral  branch  that 
has  not  prospered,)  and  was  not  unmindfiU  of  some  of 
the  name  of  Hathaway. 

These  are  five  daughters  of  her  kinsman  Thomas  Hath- 
away, late  of  Stratford, — Joan,  who  is  married,  and 
Judith,  Rose,  Elizabeth,  and  Susanna,  not  out  of  hope 
to  be ;  tliese  seem  to  be  nieces  of  Anne  Hathaway,  bom 
in  1577,  and  her  sisters,  Elisabeth  in  1579,  and  Rose 
1582,  children  of  a  Hiomas  EUthaway.  The  agreement 
of  the  Christian  names  with  those  in  Shakespeare*s  family 
will  be  obsenred,  but  the  exact  relationship  that  linked 
all  these  to  the  Anne  Hathaway  he  married  does  not 
■eem  to  be  discoverable. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1615-16,  Judith  Shake- 
speare married;  on  the  25th  of  March  Shakespeare 
executed  his  will,  which  had  manifestly  been  drawn  in 
anticipation  of  that  event,  the  date  being  altered  to 
March  from  January,  which  is  erased,  and  Judith  being 
specified  as  his  daughter  by  her  Christian  name  alone. 
On  the  25th  of  April,  exactly  a  calendar  month  later, 
the  grave  closed  over  him  in  the  chancel  of  Stratford 
church.  The  commencement  of  his  will  states 'that  he 
makes  it  in  "  perfect  health  and  memory,  God  be 
pnused;^  this  may  be  merely  a  formula,  otherwise  it 
would  imply  that  his  death,  so  shortly  after,  was  sudden 
and  unexpected.  The  medical  notes  of  Dr.  Hall  that 
have  been  preserved  are  all  of  later  date,  and  we  must 
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be  content  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  immediate  cause 
that  carried  off  from  the  world  at  an  age  so  premature 
as  fifty-two,  the  man  who  was  the  chief  ornament  of  his 
age — the  pride  and  glory  of  the  race, — the  most  remark- 
able example  in  modern  times  of  the  perfection  of  deve- 
lopment which  the  human  powers  may  attain. 

It  may  have  been,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  that 
the  marriage  of  the  daughter  so  soon  before  her  father's 
death,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  his  anxiety  to  see  her 
settled  and  provided  for,  before  the  end  he  was  warned 
to  look  forward  to,  by  declining  energies  and  health. . 

Among  the  MSS.  of  Ward,  already  quoted,  written 
at  Stratford,  but  full  forty  years  after  the  poet's  death, 
we  find  this  note :  — "  Shakespeare,  Drayton,  and  Ben 
Jonson  had  a  merry  meeting,  and  it  seems  drank  too 
hard,  for  Shakespeare  died  of  a  fever  there  contracted." 
That  the  poet  Drayton,  a  Warwickshire  man,  encoun- 
tered with  Shakespeare  occasionally  at  Stratford  is  likely 
enough  ;  the  more  so,  as  Dr.  Hall  makes  a  note  of  having 
given  him  professional  aid,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Ward's  tradition  is  correct  to  the  extent  of  ascrib- 
ing to  the  brother  poets  the  convivial  temperament  that 
is  fitting  for  poets,  and  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare  and 
Ben  Jonson  vouched  for  otherwise :  beyond  this  we 
should  be  rash  to  put  faith  in  the  story,  with  all  its  spe- 
cialties of  place  and  person,  degree,  and  lamentable 
consequences. 

The  spirit  of  Ben  Jonson's  revelry  is  well  expressed 
in  the  verses  of  his  familiar  friend  Herrick, — and  we  can- 
not suspect  that  of  Shakespeare  to  have  been  inferior  : — 

"  Oh  Ben,  say  when 

Shall  we,  thy  guests, 

Meet  at  the  feasts 

Made  at  the  Gun, 

The  Dog,  the  triple  Tun, 
Where  we  such  clusters  had, 
As  made  us  nobly  wild,  not  mad. 
And  yet  each  verse  of  thine 
Outdid  the  meat,  outdid  the  frolic  wine." 

Fuller's  description  of  the  wit  combats  of  the  pah  is 
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too  late  to  be  quoted  for  authentic  anecdote,  and  yet 

do  not  doubt  is  vocal  bj  some  inspiration  of  a  genuine 

tradition. 

That  geniality  of  temperament  at  least,  if  not  joviality, 
was  habitually  associated  with  Shakespeare  personally  is 
indicated  by  many  allusions,  and  might  be  safely  inferred 
alone  from  the  physiognomy  of  his  bust  and  the  expres- 
sion that  the  sculptor  at  least  aimed  to  give  to  it.  The 
monument  was  erected  to  him  before  1623,  for  it  is 
alluded  to  in  the  commendatory  verses  of  Digges,  pre- 
fixed to  the  first  folio  edition  of  his  plays — how  much 
.  eaf lier  cannot  be  said.  The  custom  of  the  time  would 
vouch  for  its  being  a  portrait,  and  the  indications  seoni 
conclusive  that  the  head  and  face  were  modelled  from  a 
cast  from  the  original  afVer  death.  Such  a  cast  requires 
to  be  taken  with  great  tkill  and  care,  to  obviate  the 
compression  of  the  aofVer  and  fleshy  parts  of  the  face ; 
these  are  the  roost  defective  parts  in  the  bust,  and  are 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  decision  and  force  with  whicW 
the  noble  and  refined  outline  of  the  bald  head  has  been 
achieved.  I  have  never  seen  this  satisfactorily  given  in 
drawings,  which  too  o(\en  show  that  the  artist's  hand 
was  not  more  guided  by  what  was  set  before  him  to  copy 
than  by  his  recollections  of  the  better  known  but  merely 
imaginary  or  unauthentic  portraits.  The  form  of  the  face 
and  its  general  contours  denote  a  person  of  decidedly 
the  reverse  of  a  spare  habit,  and  though  the  half-length 
effigy  is  represented  with  pen  in  hand  and  paper  spreibd 
for  the  act  of  writing,  the  lips  are  slightly  opened,  as  if 
for  speech,  and  curved,  to  give  the  exprenion  of  sportive- 
ness  or  wit. 

I  confess  I  have  no  faith  whatever  in  the  genulnenett 
of  any  other  likenesses  than  the  Stratford  bust  and  the 
portrait  engraved  by  Martin  Droeshout,  prefixed  to  the 
first  edition  of  the  plays,  and  testified  to  by  Ben  Jonson  ; 
these  mutually  confirm  each  other,  and,  I  think,  disprove 
the  rest  of  the  pretenders.  The  portrait,  which  may 
have  been  after  Richard  Burbage,  who  gained  some 
celebrity  in  painting  in  addition  to  his  supremacy  as  an 
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actor,  I  have  heard  pronounced  by  high  artistic  authority 
as  not  by  any  means  contemptible.  It  agrees  with  the 
bust — though  probably  of  earlier  date — in  the  character 
of  the  face,  in  general  consistency  and  outline,  in  the 
fall  of  the  hair,  and  in  an  attempted  rendering  of 
the  character  of  the  forehead.  The  exaggeration  of 
the  forehead  seems  to  have  been  a  general  fault  of  the 
English  draughtsmen  of  the  time,  to  judge  by  the  por- 
traits of  the  time,  and  in  the  print  the  defect  is  made 
worse  by  certain  inaccuracy  of  foreshortening  or  draw- 
ing ;  the  remarkable  length  of  the  upper  lip  is  common 
to  both,  as  is  the  fashion  of  moustache  and  imperial. 
In  the  engraving  there  is  the  indication  of  vivacity,  ex- 
pressiveness, and  sweetness  about  the  mouth  that  is 
slurred  in  the  ill-finished  outline  of  the  sculptor  in  this 
feature. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  monument  are  these  : — 

"  Judicio  Pylium,  genio  Socratem,  arte  Maronem 
Terra  tegit,  populus  maeret,  Olympus  habet." 
"  Stay,  Passenger,  why  goest  thou  by  so  fast  ? 
Read,  if  thou  canst,  whom  envious  death  hath  placed 
Within  this  monument, — Shakespeare,  with  whom 
Quick  Nature  died :  whose  name  doth  deck  this  tomb 
Far  more  than  cost,  since  all  that  he  hath  writ 
Leaves  living  Art  but  page  to  serve  his  wit. 

Obiit  Anno  Dom.  1616, 
^tatis  53— Die  23  Ap." 

His  valued  fellows  did  not  long  survive  him  ;  Richard 
Burbage  died  in  March,  1619,  Henry  Con  dell  in  Decem- 
ber, 1627,  and  John  Hemynge  in  October  1630. 

I  am  now  at  the  conclusion  of  all  that  I  have  to  say 
on  the  matter  and  subjects  ordinarily  current  as  forming 
the  biography  of  the  man  Shakespeare,  and  the  con- 
clusion, I  confess,  is  a  relief.  It  is  almost  with  a 
feeling  of  shame  that  one  turns  from  the  details  that  we 
have  been  longing  for  or  investigating,  to  associate  them 
with  the  divine  endowments  revealed  in  his  poetic  works. 
I  fear  that  zeal  for  the  biography  will  not  ordinarily 
improve  the  feeling  and  zest  and  purer  enthusiasm  of 
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the  critic  :  what,  after  all,  have  we  been  enquiring  afler 
but  the  very  rags  and  cast  off  clothes  of  the  baser  out- 
ward life,  elevating  the  recovery  of  a  veritable  doublet 
or  an  actual  hat  to  a  level  of  importance  with  a  moral  con- 
ception, intellectual  insight,  the  embodied  ideal.  The 
poet  refined  and  elevated  the  very  essence  of  his  being 
to  express  it  without  blemish  in  his  works,  and  we  must 
fain  drag  it  back  into  the  polluting  or  uncongenial 
crowd  of  common  business,  the  necessities  and  uncer- 
tainties postulated  in  original  sin,  the  lapses,  actual  or 
not  impossible  in  the  thousand  contingencies  of  the  un- 
settled, if  we  may  not  say  ill-hung,  constitution  and 
nattirc  of  common  men  jind  common  thin^. 

May  a  portion  of  the  spirit  of  the  first  editors  be  tnnt- 
mitted  to  their  suoccwon.  Hemingc  and  Condell  col- 
lected and  published  the  play*  *'  without  ambition  either 
of  self-profit  or  fame ;  only  to  keep  the  memory  of  so 
worthy  a  Friend  and  Fellow  alive,  as  was  our  Shake- 
speare :**  and  my  quarrel  with  them  is  but  small,  that  it 
did  not  occur  to  them  as  essential  to  their  purpose  to 
perpetuate  in  a  memoir  the  trivialities  that  are  the 
oommoiiaocideDtiof  aUwhoaremortaL  The  Tery  tone 
and  terma  of  the  quoted  phrate  expreti  a  biography, 
the  better  part  of  one ;  and  to  again  the  cooclufion  of 
their  dedication : — 

**  In  that  naBMi  tboralbra,  wt  most  hmnbly  oonsscrats  to  yoor 
H.  H.  tiMSS  iiwiliis  of  yoor  swant  SbaksopMrst  that  what 
diAil^  is  in  thsm  may  bo  over  your  L.  L.  tho  rtpntaUon  his  and 
tho  findts  oan,  if  aay  bo  oommitted,  by  a  pair  so  csnAil  to  show 
thsir  fiatitado  both  to  tho  living  and  tho  doad,  as  is 
Tow  kidship's  most  boandon, 

**  Joar  BKtmom, 
•*  Hkhht  Coitdkll." 

In  consequence  of  the  very  partial  and  limited  publi- 
cation of  his  works  during  his  lifetime,  the  not  unfre- 
quent  literary  notices  of  him  as  a  poet  appear  to  us  now 
to  lay  undue  or  too  exclusive  stress  on  the  sweetness  of 
his  verse  and  easy  mastery  and  fiow  of  language.  This 
music  and  melody  to  ears  then  unaccustomed  to  it,  seems 
to  have  charmed  attention  away  from  some  of  the  graver 
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qualities  of  his  muse,  and  epithets  are  lavished  upon 
him  compounded  of  sugar,  honey,  and  nectar,  that  now 
seem  to  have  something  of  the  childishness  of  sweet- 
meats. But  beyond  this  there  is  sufficient  trace  of  his 
great  and  effective  dramatic  reputation,  of  which  the 
great  depositories  were  the  audiences  and  the  actors. 
Then,  as  now,  no  doubt  the  theatres  had  their  accus- 
tomed frequenters,  whose  sense  of  merit  was  expressed 
by  constant  attendance,  not  in  publications  appealing 
to  the  larger  circle  beyond  the  theatrical  pale.  So 
in  later  times,  the  growth  of  the  reputation  of  Shake- 
speare went  on  after  his  plays  were  published,  quite  in- 
dependently of  any  published  appreciation  of  it.  The 
professed  and  literary  critic  in  these  later  times  lagged 
as  far  behind  the  habitual  readers  as  their  predecessors 
behind  the  customary  audiences.  All  that  Germany 
has  since  said  was  thought  and  felt  long  before  by 
readers,  whose  function  it  was  not  to  write,  and  who 
were  ill  represented  by  those  who  took  up  the  task ; 
and  so  it  was  at  the  earlier  date,  that  admiration  at  the 
Globe  and  the  Blackfriars  was  fervent  and  sustained,  and 
made  the  fortunes  of  all  the  sharers,  while  sets  and 
classes  of  Englishmen  lived  long  lives  just  within  hear- 
ing, and  yet  wist  not  that  they  were  losing  words  it  were 
worth  half  a  lifetime  to  have  listened  to. 

The  comparative  silence  of  contemporaries,  I  take  to 
be  then,  mere  intelligible  repose  upon  a  fact  acknow- 
ledged by  all  within  the  range  of  cognizance,  a  silence 
broken,  if  ever,  by  mere  futile  grumblings  of  a  Greene 
or  a  Nash  in  early  days,  and  later  by  Ben  Jonson.  The 
most  definite  expression  of  Jonson's  criticism  is  in  his 
conversation  with  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  where 
he  imputes  to  Shakespeare  want  of  art,  occasional  ab- 
surdities, and  incorrectness  from  neglect  of  blotting  or 
revision.  Other  more  satiric  glances  he  gives  elsewhere  at 
his  bold  liberties  with  time  and  place,  and  multitude,  and 
his  superficial  knowledge  of  the  ancients  and  antiquity. 
In  all  this  I  would  be  lenient  with  Old  Ben ;  I  have 
never  been  able  to  get  through  one  of  his  plays,  but  the 
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points  on  which  he  reflects  on  Shakespeare  are  evidently 
those  where  he  felt  or  supposed  himself  the  strongest, 
and  being  what  he  was  himself  as  a  poet,  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  he  could  have  thought  otherwise  as  a  critic 
than  he  did  of  Shakespeare.  The  friends  and  fellows 
of  Shakespeare,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  be  so  in* 
dulgent,  and  imputations  of  envy,  a  d^rading  vice,  were 
not  uncurrent ;  from  this  he  is  defended  by  J.  Davies  in 
his  Scourge  of  Folly,  printed  about  1611  : — 

**  To  MT  WSLL  AOOOKlUniSD  FkIBID  Mb.  BbH  JoWOW. 

**  Tboo  ait  ioaid  in  body,  yet  soom  say  thy  soul 
Envy  doth  oktr;  yet  compted  bMits 
Sodi  cmmnn  aast  kav«.* 

This  was  the  tendency  that  was  evidently  thought  to  bt 
indulged  by  him  at  the  cxpemc  of  one  in  all  respccta  hli 
■apericM',  but  whatever  pique,  or  prompting  of  sclf-pre- 
fefiwm  be  may  have  given  way  to,  he  made  most  noble 
■aaiidi  in  the  lines  he  furnished  to  the  commendatory 
collection  (or  the  first  folio  of  the  plays.  He  seems  to 
have  sate  down  with  all  he  had  ever  said  or  written 
or  hinted  disparagingly  of  the  dramas  of  Shakei^>eare 
upon  his  mind,  and  partly  on  better  advice,  partly  by 
greater  ezplicitiieM,  to  have  responded  to  the  friendly 
espoetttlatioiM  of  those  who  had  an  etteem  Ibr  both,  by 
■bowing  that  he  could  surpass  even  them  in  adjusting  the 
teraM  of  his  criticism  to  Uie  truth.  Uis  lines  convey  to 
me  a  conviction  that  he  sincerely  felt  and  meant  them  all ; 
and  if  Dryden  thought,  as  it  is  said,  that  they  were  fparing 
and  invidious,  it  is  only  one  of  many  instances  where  hit 
judgment  was  astonishin^y  mistaken.  A  more  plausible 
charge  might  be,  that  he  commended  extravagantly,  and 
so  contrived  to  damage  by  overwrought  encomium  ;  but 
he  repudiates  such  a  design,  and  cannot  be  charged  with 
it,  for,  loftily  as  he  sets  the  mark  he  aims  at,  his  arrow 
at  eyerj  shot  flies  to  its  centre,  well  guided  and  direct. 
He  had  once  said  that  Shakespeare  knew  little  of  the  an- 
cients ;  he  now  jnstly  expresses  his  equality — superiority 
of  rank,  to  the  best  antique  drama  notwithstanding :  he 
ha<l  said  that  Shakespeare  wanted  art,  he  aptly  expresses 
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the  mental  process  by  which  his  dramas  became  the 
perfection  of  art  in  their  perfect  reflection  of  refined  and 
ordered  nature. 

For  the  personal  character  of  Shakespeare,  Jonson 
becomes,  from  the  very  peculiarities  of  his  relative  po- 
sition and  his  own  character  and  failings,  the  most  im- 
portant and  satisfactory  witness.  The  epithet  of"  gentle" 
that  he  employs  in  the  epigram  attached  to  the  por- 
trait he  repeats  in  the  commendatory  verses,  and  yet 
associates  it,  as  Spenser  did  before,  with  characteristics 
of  energy  and  effect : — 

"  Look,  how  the  father's  face 

Lives  in  his  issue ;  even  so  the  race 

Of  Shakespeare's  mind  and  manners  brightly  shines 

In  his  well-torned  and  true-filed  lines, 

In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  lance 

As  brandish'd  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance." 

This  is  the  very  combination  of  gentleness  with  force 
that  places  Raphael  at  an  advantage  to  Michael  An- 
gelo ;  the  suffrage  of  the  world  goes  at  last  with  the 
genius  as  with  the  character  that  at  once  commands 
respect  and  engages  affection.  The  power  to  command 
and  marshal  mankind  only  attains  its  highest  influence 
when  associated  with  the  love  that  casts  out  fear  :  a  sense 
of  danger  and  uncertainty  attaches  to  the  leading  of  the 
highest  powers  when  there  is  a  doubt  of  the  balancing 
control  of  sympathy  ;  the  ability  to  exert  force  is  but 
half  an  endowment  without  that  of  restraining  it.  We 
rest  in  the  greatest  confidence  on  that,  display  of  exertion 
which  does  not  suggest  exhaustion,  as  on  that  repose 
which  does  not  threaten  torpor  or  forgetfulness  :  energy 
becomes  weak  so  soon  as  it  is  deficient  in  grace,  and  it 
is  the  union  of  the  two, — the  union  in  which  the  ulti- 
mately governing  and  inspiring  element  is  tender  sensi- 
bility, that  gave  and  still  continues  the  vitality  that  is  in 
Christianity  itself. 

The  circumstance  that  most  surprises  us  in  the  research 
into  the  outward  details  of  Shakespeare's  life,  is  the 
perfection  with  which   he  brought  poetic  and  artistic 
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exertion  into  harmonj  with  business-like  and  systematic 
prudence,  and  the  promotion  of  his  social  and  domestic 
interests  ;  and  if  in  the  investigation  it  seems  sometimes 
that  the  spirit  of  getting  and  storing  might  be  too  strong 
for  him,  we  find,  on  turning  to  tlie  oilier  Mmrces,  that 
he  achiered  »  still  rarer  combination,  and  poet  and 
actor,  manager  and  thriving  capitalist,  as  he  became — 
the  menoiy  he  led  was  most  engrossed  bj  good  nature, 
candour,  hooettj,  friendliness,  oonriTialitj,  and  social 
wit.  In  the  Microcosmus  of  Davies  (1603)  we  bare 
this  testimony  to  his  qualities,  which  gives  ns  alto  wel- 
come information  how  far  his  friend  and  great  aid,  Richard 
Burbagc,  was  in  sjrmpathj  with  him. 

«  If  Prids  asesnd  ths  stags,  O  bast  asc«t  1 
AH  tarn  maj  am  her,  for  nooght  cosass  tbsrsoe 
Bet  to  bt  ssli^  and  whsrs  Yios  shoeld  bs  shsirt, 
Tsa,  isads  most  odioM  to  srsiy  om 
In  blasiiig  bor  Iqr  dcaonstratioe, 
Then  Prid^  that  k  mora  than  most  vidoai, 
flboeld  thsra  sedera  opse  dsmnstfan  i 
And  so  she  dslh,  Ibr  shell  moot^taM 

Flajsn^  I  lovo  y  and  jroer  qeaUtx, 

As  vo  ara  awn  that  pastlaw  not  abassd ; 

And  [W.a  B.  a]  sooM  I  lots  for  paiatii^  poosis, 

Aad  Mj  Ml  Ibfftmis  caaoot  bs  szausd 

That  hath  for  bsttsr  asm  yoe  rslbssd  i 

Wit,  courage,  good  sbapa,  good  parts,  aad  all  good. 

As  long  as  all  thsM  goods  an  oo  wons  ossd . 

And  tboegh  ths  stags  doth  stain  pus  gontlo  blood, 

Tct  gsusioes  js  ara  in  mind  and  moodl^ 

In  the  last  stanxa  there  seems  to  be  a  manifest  alia- 
sicHi  to  the  crith  sonnet,  **  Oh,  fbr  mj  sake,  do  thou 
with  Fortune  chide,**— unless  the  allusion  be  the  reTerse 
way. 

The  crown  and  glory,  however,  of  all  the  testimonies 
is  still  to  be  quoted,  in  the  affectionate,  reverential,  and 
earnest  prose  of  Jonson,  take  his  critical  suggestions 
with  what  acceptance  or  indifference  we  may  : — 

**  I  LOVBD  THB  MAK  AICD  DO  UOKOLR  HIS  MEMORT,  ON 
TBI8  SIDE  IDOLATRY,  AS  MUCH  AS  ANT  :  HE  WAS  INDEED 
HOraST,  AND  or  AN  OPEN  AND  FREE  NATURE.*' 
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That  Shakespeare  was  indifferent  about  the  fate  of 
his  plays,  and  was  even  unconscious  of  their  poetic  ex- 
cellence, is  a  notion  that  is  almost  too  absurd  for  notice ; 
the  player  editors  distinctly  hint,  that  had  he  lived 
longer  he  would  in  ordinary  course  have  edited  them 
himself.  Of  fretful  and  fidgetty  anxiety  for  honour 
and  glory  and  about  honour  and  glory,  certainly  no  hint 
or  sign  remains ;  but  that  he  knew  his  true  position  on 
the  Muses'  mount  in  relation  to  the  poets  that  were  an- 
terior to  and  about  him,  it  were  absurd  to  doubt,  though 
the  examination  of  the  sources  of  the  plays  may  have 
taught  us  how  well  he  knew  to  qualify  contempt  even 
for  evil  so  bad  as  bad  fiction  and  bad  poetry,  by  eagle 
insight  into  a  soul  of  goodness. 

"  He  died  a  Papist,"  says  the  tradition  of  Davies, — 
which  means,  I  suspect,  little  more  than  that,  as  poet 
and  player  and  the  servant  of  monarchs  whose  courts 
were  the  last  hope  and  home  of  his  art  and  the  tenden- 
cies it  implied,  he  had  but  slight  sympathy  with  much  of 
the  activity  of  the  Puritan  party,  who  were  striving  all 
his  life  to  extinguish  the  world's  best  light,  and,  pull  in 
actual  fact  his  house  about  his  ears.  If  we  inquire 
further  what  were  his  opinions  on  a  subject  which  a 
mind  of  his  order  always  treats  and  settles  for  itself — 
what  is  to  be  said.  Direct  evidence  we  have  none,  but 
if  we  may  transfer  an  obvious  inference  from  his  English 
plays,  I  should  be  disposed  to  say,  that  the  national  feel- 
ing that  appears  there  did  not  desert  him  personally — 
that  in  an  age  of  grievous  and  savage  controversies, 
urged  by  massacre  at  Paris  or  rack  in  the  torture-cham- 
ber at  the  Tower, — he  held  it  patriotic,  like  Socrates  of 
old,  to  worship,  in  a  certain  fashion,  the  gods  that  the 
state  worships  5  by  no  means  from  absolute  confidence 
in  the  teaching  and  decisions  of  churchmen,  whose  motives 
he  dissected  and  set  forth  with  shrewd  and  scarcely 
covert  criticism,  but  for  the  sake  of  making  the  best 
of  circumstances,  sinking  some  not  slight  differences,  in 
order  to  keep  the  country  united  and  together,  which  no 
consideration,  he  thought,could  justify  the  disablement  of. 
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For  the  rest,  I  should  infer  from  absence  of  satiric 
girds  at  the  Puritans,  so  frequent  with  his  fellow  dra- 
matists, and  by  one  instance  (in  Twelfth  Night)  of 
defence  of  them  from  senseless  satire,  that  he  was  well 
content  to  look  forward  to  the  advance  of  the  good  sense 
of  the  country — which  others  fairly  held  it  a  duty  to 
promote  by  overt  agitation, — to  lighten  the  labour  of  con- 
formity, and  to  allow  the  best  end  to  be  attaine<l  without 
the  heavy  burden  of  giving  countenance,  though  merely 
formal,  to  surplusage  and  superstition,  that  neither  the 
English  of  his  day  nor  their  fathers  had  been  able  to 
bev. 
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DEDICATION  OF  HEMINGE  AXD  CONDELL 
TO  THE  FIRST  FOLIO  EDITIOy, 

TO  THE 
MOtT  KOBLB  ATTD  TlfCOMPAmABLB  TAIWU  OP  BRKTIIRElff 

WILLIAM  EARLE  OF  PEMBROKF^  stc 

LOBD  CHAMBBBI.AIKB  TO  THB  KTKQ*8  MOTT  BXCBLTJtHT 
MAJBSTT,  AND 

PHILIP  EARLE  OF  MONTGOMERY,  Bra 

OBBTLBM AH  OF  KU  MAJBtTtBt  BBD-CRAMBBB. 

BOTH  KHIOVrt  OP  THB  MOtT  BOBLB  OBDBB  Of  THB  GAB- 
TBB,  ABD  OUB  tlBOCLAB  GOOD  LOBOfl. 

BtOnr  IIoHOUBABLB, 

HILST  wc  stodie  to  be  thankfull  In  oop  par* 
ticutAr,  for  the  niaii/  fanon  we  lume  reoafaied 
frnm  joQP  L.  L.  we  Bre  falne  Tpon  the  HI  for- 
tane,  to  mingle  two  the  mott  diucrsc  things  that  can  be, 
fcare,  and  rashnette;  rathncssG  in  the  entcrprizo,  and 
fcare  of  the  wceewc.  For,  when  we  valcw  the  places 
jour  H.  H.  rastaine,  we  cannot  but  know  their  dignitj 
greater,  then  to  dettxnd  to  the  reading  of  theae  trifles : 
and  while  we  name  them  trifles,  we  haue  dcprinM  our- 
•eloes  of  the  defence  of  oar  Dedication.  But,  iiincc 
your  L.  L.  haae  beene  pleas*d  to  think  these  trifles  some- 
thing, heeretofore;  and  bane  proseqnnted  both  Ibem, 
and  their  Author  lining,  with  eo  much  fauour  :  we  hope, 
that  (they  out-liuing  him,  and  he  not  hauing  the  fate,  com- 
mon with  some,  to  be  exequutor  to  his  ownc  writing?)  you 
will  Tse  the  like  indulgence  toward  them,  you  hauc  done 
Vnto  their  parent.  There  is  a  great  difference,  whether 
any  Bookc  choose  his  Patronea,  or  finde  them  :  Tliis  hath 
done  both.  For,  so  much  were  your  L.  L.  likings  of 
the  seuerall  parti^,  when  they  were  acted,  as  }>ef<jre  they 
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were  published,  the  Volume  asked  to  be  yours.  We 
haue  but  collected  them,  and  done  an  office  to  the  dead, 
to  procure  his  Orphanes,,  Guardians  ;  without  ambition 
either  of  selfe-profit,  or  fame  :  onely  to  keepe  the  memory 
of  so  worthy  a  Friend,  &  Fellow  aliue,  as  was  our 
Shakespeare,  by  humble  offer  of  his  playes,  to  your 
most  noble  patronage.  Wherein,  as  we  haue  justly  ob- 
serued,  no  man  to  come  neere  your  LL.  but  with  a  kind 
of  religious  addresse  ;  it  hath  bin  the  height  of  our  care, 
who  are  the  Presenters,  to  make  the  present  worthy  of 
your  H.  H.  by  the  perfection.  But,  there  we  must  also 
craue  our  abilities  to  be  considerd,  my  Lords.  We  can- 
not go  beyond  our  owne  powers.  Country  hands  reach 
foorth  milke,  creame,  fruites,  or  what  they  haue  :  and 
mfiny  Nation  (we  haue  heard)  that  had  not  gummes 
&  incense,  obtained  their  requests  with  a  leauened 
Cake.  It  was  no  fault  to  approch  their  Gods,  by  what 
raeanes  they  could :  And  the  most,  though  meanest,  of 
things  are  made  more  precious,  when  they  are  dedicated 
to  Temples.  In  that  name  therefore,  we  most  humbly 
consecrate  to  your  H.  H.  these  remaines  of  your  seruant 
Shakespeare, -that  what  delight  is  in  them,  may  be  euer 
your  L.  L.  the  reputation  his,  &  the  faults  ours,  if  any 
be  committed,  by  a  payre  so  carefull  to  shew  their 
gratitude  both  to  the  liuing  and  the  dead,  as  is 
Your  Lordshippes  most  bounden, 

lOHN  HeMINGE. 

Henry  Condell. 


PREFACE 

niitsa. 

TO  Tm  OBSAT  TABUTT  Or  BBADBBS, 

[ROM  the  BKMt  able,  to  him  thai  can  but  ipcll : 
Thert  job  an  BBiBbcr*d.  We  had  rather  you 
werewBighd.  BtpadaDj,  whcD  tha  AUb  of  aU 
BooIem  depBBdi  Bpon  yon  CB|iBBitfei :  aad  not  of  joar 
heidf  aloBB,  bal  of  joar  porMt.  Weill  it  k  now  pub- 
liqBB,  Biid  JOB  wil  itBad  for  joor  priTiledgei  wee  know ; 
to  read,  and  ocBMre.  Do  to,  hoi  bo/  it  firat  That 
doth  beet  oobubmmI  a  Booke,  the  Stationer  laici.  Then, 
how  odde  eoerer  jobt  braiDei  be,  or  jour  wiaedoBiei, 
Budce  JOBT  lioeBce  the  nae,  and  ipare  not.  lodge  jonr 
iixe-pcB*orth,  jobt  ihillingi  worth,  joar  fine  d^llingf 
worth  at  a  tlaM,  or  h%her,  eo  job  rise  to  the  Jott  raiee, 
and  welooBM.  BBt,  what  eser  job  do,  Boj.  CenaBTB 
witt  BOi  drhM  a  IVada,  or  Buka  the  lacke  go.  And 
thoi^  JOB  be  B  Mi^iitrale  of  wit,  and  rit  on  the  Sti^ 
al  JMait  JFriira,  or  the  Coek-pHf  to  arraigne  FUjee 
daOia^  know,  theM  Plajee  haae  had  their  triall  alreadie, 
and  stood  ont  all  Appealee;  and  do  now  oome  forth 
qoitted  rather  bj  a  Decreft  of  Coort,  then  an j  parchat'd 
Lett/ew  of  ooBUBendalioB* 

It  had  bene  a  thiqg,  we  eonlbaw,  worthie  to  hare  bene 
wiihed,  that  the  Aathor  hfanecUb  had  lired  to  haae  wt 
forth,  and  oaarwiBB  hie  owae  wrJtJBfi ;  Hot  nnoe  it  hath 
bin  ordainM  otherwise,  and  he  bj  death  departed  from  thai 
right,  we  praj  JOB,  doe  not  em^  his  Frioids,  the  oflioe  of 
their  care,  and  peine,  to  haae  collected  k  published  them ; 
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and  so  to  have  publish'd  them,  as  where  (before)  you  were 
abus'd  with  diuerse  stolne,  and  surreptitious  copies, 
maimed  and  deformed  by  the  frauds  and  stealthes  of  in- 
jurious impostors,  that  expos'd  them  :  euen  those  are  now 
ofTer'd  to  your  view  cur'd,  and  perfect  of  their  limbes ;  and 
all  the  rest,  absolute  in  their  numbers,  as  he  conceived 
the  :  Who,  as  he  was  a  happie  imitator  of  Nature,  was  a 
most  gentle  expresser  of  it.  His  mind  and  hand  went 
together  :  and  what  he  thought,  he  vttered  with  that  easi- 
nesse,  that  wee  have  scarse  receiued  from  him  a  blot  in 
his  papers.  But  it  is  not  our  prouince,  who  onely  gather 
his  works,  and  giue  them  you,  to  praise  him.  It  is  yours 
that  reade  him.  And  there  we  hope,  to  your  diuers 
capacities,  you  will  finde  enough,  both  to  draw,  and  hold 
you :  for  his  wit  can  no  more  lie  hid,  then  it  could  be 
lost.  Reade  him,  therefore ;  and  againe,  and  againe : 
And  if  then  you  doe  not  like  him,  surely  you  are  in 
some  manifest  danger,  not  to  vnderstand  him.  And  so 
we  leaue  you  to  other  of  his  Friends,  whom  if  you  need, 
can  bee  your  guides :  if  you  neede  them  not,  you  can 
leade  your  selves,  and  others.  And  such  readers  we  wish 
him. 

John  Heminge, 
Heneie  Condell. 


>ATO«T  TXSflKS  THOU  TOS  FOLIO  Of  1618. 

TO  THE  MKMORT  OF  MT  BELOVED  THE  AUTHOR 

MR.  WILLIAM    SHAKESPEARE: 
AND  WHAT  HE  HATH  LEFT  VS. 


draw  no  cnrj,  Sbftkespewe,  on  thy 
Am  I  tiiat  Ample  to  thj  book  and  (kme : 
Wlule  I  confen  thj  writai^  to  be  luch, 
At  netther  vun  nor  Mom  en  praise  too  much. 
*TSf  true,  and  all  men*s  laffragc.    Bat  these  wajt 
Were  not  tbe  patlis  I  meant  unto  thjr  praise, 
For  leelieil  ignoraiiee  on  tltese  maj  light, 
Wbich,  when  it  sounds  al  best,  but  echo's  right ; 
Or  blind  afTeetaoD,  which  doCh  ne*er  adTanoe 
The  truth,  but  gropes,  and  ni^geth  all  bj  chance  { 
Or  craAj  malice  might  pretend  this  praise, 
And  think  to  ruin,  where  it  seem*d  to  raise. 
These  are,  as  iome  infamous  bawd  or  whore 
Should  praise  a  matron.    >Vhat  could  hurt  her  mwe  f 
But  thou  art  proof  against  them,  and  indeed 
Abore  th*  ill  fortune  of  them,  or  the  need. 
I  therefore  will  begin.    Soolofthei^l 
Th*  applanse  I  del%ht  I  the  wonder  of  oar  stage  f 
If  J  Shakespeare,  rise !  I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chancer,  or  Spenser,  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 
A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  room* : 
Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb, 

•  This  rcfcn  to  knm  linM  hj  WiOiaa  Bmam,  bcgimiinr:— 
Biowiwd  flji  iMir  lit  a  tkonht  "mps  nigh 

To  learned  Chanrer :  and  nu«  B— limont  lie 
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And  art  alive  still,  while  thy  book  doth  live, 

And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give. 

That  I  not  mix  thee  so,  my  brain  excuses ; 

I  mean  with  great,  but  disproportion'd  Muses : 

For  if  I  thought  my  judgment  were  of  years, 

I  should  commit  thee  surely  with  thy  peers. 

And  tell  how  far  thou  didst  our  Lily  outshine, 

Or  sporting  Kid,  or  Marlow's  mighty  line. 

And  though  thou  hadst  small  Latin  and  less  Greek, 

From  thence  to  honour  thee,  I  will  not  seek 

For  names  ;  but  call  forth  thund'ring  -^schylus, 

Euripides,  and  Sophocles  to  us, 

Pacuvius,  Accius,  him  of  Cordova  dead. 

To  life  again,  to  hear  thy  buskin  tread. 

And  shake  a  stage :  or  when  thy  socks  were  on, 

Leave  thee  alone  for  the  comparison 

Of  all,  that  insolent  Greece,  or  haughty  Rome 

Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  come. 

Triumph,  my  Britain,  thou  hast  one  to  show, 

To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time ! 

And  all  the  Muses  still  were  in  their  prime. 

When,  like  Apollo,  he  came  forth  to  warm 

Our  ears,  or  like  a  Mercury  to  charm ! 

Kature  herself  was  proud  of  his  designs, 

And  joy'd  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines ! 

Which  were  so  richly  spun,  and  woven  so  fit, 

As  since,  she  will  vouchsafe  no  other  wit. 

The  merry  Greek,  tart  Aristophanes, 

Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  please ; 

But  antiquated  and  deserted  lie. 

As  they  were  not  of  Nature's  family. 

Yet  must  I  not  give  Nature  all :  Thy  art. 

My  gentle  Shakespeare,  must  enjoy  a  part. 

A  little  nearer  Spenser,  to  make  room 

For  Shakespeare  in  your  threefold  fourfold  tomb. 

It  does  not  appear  that  they  were  printed  before  1633,  when  they 

were  given  among  Donnes's  Poems,  printed  in  quarto  in  that  year. 

They  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  Francis  Beaumont's 

Poems  given  by  Blaicklock  in  1653,  8vo. 
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For  though  the  poet's  matter  Nature  be, 

His  art  doth  give  the  fashion.    And  that  he 

Who  casts  to  write  a  living  line,  must  sweat, 

(Such  as  thine  are)  and  strike  the  teoood  heal 

Upon  the  Miise*s  anvil ;  turn  ^b»  wdm^ 

(And  himself  with  itO  that  he  thinks  to  Ihttne) 

Or  for  the  laurd,  he  maj  gain  a  scorn. 

Fbr  a  good  poei*s  made,  as  well  as  bom, 

And  Mch  wcrt  thou.    Look  how  the  &tk«*s  fooe 

Lhretinhis  iHae:  crcn  so  the  race 

la  has  wcU-loned,  nd  Irae-filed  Um  : 
!■  eaeh  of  which  he  MiM  to  ihiike  a  laaoe, 
Aa  bnadisht  al  the  cjci  of  Igaorance. 
Oweti  fwaa  of  Anm  1  whal  a  aght  it  were, 
To  see  thee  in  oar  waters  jH  appear, 
Aad  Bake  thoae  flighto  «poD  the  banks  of  ThaoNS, 
That  so  did  take  EUsa,  aad  ovr  JaoMil 
Bat  staj,  I  tee  thee  in  the  hiispheri 
AdTanc*d,  and  Bade  a conitellation  therel 
Shine  Ibrth,  thov  Star  of  poa«i»  and  with  n^ 
Or  infloonoe,  chide,  or  ehecr  the  drooping  iti^ 
Which,  daoe  Hv  %hl  ftoB  h«oe»  hath  Boan*d  1 


And  despain  daj,  bat  for  thj  Tolomei  light. 

Bnv  Jomon^ 

Jsnsoo  also  wroU  ths  Mlowteg  UasB,  whkh  an  pnixsd 

la  £s  Mlo 


ths  portrait  of  fltslriitisii,  bjr 

TV) 

TldsfteoN^ 

UwMNTfll 


ths  Qnfw  had  a  slrtti 
With  Kalv%  to  oet-doo  ths  UCi : 
Op  ooeM  hs  bat  havs  drawDS  Us  wH 
As  w«U  ia  brasM,  as  bt  hath  hit 
Bklaosi  ths  Pkiat  woald 
AIL  that  WM  «T«r  writ  hi 


Not  on  his  Pfctan^  bat  his  Books.  B,  L 
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TO  THE  MEMORIE  OF  THE  DECEASED  AUTHOUR 
MAISTER  W.  SHAKESPEARE. 

JHAKE-SPEARE,  at  length  thy  pious  fellows 

giue 
The  world  thy  Workes  :  thy  Workes,  by  which 

outliue 
Thy  Tombe,  thy  name  must,  when  that  stone  Is  rent 
And  Time  dissolues  thy  Stratford  Monlment, 
Here  we  aliue  shall  view  thee  still.     This  Booke 
When  Brasse  and  Marble  fade,  shall  make  thee  looke 
Fresh  to  all  Ages  :  when  Posteritie 
Shall  loath  what's  new,  thinke  all  is  prodegie 
That  is  not  Shake-speares ;  eu'ry  Line,  each  Verse 
Here  shall  reuiue,  redeeme  thee  from  thy  Herse. 
Nor  Fire,  nor  cank'ring  Age,  as  Naso  said. 
Of  his,  thy  wit-fraught  Booke  shall  once  Inuade 
Nor  shall  I  e're  beleeue,  or  thinke  thee  dead 
(Though  mist)  until  our  bankrout  Stage  be  sped 
(Impossible)  with  some  new  straine  t'out-do 
Passions  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo  ; 
Or  till  I  heare  a  Scene  more  nobly  take 
Then  when  thy  half- Sword  parly ing  Romans  spake. 
Till  these,  till  any  of  thy  Volumes  rest 
Shall  with  more  fire,  more  feeling  be  exprest, 
Be  sure  our  Shake-speare,  thou  canst  neuer  dye, 
But  crown'd  with  Laurell,  Hue  eternally. 

L.  DiGGES. 
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TO  THE  MEMORIE  OF 
M.  W.  SHAKE-SPEARE. 

E  wondred  (Shake-spcare)  that  thou  wcnt*8t  so 

scone 
From  theWorId*8- Stage,  to  the  Graues-Tyring- 

roome. 
Wee  thought  thee  dead,  but  this  thy  printed  worth, 
Tels  thy  Spectators,  that  thou  went'st  but  forth 
To  enter  with  ^>plause.    An  Actors  Art 
Can  dye,  and  Hue  to  acte  a  second  part. 
That*s  but  an  ExU  of  Mortalitie ; 
This,  a  Re-entrance  to  a  Plaudite. 


VPON  THE  LIMES  A>D  LIFE  OF  TllE  FAMOUS 
8CENICKE  POET 

MASTER  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

JIIOSE  hands,  which  you  so  dapt,  go  now,  and 
wring 
You  Brikdmt  brane ;  for  done  are  Shake- 
spcares  dayes : 
His  dayes  are  done,  that  made  the  dainty  PI  ayes, 
'Which  made  the  Globe  of  heau*n  and  earth  to  ring 
Dry'de  is  that  veine,  dry'd  is  the  Thespian  Spring, 
Tum*d  all  to  teares,  and  Phoebus  clouds  his  rayes : 
That  corps,  that  coffin  now  besticke  tlMse  baycs, 
Which  crown*d  him  Pbet  first,  then  Poets  King. 
If  Tn^tdiet  might  any  PrologMe  hane, 
All  those  he  made,  would  scarse  make  one  to  this : 
Where  Fatne,  now  that  he  gone  is  to  the  graue 
(Deaths  publique  tyring-house)  the  Nuncius  is. 
For  though  his  line  of  life  went  soone  about 
The  life  yet  of  his  lines  shall  ncuer  out. 

IIvoH  Holland. 
'  These  lines  are  probably  by  John  Manton. 
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TEOM  THE  SECOND  FOLIO  EDITION  OF  1632. 

ON  WORTHY  MASTER  SHAKESPEARE 
AND  HIS  POEMS. 

MIND  reflecting  ages  past,  whose  clear 
And  equal  surface  can  make  things  appear 
Distant  a  thousand  years,  and  represent 
Them  in  their  lively  colours'  just  extent. 
To  out-run  hasty  time,  retrieve  the  fates, 
Roll  back  the  heavens,  blow  ope  the  iron  gates 
Of  death  and  Lethe,  where  confused  lie 
Great  heaps  of  ruinous  mortality. 
In  that  deep  dusky  dungeon  to  discern 
A  royal  ghost  from  churl's ;  by  art  to  learn 
The  physiognomy  of  shades,  and  give 
Them  sudden  birth,  wond'ring  how  oft  they  live, 
What  story  coldly  tells,  what  poets  feign. 
At  second  hand,  and  picture  without  brain, 
Senseless  and  soulless  shows  :  To  give  a  stage 
(Ample  and  true  with  life)  voice,  action,  age. 
As  Plato's  year  and  new  scene  of  the  world 
Them  unto  us,  or  us  to  them  had  hurl'd. 
To  raise  our  antient  sovereigns  from  their  herse, 
Make  kings  his  subjects,  by  exchanging  verse, 
Enlive  their  pale  trunks,  that  the  present  age 
Joys  in  their  joy,  and  trembles  at  their  rage  : 
Yet  so  to  temper  passion,  that  our  ears 
Take  pleasure  in  their  pain  ;  and  eyes  in  tears 
Both  weep  and  smile ;  fearful  at  plots  so  sad. 
Then  laughing  at  our  fear ;  abus'd  and  glad 
To  be  abus'd ;  affected  with  that  truth 
Which  we  perceive  is  false ;  pleas'd  in  that  ruth 
At  which  we  start ;  and  by  elaborate  play 
Tortur'd  and  tickled ;  by  a  crab-like  way 
Time  past  made  pastime,  and  in  ugly  sort 
Disgorging  up  his  ravine  for  our  sport : 
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While  the  plebeian  imp,  from  loftj  throne, 

Creates  and  rules  a  world,  and  works  upon 
Mankind  by  secret  engines ;  now  to  move 
A  chilling  pity,  then  a  rigorous  love  : 
To  strike  up  and  stroke  down  both  joy  and  ire ; 
To  steer  th'  affections,  and  by  heavenly  fire 
Mould  us  anew.     Stolen  from  ourselves 

This  and  much  more  which  cannot  be  exprcst 
But  by  himself,  his  tongue,  and  his  own  breast, 
Was  Shakespeare's  freehold  ;  which  his  cunning  brain 
Improved  by  favour  of  the  ninefold  train  : 
The  buskin'd  Muse ;  the  comic  Queen ;  the  grand 
And  louder  tone  of  Clio ;  nimble  hand 
And  nimbler  foot  of  the  melodious  pair ; 
The  silver-voiocd  lady ;  the  most  fair 
Calliope,  wbote  ipedkiiig  tUence  daunts ; 
And  she  wboee  prmtM  the  heavenly  body  chaunts : 

These  jointly  woo*d  him,  envying  one  another 
(Obeyed  by  all  as  spouse,  but  lov*d  as  brother) 
And  wrought  a  curious  robe  of  sable  grave, 
Fresh  green,  and  pleasant  yellow,  red  most  brave, 
And  constant  blue,  rich  purple,  guiltless  white. 
The  lowly  niMet,  and  the  scarlet  bright ; 
Branched  and  embroidered  like  the  painted  Spring ; 
Each  leaf  matched  with  a  flower,  and  each  string 
Of  golden  wire,  each  line  of  silk ;  there  run 
Italian  works  wbote  thread  the  ibtcrs  spun  ; 
And  there  did  sing  or  Mem  to  sing,  the  choice 
Birds  of  a  foreign  note  and  various  voice : 
Here  hangs  a  mossy  rock,  there  plays  a  fair 
But  chiding  fountain,  purled  :  Not  the  air. 
Nor  clouds,  nor  thunder,  but  were  living  drawn 
Not  out  of  common  tiffany  or  lawn, 
But  fine  materials  which  the  Muses  know, 
And  only  know  the  countries  where  they  grow. 

Now  when  they  could  no  longer  him  enjoy 
In  mortal  garments  pent ; — death  may  destroy 
They  say  his  body,  but  his  verse  shall  live, 
And  more  than  nature  takes,  our  hands  shall  p^ive* 
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In  a  less  volume,  but  more  strongly  bound, 
Shakespeare  shall  breathe  and  speak;  with  laurel  crown'd 
Which  never  fades  :  Fed  with  Ambrosian  meat, 
In  a  well-lined  vesture  rich  and  neat. 

So  with  this  robe  they  clothe  him,  bid  him  wear  it, 
For  time  shall  never  stain,  nor  envy  tear  it. 

The  friendly  admirer  of  his  Endowments, 

I.  M.  S.» 

'  These  admirable  verses  were  prefixed  to  the  second  folio 
printed  in  1632;  they  are  a  noble  tribute  from  a  contemporary 
to  the  genius  of  our  immortal  Poet.  Conjecture  had  been  vainly 
employed  upon  the  initials  I.  M.  S.  affixed,  until  Mr.  Hunter 
having  occasion  to  refer  to  the  Iter  Lancastrense,  a  poem  by 
Richard  James,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Oxford,  an  eminent 
scholar  and  antiquary,  the  friend  of  Selden  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
was  struck  with  the  similarity  of  style,  the  same  unexpected 
and  abrupt  breaks  in  the  middle  of  the  lines,  and  the  same  dispo- 
sition to  view  every  thing  under  its  antiquarian  aspect,  which  we 
find  in  these  verses,  and  therefore  suggested  the  great  probability 
that  by  I.  M.  S.  we  must  understand  laMeS. 

Without  being  at  all  aware  of  Mr.  Hunter's  suggestion,  my 
excellent  friend  Mr.  Lloyd  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  from 
having  seen  some  lines  by  James,  printed  in  Mr.  Halli well's  Essay 
on  the  Character  of  FalstafF.  The  coincident  opinion  of  two  inde- 
pendent and  able  authorities  would  be  in  itself  conclusive,  and 
for  my  own  part,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  to  Richard  James  these 
highly  poetical  lines  to  the  memory  of  the  Poet  must  be  attri- 
buted. 

That  Jasper  Mayne  could  not  have  written  them  is  quite  evi- 
dent, from  his  pedestrian  verses  to  the  Memory  of  Ben  Jonson ; 
and  that  they  are  not  by  Milton,  and  have  no  traces  of  his  hand, 
is  equally  evident,  although  Mr.  Collier  feels  "  morally  certain 
that  they  are  by  him!"  The  late  Mr.  Boaden  thought  they 
were  from  the  pen  of  George  Chapman ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  structure  of  the  verse  would  countenance  the  sup- 
position ;  but  whoever  will  compare  the  poems  printed  with  the 
Iter  Lancastrense  by  Mr.  Corser,  will  need  no  further  evidence 
that  these  verses  are  by  the  saroe  hand. 
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»  THS  SBCOXD  FOLIO,  PRnTTED  Df  1632,  TH£  FOIXOWQrO 
WERE  AUaO  ADDED. 

VPON  THE  EFFIGIES  OF  MY  WORTHY  FRIEND,  THE 
AUTHOR 

MASTER  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 

AND  HIS  WORKES. 

IPECTATOR,  this  Lifers  Shaddow  is ;  To  see 
The  truer  image  and  a  liuelier  he. 
Tume,  Reader.    But  obserue  his  Comicke  vaine, 
Laugh ;  and  proceed  next  to  a  Tragicke  straine. 
Then  weepe :  So  when  thou  find^st  two  contrarici, 
Two  diflerent  passtoiu  from  thj  rapt  soul  riaei 
Sa/,  (who  alone  effect  such  wonders  could) 
Bare  Shake-ipeare  to  the  life  thou  dost  behold. 


AN  EPITAPH 

OV  THS  ADMISABUI  DMAMATICKB  POST, 

W.  SHAKESPEARE. 

'HAT  need  mj  Shakespeare  for  his  honour*d 
bones 
The  labour  of  an  Age,  in  piled  stonet 
Or  that  his  hallow*d  Reliques  should  be  hid  ^ 

Under  a  Star-jpointing  Pyramid  ? 
Dear  Son  of  Memory,  great  Heir  of  Fame, 
What  need'st  thou  such  dull  witnesse  of  thy  Name  f 
Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 
Hast  built  thjr  self  a  lasting  Monument : 
For  whiKst  to  th*shame  of  slow-endevouring  Art 
Thj  easj  numbers  flow,  and  that  each  heart* , 

*  It  is  saperfluoofl  to  say  that  these  lines  are  Milton's.  The 
folk)  has  ptu-tj  an  evident  misprint  for  Aari,  the  old  orthographj 
of  heartf  which  is  the  reading  of  the  cop/  in  Milton's  Minor 
Poems  printed  in  1645,  where  there  are  oUier  verbal  variations. 


COMMENDATORY  VERSES.  cxv 

Hath  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  Book 
Those  Delphick  Lines  with  deepe  Impression  took ; 
Then  thou  our  fancy  of  her-self  bereaving, 
Dost  make  us  Marble  with  too  much  conceivinsr. 
And  so  Sepulcher'd  in  such  pomp  dost  lie 
That  Kings  for  such  a  Tomb  would  wish  to  die. 


cxn 


THE  WORKES  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE, 
Containing  all  his  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tra- 
gedies ;  Trulj  set  forth  according 
to  their  first  Original. 


THE  NAMES  OF  THE  PRINCIPALL  ACTORS  IN  ALL 
THESE  PLATES. 


Wniiam  Shidnipeare. 
Richard  Burbage. 
John  Hemmingt. 
Augustine  Phillips. 
William  Kempt. 

Samuel  Gilbume. 
Robert  Armin. 
William  Of^tlor. 
Nathan  Field. 
John  Vnderwood. 

Thomas  Poope. 
George  Bryan. 
Henry  Condell. 
William  Slyc. 

Nicholas  Tooley. 
William  Ecclestonc. 
Joseph  Taylor. 
Robert  Benfield. 

Richard  Cowly. 
John  Lowine. 

Robert  Gougbe. 
Richard  Robinson 

Samuell  CrosM. 

John  Shancke. 

Alexander  Cooke. 

John  Rice. 

TEMPEST. 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 


Y  friend  Mr.  Douce,  in  his  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare, 
'•J  published  in  1807,  had  suggested  that  the  outline  of 
a  considerable  part  of  this  play  was  borrowed  from 
the  account  of  Sir  George  Somers's  Voyage  and  Ship- 
wreck on  the  Bermudas,  in  1609,  and  had  pointed  out  some  pas- 
sages which  seemed  to  confirm  his  suggestion.  At  the  same 
time,  it  appears,  that  Mr.  Malone  was  engaged  in  investigating 
the  relations  of  this  voyage,  and  he  subsequently  printed  the  re- 
sult in  a  pamphlet  which  he  distributed  among  his  friends,  and 
which  Mr.  Boswell  reprinted  in  the  1 5th  volume  of  his  edition 
of  Shakspeare. 

At  a  later  period  of  his  life,  Mr.  Douce  met  with  a  print,  en- 
graved on  wood,  inscribed  LA  MADONNA  DI  LAMPEDOSA, 
in  which  the  coast  of  the  Island  with  its  Castle  is  represented ; 
two  vessels  are  approaching  it,  above  which  hover  three  large 
birds.  The  Virgin  and  child  are  in  the  clouds  above,  to  whom 
an  old  and  a  young  man,  with  swords  by  their  sides,  are  kneel- 
ing in  the  act  of  adoration.  This  print  was  probably  given  to 
votaries,  who  made  their  offerings  at  the  shrine  in  the  chapel  on 
the  Island,  by  the  hermit  stationed  there  to  relieve  those  who 
might  be  wrecked,  or  driven  by  stress  of  weather,  on  the  coast. 
It  is  known  among  sailors  in  the  Mediterranean  as  the  Enchanted 
Island. 

The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Rodd  informed  Mr.  Hunter  that  the  sug- 
gestion, that  Lampedosa,  from  its  situation  and  the  traditions  re- 
specting it,  was  most  likely  to  have  been  the  Island  intended  by 
Shakspeare  as  the  scene  of  the  Tempest,  first  occurred  to  him- 
self, and  that  he  made  Mr.  Douce  acquainted  with  it.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  I  know  that  Mr.  Douce  certainly  entertained  the  idea 
upwards  of  twenty  years  since,  and  has  thus  recorded  it.  "  The 
Island  of  Lampedosa  is  near  the  coast  of  Tunis ;  and  from  its 
description,  in  Dapper,  and  the  real  track  of  the  king  of  Naples's 
voyage  in  Shakspeare's  Tempest,  will  turn  out  to  be  the  veritable 
Island  where  he  was  shipwrecked,  and  to  which  Prospero  had 
I.  B 
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been  banished,  whenever  the  Italian  novel  on  whirh  the  play 
was  founded  shall  be  discovered."  WTiether  Mr.  Dinice  over 
carried  his  conviction  further,  I  am  unable  tx>  say,  but  it  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  the  same  hint  given  to  Mr.  Hunter 
should  have  formed  the  groundwork  of  his  Disquisition  "  On 
the  S^ere,  Origin,  Date,  &c,  of  Shakspeare's  Temjiest,"  first 
printed  in  1839,  and  since  reprinted  in  his  "  New  Illustrations 
of  Shakapeare,"  1845.  Mr.  Hunter  has  dwelt  at  large  up«>n  the 
resemblance  of  Lampedosa,  in  every  respect,  to  the  Island  of  the 
Tempest,  and  concludes  that  although  the  poet  may  not  ha\ 
obtained  his  acquaintance  with  it  from  any  geographical  sour<  (  . 
he  may  have  found  it  in  a  story  which  had  been  preA-iousIy 
written  by  another  hand,  to  whom  the  attributes,  ph>-si(  al  and 
metaphysical,  of  Lampedosa  were  familiarly  known,  and  that  it 
was  most  prai)ably  an  Italian  story. 

Collins,  the  poet,  told  Thomas  Warton  that  the  plot  was  taken 
from  the  romance  of  Aorelio  and  Isabella,  but  this  was  probably 
ft  Upee  of  memory  consequent  upon  his  calamitous  mental  indis- 
porftkw,  for  the  story  has  n<>  '  '  '  ''  the  Tempest. 
AMeadofthe  late  James  Br<~  il  some  years 

ago  panned  an  Italian  novc:,  Lllins*  descrip- 
tion, bat  his  wamaotj,  mftntnnateiy,  did  not  enable  him  to  rc- 
oorar  it. 

Mr.  Thorns,  in  a  paper  on  the  early  English  and  Germ.v 
Dramas,  published  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  Januar\ 

1841,  had  the  merit  of  first  pointing  out  a  ' ]  iocc  l.y 

Jacob  Ayrer,  a  notary  of  Nuremberg,  which  Pieck, 

in  hia  Dwtachea  Theater,  under  the  title  of  "  '.  \  on  der 

Sdionan  Sides,**  which  Tieck  conoeired  to  be  a  translation  from 
an  aariy  English  Drama,  from  which  Shakspeare  derived  his  idea 
oCtiM  TampeaL  Mr.  Thorns  thinks  this  proved  by  the  points  of 
maomblanfa  between  the  two  plays,  which  he  conceives  to  be  far 
too  atriUng  and  peculiar  to  be  the  result  of  acci'l'  - '  ^-  -^r 
appaan  to  hare  written  his  drama,  which  is  in  the  >< 

Sachs,  at  the  cloae  of  the  16th  or  beginning  of  the  1  y, 

and  he  has  other  plays  which  are  derired  from  old  English 
sources;  as  "der  Schone  Phoenicia,"  reecmbling  in  the  plot 
**  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  and  "  The  King  of  Cyprus  and  the 
King  of  France,"  resembling  "The  Dumb  Knight"  of  Lewis 
Muctiin. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  we  have  hitherto  nothing 
like  proof  of  the  origin  of  the  plot  of  Shakspeare's  Magic  Crea- 
tion, and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  hope  that  at  some  future  period 
the  novel,  which  has  so  confidently  been  said  to  exist,  may  be 
recovered. 

The  Tempest  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  of  1623. 

S.  W.  S. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTEI*  . 


Alonso,  King  0/ Naples. 

Sebastian,  his  Brother. 

Prospero,  the  rightful  Duke  of  Milan. 

Antonio,  his  Brother,  the  icsurping  Duke  oj  Milan. 

Fkruinanu,  Son  to  the  King  of  Naples. 

GoNZALO,  the  honest  old  Counsellor  of  Naples 

Adrian,        )   ^     , 

Francisco,   |  ^"'^'' 

Caliban,  a  savage  and  deformed  Slave.  ^ 

Trinculo,  a  Jester. 

Stephano,  a  drunken  Butler. 

Master  of  a  Ship,  Boatswain,  and  Mariners. 

Miranda,  Daughter  to  Prospero. 


Ariel,  an  airy  Spirit. 

Iris, 

Ceres, 

Ji 

Nymphs, 
Reapers, 


i.i(.iiLL.f  uu  any  ijpirii, 
RIS,  ^ 

^ERES, 

fuNO,  >•  Spirits 


other  Spirits  attending  on  Prospero. 


SCENE,  the  Sea,  with  a  Ship ;  afterwards  an  unin- 
habited  Island. 


»  From  the  Folio  Edition  of  1623. 


TEMPEST 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I.     On  a  Ship  at  Sea.     A  Storm,  with 
Thunder  and  Lightning, 

Enter  a  Shipmaster  and  a  Boatswain. 

Master. 
|,OATSWAIN,— 

Boats.  Here,  master :  what  cheer  ? 
Mast.  Good :  Speak  to  the  mariners :  fall 
to't  yarely  ^,  or  we  run  ourselves  aground  : 
bestir,  bestir.  {JExit. 

Enter  Mariners. 
Boats.  Heigh,  my  hearts!  cheerly,cheerly,  my  hearts! 
yare,  yare :  Take  in  the  top-sail ;  Tend  to  the  mas- 
ter s  whistle. —  Blow  till  thou  burst  thy  wind,  if  room 
enough  ! 

Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Ferdi- 
nand, GoNZALo,  and  others. 

Alon.  Good  Boatswain,  have  care.     Where's  the 
master?     Play  the  men ^ 

'  That  is,  readily,  nimbly. 

2  That  is,  act  with  spirit,  behave  like  men.     Thus  Bai'ct  in  his 
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BoaU.  I  pray  now,  keep  below. 

Ant.  Where  is  the  master,  boatswain  ? 

Boats.  Do  you  not  hear  him  ?  You  mar  ourlaboxirl 
keep  your  cabins :  you  do  assist  the  storm. 

Gon.  Nay,  good,  be  patient. 

BoaU.  When  the  sea  is.  Hence  !  What  care  these 
roarers  for  the  name  of  king  ?  To  cabin  :  silence  : 
trouble  us  not. 

Gen.  Good;  yet  remember  whom  thou  hast  a- 
board. 

Boats.  None  that  I  more  love  than  myself.  You 
are  a  counsellor;  if  you  can  command  these  ele- 
ments to  silence,  and  work  the  peace  of  the  pre.sent\ 
we  will  not  hand  a  rope  more ;  use  your  authority. 
If  you  cannot,  give  thanks  you  have  lived  so  long, 
and  make  yourself  ready  in  your  cabin  for  the  mis- 
chance of  the  hour,  if  it  so  hap.  —  Cheerly,  good 
hearts ! — Out  of  our  way,  I  say.  [Exit. 

Chm.  I  have  great  comfort  from  this  fellow :  me- 
thinks,  he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him  ;  his 
complexion  is  perfect  gallows.  Stand  fa.st  good  Fate 
to  his  hanging!  make  the  rope  of  his  destiny  our 
cable,  for  our  own  doth  little  advantage !  If  he  be 
not  bom  to  be  hanged,  our  case  is  miserable. 

\_Exeunt. 
Re-enter  Boatswain. 

Boats.  Down  with  the  top-mast;  yare;  lower, 
lower.     Bring  her  to  Try  with  main  course*.  [^A  cry 

Alrcarie :  "  To  pJay  the  wan,  or  to  show  himself  a  valiant  man 
in  any  matter.     Se  viram  pnebere."     P.  399. 

"  Viceroys  and  peers  of  Turkey  play  the  mtn.*^ 

Tamberkdfu,  1590. 
'  The  pretent  instant 

*  In  Smith's  Sea  Grammar,  1627,  4to.  under  the  article  ITow 
to  handle  a  Ship  in  a  storme :~"  I>et  us  lie  as  Trie  with  our  main 
cmirte ;  that  is,  to  hale  the  tarke  aboord,  the  sheat  close  afl,  the 
holing  set  up,  and  the  helm  tied  close  aboord." 
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within.'}    A   plague   upon   this   howling!    they  are 
louder  than  the  weather,  or  our  office. — 

Re-enter  Sebastian,  Antonio,  and  Gonzalo. 
Yet  again !  what  do  you  here  ?    Shall  we  give  o'er, 
and  drown  ?  Have  you  a  mind  to  sink  ? 

Sek  A  pox  o'  your  throat !  you  bawling,  blas- 
phemous, uncharitable  dog ! 

Boats.  Work  you,  then. 

Ant.  Hang,  cur,  hang!  you  whoreson,  insolent 
noise-maker,  we  are  less  afraid  to  be  drowned  than 
thou  art. 

Gon.  I'll  warrant  him  for  drowning ;  though  the 
ship  were  no  stronger  than  a  nut-shell,  and  as  leaky 
as  an  unstanched  wench. 

Boats.  Lay  her  a-hold,  a-hold !  set  her  two 
courses^;  off  to  sea  again;  lay  her  off. 

Enter  Mariners,  wet. 

Mar.  All  lost !  to  prayers,  to  prayers !  all  lost ! 

\jEJxeunt. 
Boats.  What,  must  our  mouths  be  cold  ? 
Gon.  The  king  and  prince  at  prayers  !  let  us  as- 
sist them. 
For  our  case  is  as  theirs. 
Seb.  I  am  out  of  patience. 

Ant.   We  are  merely^  cheated  of  our   lives   by 
drunkards. — 
This  wide-chapp'd  rascal ; — Would,  thou  might' st  lie 

dro^vning, 
The  washing  of  ten  tides  ! 

Gon.  He'll  be  hanged  yet, 

^  The  courses  are  the  main  sail  and  fore  sail.  To  lay  a  ship 
a-hold,  is  to  bring  her  to  lie  as  neai  the  wind  as  she  can,  in  order  to 
keep  clear  of  the  land  and  get  her  out  to  sea. 

^  Merely,  absolutely,  entirely ;  Mere,  Lat. 
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Though  every  drop  of  water  swear  against  it, 
And  gape  at  wid'st  to  glut^  him. 
[^A  confab  Xoise  witJiin.']  Mercy  on  us  ! — 
We  split,  we  split ! — Farewell  my  ^^^fe  and  children  ! 
— Farewell,  brother  ! — We  split,  we  split,  we  split. — 
Ant,  Let's  all  sink  with  the  king.  [^Exit. 

Seb.  Let's  take  leave  of  him.  [^Exit, 

Chm.  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of 
tea  for  an  acre  of  barren  ground ;  ling°,  heath,  broom, 
furze,  any  thing :  The  wills  above  be  done !  but  1 
would  fain  die  a  dry  death.  Qjfixi/. 

Scene  IL   The  Idand:  before  the  Ce^  ^  Prospero. 

EiUer  Prospbro  and  Miranda. 
Mira,  If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them. 
The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking^  pitch, 
But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek, 
Dashes  the  fire  out     O !  I  have  suffer  d 
With  those  that  I  saw  suffer :  a  brave  vessel. 
Who  had  no  doubt  some  noble  creatures  in  her, 
Dash'd  all  to  pieces.     O  !  the  cry  did  knock 
Against  my  very  heart.     Poor  souls !  they  perish'd. 
Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would 
Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  e'er^ 

'  To  emght,  to  meaOom  him. 

*  The  ^d  copy  resda,  kmf  heath,  bromH  fane,  &c.     The  ror 
«^^ction  WM  made  bj  Sir  ThoniM  Hanmer,  who,  in  hi«  edition, 
Mtbstituted  the  words  Ung  and  broom, 

*  The  folios  have  atimldng^  itfobablj  a  press  error.  I  should 
prefer  to  read /omta^  the  words,  as  written  or  printed  with  the 
long  fl  and  ft,  as  in  the  old  copies,  are  easily  coufuunded.  llie 
subsequent  daake$  the  firt  omt  may  serve  to  confirm  this  coo* 
jecture. 

'  L  e.  or  ever,  ere  ever;  signifying,  in  modem  English,  anoner 
than  at  any  time.  Or  K  n  contrat-tion  of  ere,  aep,  Sax.  priiis,  an- 
tequam,  priusquam ;  ever,  from  aeppe,  aliquando,  unquam. 
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It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallowed,  and 
The  fraughting  souls  within  her. 

Pro.  Be  collected : 

No  more  amazement :  tell  your  piteous  heart, 
There's  no  harm  done. 

Mira.  O,  woe  the  day  ! 

Pro.  No  harm. 

I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee, 
(Of  thee.,  my  dear  one  !  thee,  my  daughter  !)  who 
Art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art,  nought  knowing 
Of  whence  I  am ;  nor  that  I  am  more  better  ^ 
Than  Prospero,  master  of  a  full  poor  cell. 
And  thy  no  greater  father. 

Mira^  More  to  know 

Did  never  meddle^  with  my  thoughts. 

Pro.  'Tis  time 

I  should  inform  thee  further.     Lend  thy  hand, 
And  pluck  my  magic  garment  from  me. — So  : 

[^La?/s  down  his  mantle. 
Lie  there,  my  art*. — Wipe  thou  thine  eyes;  have 

comfort. 
The  direful  spectacle  of  the  wrack ^,  which  touch'd 
The  very  virtue  of  compassion  in  thee, 
I  have  with  such  prevision  in  mine  art 

^  The  double  comparative  is  in  frequent  use  among  oui*  elder 
■vsTiters. 

^  To  meddle,  is  to  mix,  or  interfere  wth. 

*  Lord  Burleigh,  when  he  put  off  his  gown  at  night,  used  to 
say  "  Lie  there.  Lord  Treasurer." — Fuller's  Holy  State,  p.  257. 

^  Shakspeax-e,  and  most  of  his  cotemporaries,  wrote  wrack  for 
wreck,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  change,  as  the  euphony 
of  the  verse  would  suffer  by  it.  In  Tarquin  and  Lucrece  we  have: 
0,  this  dread  night,  would'st  thou  one  hour  come  back 
I  could  prevent  this  storm,  and  shun  thy  wrack. 

I  entirely  coincide  with  Mr.  Hunter  in  this  suggestion.  He  has 
also  shown  that  the  poet  ^vrote  prevision  instead  of  provision,  in 
a  subsequent  line.  Thus  anticipating  the  correction  in  Mr.  Col- 
lier's folio. 
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So  safely  order  d,  that  there  is  no  soul — 

No,  not  so  much  perdition  as  a  hair, 

Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel 

WTiich  thou  heard'st  cry,  which  thou  saw'st  sink.     Sit 

down ; 
For  thou  must  now  know  further. 

Mira,  You  have  often 

Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am  ;  but  stopp'd, 
And  left  me  to  a  bootless  inquisition  ; 
Concluding,  ^^  Staffs  not  yet,* — 

Pro.  The  hourM  now  coiuo  ; 

The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear ; 
Obey,  and  be  attentive.     Can'st  thou  remember 
A  time  before  we  came  unto  this  cell  ? 
I  do  not  think  thou  can'st ;  for  then  thou  wast  not 
Out*^  three  years  old. 

Mira,  Certainly,  sir,  I  can. 

Pro,  By  what  ?  by  any  other  house,  or  person  ? 
Of  any  thing  the  image,  tell  me,  that 
Hath  kept  with  thy  remembrance. 

Mira.  'Tis  far  off; 

And  rather  like  a  dream  than  an  assurance 
That  my  remembrance  warrants.     Had  I  not 
Four  or  five  women  once,  that  tended  me  ? 

Pro.  Thou  had'8t,and  more,]Vf  iranda.  But  how  is  it, 
That  this  lives  in  thy  mind  ?     What  seest  thou  else 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm ^  of  time  ? 
If  thou  remembei^st  aught  ere  thou  cam'st  here. 
How  thou  cam'st  here,  thou  may'st. 

Mira.  But  that  I  do  not. 

Pro.  Twelve  year  since,  Miranda,  twelve  year 
since, 

•  Ovt  is  used  for  entirely,  quite,  Tims  in  Act  iv :  "  And  be  A 
boy  right  out" 

'  Abysm  was  the  old  mode  of  spellin :;  aht/u ;  from  its  French 
original  abimu: 
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Thy  father  was  the  duke  of  Milan,  and 
A  prince  of  power. 

Mira.  Sir,  are  not  you  my  father  ? 

Pro.  Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
She  said  thou  wast  my  daughter ;  and  thy  father 
Was  duke  of  Milan ;  thou^  his  only  heir 
And  princess — no  worse  issued. 

Mira.  O,  the  heavens  ! 

What  foul  play  had  we,  that  we  came  from  thence  ? 
Or  blessed  was't  we  did  ? 

Pro.  Both,  both,  my  girl : 

By  foul  play,  as  thou  say'st,  were  we  heav'd  thence ; 
But  blessedly  holp  hither. 

Mira.  O  !  my  heart  bleeds 

To  think  of  the  teen^  that  I  have  turn'd  you  to. 
Which  is  from  my  remembrance.   Please  you,  farther. 

Pro.  My  brother,  and  thy  uncle,  call'd  Antonio — 
I  pray  thee,  mark  me, — that  a  brother  should 
Be  so  perfidious  ! — he  whom,  next  thyself. 
Of  all  the  world  I  lov'd,  and  to  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  state ;  as,  at  that  time. 
Through  ^^  all  the  seigniories  it  was  the  first. 
And  Prospero  the  prime  duke ;  (being  so  reputed 
In  dignity,)  and,  for  the  liberal  arts. 
Without  a  parallel :  those  being  all  my  study. 
The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother, 

^  The  old  copy  reads 

and  thy  father 
Was  duke  of  Milan ;  and  his  only  heir,  &c. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  compositor's  eye  to  take 
by  mistake  a  wrong  word  occurring  in  a  preceding  line ;  and 
has  here  been  so  taken  instead  of  thou.  In  the  second  folio,  in 
the  same  page  and  column,  compassion  has  been  so  taken  instead 
of  the  true  vforci  prevision.     This  note  was  Avritten  in  1851. 

^   Teen  is  grief,  sorrow. 

'°  The  second  folio  has,  Though,  which,  if  read  as  an  elision 
for  Though  of,  as  Mr.  Hunter  proposes,  would  give  better  sense. 
Or  Ave  may  suppose  Throughout  to  be  intended. 
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And  to  my  state  grew  stranger,  being  transported, 
And  rapt  in  secret  studies.     Thy  false  uncle — 
Dost  thou  attend  me  ? 

Mira.  Sir,  most  heedfully. 

Pro.  Being  once  perfected  how  to  grant  suits, 
How  to  deny  them ;  whom  to  advance,  and  whom 
To  tradi"  for  overtopping;  new  created 
The  creatures  that  were  mine,  I  say,  or  chang'd  tliem, 
Or  else  new  form'd  them  :  having  both  the  key 
Of  officer  and  office,  set  all  hearts  i'  th'  state 
To  what  tunc  pleas'd  his  ear ;  that  now  he  was 
The  i\'}%  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk, 
And  suck'd  my  verdure  out  on't. — Thou  attend'st  not 

Mira,  O  good  air !  I  do. 

Pro,  I  pray  thee,  mark  me. 

"  To  troA  mmm  to  clMck  tht  pact  or  pfogreti  of  unr  om. 
The  tenn  is  nid  to  bo  stfll  in  voe  among  sportamen  in  the  North, 
and  aigniflea  to  comet  a  dog  Ibr  miaMMTicNir  in  pnrvuing  the 
game  \  or  uaii  fcyy iwy  or  omnmning  the  real  of  the  pack.    Traakm 


are  doga  atrapped  nmnd  the  neck  of  a  dog  to  prevent  hia  over* 

apeed.    Todd  ha*  given  foor  fautaacea  frnn  Hammond's  works 

of  the  word  in  this  aenasu    "Oog  and  Crodk**—* encnmbef  and 

(nuA**— **  to  trtuk  or  overakm"— and  **fonalowed  and  tnuihmL** 

There  was  another  word  of  the  same  Idnd  used  in  Falconiy 

(from  whence  Shakspeare  very  frequently  draws  his  simile*); 

**  TVamimf  b  when  a  liawk  raises  aloft  any  fowl,  and  soaring 

with  it,  at  length  deacanda  tWswith  to  the  gnmnd."— l>ie<w- 

Mariwn  AMtacwR,  170i.  Probably  this  term  is  used  by  Chapman 

in  his  address  to  the  reader  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  Homer. 

**  That  whoaeaoever  mose  darea  use  her  wing 

When  his  muse  flies  she  will  be  tra$$'t  by  his, 

And  show  as  if  a  Bemade  shotdd  spring 
Beneath  an  Eagle.** 

There  is  also  a  paasage  in  the  Bonduca  of  Beamnont  and  Fletcher, 

wherein  Caratach  saj-s : 

•*  I  fled  too, 
But  not  8o  fast ;  your  jewel  had  been  lost  then, 
Young  Hengo  there,  he  traaht  me,  Nennius.** 

L  e.  checked  or  stopped  my  flight. 

The  Editors  have  been  very  precipitate  in  changing  traet  to 
fnuA  in  Othello,  Act  ii.  Scene  I.     See  note  on  that 
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I  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicate  ^^ 
To  closeness,  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind 
With  that,  which,  but  by  being  so  retir'd, 
O'er-priz'd  all  popular  rate,  in  my  false  brother 
Awak'd  an  evil  nature  :  and  my  trust, 
Like  a  good  parent ^^  did  beget  of  him 
A  falsehood,  in  its  contrary  as  great 
As  my  trust  was ;  which  had,  indeed,  no  limit, 
A  confidence  sans  bound.     lie  being  thus  lorded. 
Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded. 
But  what  my  power  might  else  exact, — like  one, 
Who  having,  unto  truth  ^"^j  by  telling  of  it, 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory, 
To  credit  his  own  lie, — he  did  believe 
He  was  indeed  the  duke  ;  out  of  the  substitution. 
And  executing  the  outward  face  of  royalty. 
With  all  prerogative  : — Hence  his  ambition 
Growing, — Dost  thou  hear  ? 

Mira.  Your  tale,  sir,  would  cure  deafness. 

Pro.  To  have  no  screen  between  this  part  he  play'd 
And  him  he  play'd  it  for,  he  needs  will  be 
Absolute  Milan.     Me,  poor  man  ! — my  library 
Was  dukedom  large  enough  ;  of  temporal  royalties 
He  thinks  me  now  incapable  :  confederates 
(So  dry  he  was  for  sway)  with  the  king  of  Naples, 
To  give  him  annual  tribute,  do  him  homage ; 

'*  The  old  copy  has,  dedicated. 

'3  Alluding  to  the  observation  that  a  father  above  the  common 
rate  of  men  has  generally  a  son  below  it.     Heroumjilii  noxce. 

'"  Unto  truth.  The  old  co^ty  reads  into  truth.  The  correction 
is  by  Warburton.  The  meaning  is,  '  Who  having  made  his 
memory  such  a  sinner  to  truth  as  to  cre<iit  his  OAvn  lie.'  Shad- 
well,  in  his  preface  to  the  Sullen  Lovers,  has  the  following  pas- 
sage Avhich  may  serve  to  show  that  the  idea  was  familiar  at  least 
to  him,  *'  I  freely  confess  my  theft,  and  am  asham'd  on't,  tho' 
I  have  the  example  of  some  that  never  wrote  a  play  without 
stealing  most  of  it,  and  Qike  men  that  Lye  so  long,  till  they  believe 
themselves,)  at  length  by  continual  thieving  reckon  their  stolen 
goods  their  own  too." 
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Subject  his  coronet  to  his  crown,  and  Wud 
The  dukedom,  yet  uiibow'd,  (alas,  poor  INIilan !) 
To  much  ignoble  stooping. 

Mira,  O  the  heavens ! 

Pro.  Mark  hiscoudition,  and  the  event;  then  tell  me, 
If  this  might  be  a  brother. 

Mira.  I  should  sin 

To  think  but**  nobly  of  my  grandmother : 
Good  wombs  have  borne  bad  sons. 

Pro.  Now  the  condition. 

This  king  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy 
To  me  inveterate,  hearkens  my  brother's  suit ; 
Which  was,  that  he  in  lieu*^  o*  the  premises, — 
Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  bow  much  tribute, — 
Should  presently  extirpate  me  and  mine 
Out  of  the  dukedom  ;  and  confer  fair  Milan, 
With  all  the  honours,  on  my  brother :  Whereon, 
A  treacherous  army  levied,  one  mid-night 
Fated  to  the  puri>ose,"  did  Antonio  open 
The  gates  of  Milan  ;  and,  i'  the  dead  of  darkness, 
The  ministers  for  the  purpose  hurried  thence 

'*  Bui  b  here  used  in  iu  exceptive  sense  of  be  out^  i.  e.  othtt" 
wue  than.  Tooke,  in  hi«  Diveraioiu  of  Puriey,  has  cleariy  shown 
that  we  use  CM  word,  BtO,  in  modern  English,  for  two  words 
B5t  and  But,  originally  (ia  the  Anglo  Saxon)  very  diffweni  in 
aignification,  though  (bv  repeated  abbreviation  and  corruption) 
approaching  in  sound.  BSt  is  the  imperative  of  the  A.  S.  BoUm 
to  boot  But  is  the  imperative  of  the  A.  S.  Be-mtam^  to  be  out. 
By  this  n^eans  all  the  ■eemingly  anomaloos  uses  of  But  may  be 
explained ;  I  must  however  content  myself  with  referring  the 
reader  to  the  Diversions  of  Purley,  vol.  i.  p.  190.  Merely  rs- 
marldng  that  but  (as  distinguished  from  Bot)  and  be-out  have 
exactly  the  same  meaning,  vis.  in  modem  English,  except. 

'*  In  Bern  of  the  premises;  that  is,  *'  in  amnderation  of  the 
premises,— Jcc**  This  seems  to  us  a  strange  use  of  this  Frmdi 
word,  yti  it  was  not  then  unusual. 

**  But  takes  their  oaths  m  2ie«  of  her  assistance.'* 

Beatmomi  and  Fleteher^g  Fraphetm, 

"  The  corT«ct<H-  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  substitutes  practice. 
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Me,  and  thy  crying  self. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  pity  ! 

I,  not  rememb'ring  how  I  cried  out  then, 
Will  cry  it  o'er  again ;  it  is  a  hint^^, 
That  wrings  mine  eyes  to't. 

Pro.  Hear  a  little  further, 

And  then  Til  bring  thee  to  the  present  business 
Which  now's  upon  us ;  without  the  which,  this  story 
Were  most  impertinent. 

Mira.  Wherefore  did  they  not 

That  hour  destroy  us  ? 

Pro.  Well  demanded,  wench  ; 

My  tale  provokes  that  question.    Dear,  they  durst  not. 
So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me  :  nor  set 
A  mark  so  bloody  on  the  business ;  but 
With  colours  fairer  painted  their  foul  ends. 
In  few,  they  hurried  us  aboard  ^  bark ; 
Bore  us  some  leagues  to  sea ;  where  they  prepar  d 
A  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat^^^  not  rigg'd. 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast ;  the  very  rats 
Instinctively  have  quit^^  it;  there  they  hoist  us. 
To  cry  to  the  sea  that  roar'd  to  us ;  to  sigh 
To  the  winds,  whose  pity,  sighing  back  again. 
Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

Mira.  Alack  !  what  trouble 

Was  I  then  to  you  ! 

Pro.  O  !  a  cherubim 

Thou  wast,  that  did  preserve  me !   Thou  didst  smile, 
Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven, 

'^  Hint  is  here  for  cause  or  subject  suggesting.  Thus  in  a  future 
passage  we  have : — "  Our  hint  of  woe." 

"*  The  old  editions  read — hutt.  Rowe  made  the  necessary 
correction.  To  think  of  '  the  carcass  of  a  butt  not  rigg'd, 
without  taclde,  sail,  or  mast,  is  surely  absurd.  Yet  the  two  last 
Editors  have  restored  it !  Whoever  looks  at  the  whole  context 
with  attention  must  see  the  necessity  of  reading  boat. 

^  Quit  was  commonly  used  for  quitted. 
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When  I  havr  dock'd  ^'  the  !«m  with  dpf>pj»  fiill  sdt ; 
Under  my  burden  grnan*d ;  which  rais'd  in  me 
An  nnder^rning  fitomach,  to  betr  up 
Agaanrt  what  abould  €tiiog. 

if  art.  H oir  COM  wc  mhnn  f 

Pro.  Bt  Pmridenee  dirine. 
Some  fond  we  had,  and  Mvme  fimh  wmtcr,  duU 
A  noble  Neapnliuuu  Gmisda, 
Oat  of  bi9  charitT,  (who  being  then  appointed 
MmI«  of  thm  d(«ign,)  did  gire  ns ;  with 
Ridi  gtfnenta,  linena»  ttaflb»  and  Btctwariia» 
WUdi  afaMc  lMf«  alciided  nindi ;  aa,  of  kb  gaiUcam» 
Knowing  I  tor  d  mr  hooka»  bt  fornUi'd  um, 
From  mine  own  libmiy,  wHb  Yolnmoa  that 
I  prise  above  ny  dnkedom. 

Mirt,  'Woul.l  T  might 

Bat  e?cr  aee  tbnt  mar 

Pr$,  [fall  on  ki»  rtwwj  .\ow  I  wnj*' : — 

Here  in  thi*  inland  wr  arrir'd  ;  and  hen* 
Have  I,  thy  nrhoal-maMer.  made  thee  morr*  profH 
Tban  other  prinoea  can,  that  hare  more  time 
For  nUner  bonn,  and  tutor*  not  to  careful. 
Mirm,  If earena  thank  joa  foKt  I  And  now,  t  pmy 

(For  atiU  'tia  beating  in  my  mind,)  yoor  nnaun 
For  raiaing  thta  wa  i^oiiii  ? 

Pm,  Know  thna  far  f«iflh. — 

By  accident  nMMt  atrange^  tionntifnl  fortune. 
Now  my  dear  hidy,  hath  mine  enemies 
Broagfat  to  this  ahore :  and  by  my  preacience 
I  find  my  senitb  dotb  depend  apan 
^m  ntaat  MHnwsoaa  atnr «  ornoie  UNlneBoe 
If  now  I  ooart  not,  bot  omit,  my  fortone^. 


*  T»  IhI,  m  difthmM  mmi  la  tiM  aiitiMra  oommea  fur  u 
•  TWoMeofgr 
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Will  ever  after  droop. — Here  cease  more  questions  ; 
Thou  art  inclin  d  to  sleep ;  !tis  a  good  dulness, 
And  give  it  way ; — I  know  thou  canst  not  choose. — 

[^Miranda  sleeps. 
Come  away,  servant,  come  :  I  am  ready  now  ; 
Approach,  my  Ariel ;  come. 

Enter  Ariel. 

Ari.  All  hail,  great  master !  grave  sir,  hail !  I  come 
To  answer  thy  best  pleasure ;  be't  to  fly, 
To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curl'd  clouds ^^  :  to  thy  strong  bidding,  task 
Ariel,  and  all  his  quality  ^•'^. 

Pro.  Hast  thou,  spirit, 

Perform'd  to  point  ^*  the  tempest  that  I  bade  thee  ? 

Ari.  To  every  article. 
I  boarded  the  king's  ship;  now  on  the  beak 2^, 
Now  in  the  waist,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 
I  flam'd  amazement :  Sometimes,  I'd  divide, 

22  This  is  imitated  in  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shepherdess : 

" tell  me,  sweetest, 

What  new  senace  now  is  meetest 
For  the  sat>Te ;  shall  I  stray 
In  the  middle  air,  and  stay 
The  sailing  racke,  or  nimbly  take 
Hold  by  the  moon,  and  gently  make 
Suit  to  the  pale  queen  of  night. 
For  a  beame  to  give  thee  light  ? 
Shall  I  dive  into  the  sea, 
And  bring  thee  coral,  making  way 
Through  the  rising  waves,  &c." 
^  Ariel's  quality  is  not  his  confederates,  but  \h&  powers  of  his 
nature  as  a  spirit;  his  qualification  in  sprighting. 

2^  i.  e.  to  the  minutest  article,  literally  from  the  French  a  point, 
so  in  the  Chances, 

" are  you  all  fit  ? 

To  point,  Sir." 
^  Tlie  heak  was  a  strong  pointed  body  at  the  head  of  ancient 
galleys,  it  is  used  here  for  the  forecastle  or  boltsprit.     The  waist 
is  the  part  between  the  quarter-deck  and  the  forecastle. 
C 
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And  barn  in  many  places ;  on  the  top-mast. 
The  pird)s  and  bowsprit,  would  I  flame  dniiiictljf, 
Then  meet,  and  join.  Jove's  lightnings,  the  precoraors 
(y  the  dreadful  thunder-clap^  more  momentary 
And  sight-out-nmning  were  not :  The  fire,  and  CTacks 
Of  sulphaniiis  nwring,  the  most  mtghtj  Neptune 
Seem  to  bencge,  and  make  his  bold  waves  tremble, 
Yes^  his  dread  trident  shake, 

Pm,  My  bwTe  spirit ! 

Who  WM  so  firm,  so  constant,  that  this  coiI<^ 
Would  not  infect  his  reason  f 

AH.  Not  a  80u> 

Bat  felt  a  ferer  of  the  mad,  and  pla/d 
Some  tricks  of  desperation  :  All,  bat  marinen, 
Plang'd  in  the  foaming  brine,  and  qnit  the  Tessel, 
Then  all  a-fire  with  ma :  the  kin^s  aoo,  Ferdinand, 
Whh  hair  np-alariag  (then  Uke  reads,  not  hair,) 
Was  the  first  man  that  laiqiTd ;  cried,  H^S  it  emjptjf, 
Amd  aU  Ike  devib  mt  ktrt, 

Prv,  Why,  that's  my  spirit ! 

Bat  was  nol  this  nigh  shore  ? 

Aru  CHom  by,  ny  mmfb&i. 

Pro.  Bot  are  they,  Ariel,  safe  r 

An.  Not  a  hair  pcrish'd  ; 

On  their  suxtaining  garments  not  a  blemish. 
But  fresher  than  before :  and  as  thoo  bad'st  ma, 
In  troops  I  hare  dispen^d  tham  'bottt  tha  iala  : 
The  kin^s  aoo  hare  I  landed  by  himself; 
Uliom  I  left  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs. 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle,  and  sitting, 
His  arms  in  this  sad  knot 

Pro.  Of  the  king^s  ship. 

The  marine^[^  asy,  how  thoo  hast  diA^'*'''V 
And  all  the  rest  o' the  fleet  f 

Aru  QtMw  in  iiriri»<.iir 

Is  the  king's  ship ;  in  the  deep  dooIc,  n  hero  oticf 
»  cwrbfauc 
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Thou  call'dst  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 

From  the  still-vex'd  Bermoothes^  there  she's  hid : 

The  mariners  all  under  hatches  stow'd ; 

Who^^,  with  a  charm  join'd  to  their  suffer  d  labour, 

I  have  left  asleep :  and  for  the  rest  o'  the  fleet, 

Which  I  dispers'd,  they  all  have  met  again ; 

And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  flote  ^9, 

Bound  sadly  home  for  Naples ; 

Supposing  that  they  saw  the  king's  ship  wrack'd, 

And  his  great  person  perish. 

Pro.  Ariel,  thy  charge 

Exactly  is  perform'd  :  but  there's  more  work  : 
What  is  the  time  o'  the  day  ? 

Ari.  Past  the  mid  season. 

Pro.  At  least  two  glasses :  the  time  'twixt  six  and 
now 
jMust  by  us  both  be  spent  most  preciously. 

Ari.  Is  there  more  toil  ?  since  thou  dost  give  me 
pains, 
Let  me  remember  thee  what  thou  hast  promis'd. 
Which  is  not  yet  perform'd  me. 

Pro.  How  now  ?  moody  ? 

What  is't  thou  canst  demand ? 

Ari.  My  liberty. 

Pro.  Before  the  time  be  out  ?  no  more. 

-'  The  epithet  here  applied  to  the  Bermudas  will  be  best  un- 
derstood by  those  who  have  seen  the  chafing  of  the  sea  over  the 
rugged  rocks  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  which  renders 
access  to  them  so  difficult.  It  was  then  the  current  opinion  that 
Bermudas  was  inhabited  by  monsters  and  devils.  Setebos,  the 
God  of  Caliban's  dam,  was  an  American  devil,  worshiped  by  the 
giants  of  Patagonia. 

^^  This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copy.  Shakspeare,  with 
many  of  his  most  distinguished  cotemporaries,  wrote  who  and 
whom  indifferently. 

^  i.  e.  the  waves,  or  the  sea.  Flora,  Sax.  Flot,  Fr.  Mr. 
Collier's  folio  substitutes  "  And  all  upon  the  Mediterranean  float '^ 
The  Avords  in  the  preceding  line  "  they  all  have  met  again," 
make  the  alteration  very  doubtful,  were  it  at  all  necessary. 
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Ari.  I  pray  thee 

Remember,  I  have  done  thee  worthy  semce ; 
Told  thee  no  lies,  made  no  mistakingB)  senr'd 
Without  or  grudge  or  grumblings.  Thoa  didat  proauiie 
To  bste  me  a  foil  year. 

Pro,  Dost  tJKni  forget 

From  what  a  torment  I  did  free  thee  ? 

An.  No. 

Pro,  Thou  doat;  and  think'st  it  much,  to  tread 
the  ooie 
Of  the  aalt  deep  ;-- 

To  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north  ; 
To  do  me  buainew  in  the  reins  o'  the  earth. 
When  it  ts  bak'd  with  froat 

Ari,  I  do  not,  Mr. 

Pro.  Thou  lieat,  malignant  thing  I  Hast  thoa  forgot 
The  fool  witch,  Syoormx,  who,  with  wge  and  envy, 
Wm  grown  into  a  hoop f  hart  choa  forgot  her? 

Ari.  No,  air. 

Pro.  Thou  hast :  where  was  she  bom  ? 

apeak ;  tell  mo. 

Ari,  Sir,  in  Argirr  *\ 

Pro.  O,  was  she  so  7  I  most, 

Oncp  in  a  moath,  leoount  what  thoa  hast  been. 
Which  thou  fiHfCC^iL    Thia  damn*d  witch,  Sycorax, 
For  misdiiefii  manifbld,  and  aorcrries  terrible 
To  entcf  httom  ncuii^  from  Arp^ier, 
Fhoo  know^st,  was  banish'd  ;  for  one  thing  nhe  did. 
They  would  not  take  hrr  lif«' :   I«  not  this  tnio  ' 

Ari.  Ay,  sir. 

Pro.  This  blne-e/d  hag  was  hither  brooght  wiili 
diiU, 
And  here  was  left  by  the  sailora :  Thoa,  my  nlare^ 
Ai  thoa  report'st  thyself,  wast  then  her  sen-ant : 
And,  for  thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 
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To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorr  d  commands, 

Refusing  her  grand  hests  ^^,  she  did  confine  thee, 

By  help  of  her  more  potent  ministers, 

And  in  her  most  unmitigable  rage, 

Into  a  cloven  pine ;  within  which  rift 

Imprison  d,  thou  didst  painfully  remain 

A  dozen  years ;  within  which  space  she  died. 

And  left  thee  there ;  where  thou  didst  vent  thy  groans, 

As  fast  as  mill-wheels  strike.     Then  was  this  island, 

(Save  for  the  son  that  she  did  litter  here, 

A  freckled  whelp,  hag-born)  not  honour'd  with 

A  human  shape. 

Ari.  Yes ;  Caliban  her  son. 

Pro.  Dull  thing,  I  say  so ;  he,  that  Caliban, 
Whom  now  I  keep  in  service.     Thou  best  know'st 
What  torment  I  did  find  thee  in :  thy  groans 
Did  make  wolves  howl,  and  penetrate  the  breasts 
Of  ever-angry  bears  :  it  was  a  torment 
To  lay  upon  the  damn'd  which  Sycorax 
Could  not  again  undo ;  it  was  mine  art. 
When  I  arriv'd,  and  heard  thee,  that  made  gape 
The  pine,  and  let  thee  out. 

Ari.  I  thank  thee,  master. 

Pro.  If  thou  more  murmur'st,  I  will  rend  an  oak. 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
Thou  hast  howl'd  away  twelve  winters. 

Ari.  Pardon,  master : 

I  will  be  correspondent  to  command. 
And  do  my  spriting  gently. 

Pro.  Do  so ;  and  after  two  days 

I  will  discharge  thee. 

Ari.  That's  my  noble  master  ! 

What  shall  I  do  ?  say  what  ?  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Pro.  Go,  make  thyself  like  to  a  nymph  o'  th'  sea ; 
be  subject 

^'   Behests,  commands. 
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To  DO  sight  but  thine  and  miue  ;  iuviaible'* 
To  every  eyeball  else.  Go,  take  this  shape, 
And  hither  come  in't :  go ;  hence,  with  diligence. 

l£xii  Ariel. 
Awake,  dear  heart,  awake !  thou  hast  slept  well ; 
Awake! 

Mira,[awakim^2  ThealmigaMMof  yooritoryput 
Heaviness  in  me. 

iVo.  Shake  it  off.     Come  on ; 

Well  visit  Caliban,  my  dave,  who  never 
Yields  us  kind  answer. 

Mira.  Tis  a  villain,  sir, 

I  do  not  love  to  lu<>ii.  <>ii. 

PrOk  Bat,  as  *tis. 

Wo  cannot  mns^  him :  he  does  make  our  fire. 
Fetch  in  onr  wood  ;  and  aervet  in  offlceo 
ThotpioAttta.     What  ho!  slave!  Caliban  j 
ThoQ  earth,  thou  I  speak. 

OaL  [^Wilhi$i.']  There's  wood  enou(^  within. 

Pro,  Come  forth,  I  say ;  there's  other  boaness  for 


Come,  thou  tortoiae !  when  **  7 

Re-ettitr  Ariel,  tUt  a  Water-nymph, 
Fine  apparition  1  Mj  quaint**  Ariel, 
Hark  in  thine  ear 

*  SiMiWM  raad  Uita  puMgv  Uias : 

Go  nuk«  ihjmUUka  to  a  ajmiph  o*  Um  sn, 
B«  Ml^wt  to  BO  iiglu  bat  aiao,  iavkfblo 

'   nolik 


Tho  word  l»  is  la  tho  oU  copgr,  sad  llM  oodaioa  of  tlM  words  lAijM 
mmd  makm  tbo  wholo  SMn  moCrfcaL  ladcod  thoio  anms  to  bt 
no  rMaoofiarnakSivArM  viiiMotoUtownojrot  Inmjoor- 
rectod  copj  of  th«  teoood  folio,  tho  words  Ikim  mmd  an  mmd. 

**  Le.  wecaanoCdbariCloirfUak  Tbo  phme  is  tdll  ooaaaoa 
ia  the  mklluid  oooatki. 

**  This  is  a  commoo  oxpresiioB  of  fappotisDct.  Vidoootooa 
Kiag  Biebsrd  IL  Act  L  Scene  L 

*  QMriufhwesMoas  brisk,  s|iraco,deztcio«i^  from  tbo  Fkoadi 
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A?i.  My  lord,  it  shall  be  done.  [^Exit. 

Pro.  Thou  poisonous  slave,  got  by  the  devil  himself 
Upon  thy  wicked  dam,  come  forth  ! 

JEnfer  Caliban. 

Cal.  As  wicked  dew  as  e'er  my  mother  brush'd 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen 
Drop  on  you  both  !  a  south-west  blow  on  ye  ^^, 
And  Wister  you  all  o'er ! 

Pro.  For  this,  be  sure,  to-night  thou  shalt  have 
cramps. 
Side-stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up ;  urchins  ^^ 
Shall,  for  that  vast  ^^  of  night  that  they  may  work 
All  exercise  on  thee  :  thou  shalt  be  pinch'd 
As  thick  as  honey-comb,  each  pinch  more  stinging 
Than  bees  that  made  them. 

Cal.  I  must  eat  my  dinner. 

This  island's  mine,  by  Sycorax  my  mother. 
Which  thou  tak'st  from  me.    When  thou  camest  first. 
Thou  strok'dst  me,  and  mad'st  much  of  me ;  would'st 
give  me 

3^  A  book  with  which  Shakspeare  appears  to  have  been  fami- 
liar, tells  us,  "  This  soutliern  wind  is  hot  and  moist.  Southern 
icinds  corrupt  and  destroy,  they  heat  and  maketh  men  fall  into 
the  sickness."  Batinan  upon  Bartholome — De  Proprietatibus  Re- 
rum,  Lib.  xi.  c.  3. 

^'  Urchins  were  fairies  of  a  pai-ticular  class.  Hedgehogs  were 
also  called  urchins;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  sprites  were  so 
named,  because  they  were  of  a  mischievous  kind,  the  urchin  being 
anciently  deemed  a  very  noxious  animal.  Shakspeare  again  men- 
tions these  fairy  beings  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
"  Like  urchins,  ouphes,  and  fairies  green  and  white." 
In  the  phrase  still  current,  "  a  little  urchin,"  the  idea  of  the  fairy 
remains. 

^^  That  vast  of  night  is  that  space  of  night.     So  in  Hamlet : 

"  In  the  dead  waist  and  middle  of  the  night,"  nox  vasta,  mid- 
night, when  all  things  are  quiet  and  still,  making  the  world  ap- 
pear one  great  uninhabited  waste.  In  the  pneumatology  of  an- 
cient times  visionary  beings  had  different  allotments  of  time 
suitable  to  the  variety  and  nature  of  their  agency. 
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Water  with  berries  in't ;  and  teach  me  how 

To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  les*, 

That  bum  by  day  and  night :  and  then  I  lord  thee^ 

And  shew'd  thee  all  the  qualities  o'  the  isle. 

The  fre^h  springs,  brine  pits,  barren  pboe,  and  fSertUe ; 

Cuned  be  I  that  I  did  so  I — All  the  cbanns 

Of  Sfoortx,  tXMda,  beetles,  b«ts,  light  on  yoa  I 

For  I  am  all  the  subjects  that  you  hare. 

Which  first  was  mine  own  king  :  and  here  yoa  titf  BM 

In  this  hard  mck,  whiles  yon  do  keep  from  IM 

The  rest  of  the  ialand. 

Pro.  Tboo  most  Ijit^  slave. 

Whom  stripes  may  more,  not  kindness :  I  have  us'd 

thee. 
Filth  as  thou  art,  with  human  care ;  and  lodgfd  thee 
In  mine  own  cell,  till  thou  ditUt  wvlc  tn  vinTnte 
The  honour  of  my  child. 

Cal.  O  bo»  O  ho  I— 'would  it  had  \n^u  done  I 
Thou  didst  prevent  me ;  I  had  peopled  dn 
This  isle  with  Calibans. 

Pro,  Abhorred  slave ; 

Whidi  any  print  of  goodness  will  not  take. 
Being  capable  of  all  ill !  I  pitied  thee. 
Took  pains  to  make  thee  speak,  taught  thee  each  hour 
One  thing  or  other ;  when  thou  didat  not,  savage, 
Know  tliine  own  meaning,  but  woddst  gabble  like 
A  thing  most  bmtisli,  I  endowed  thy  purposes 
With  words  diat  made  them  known :  Dutthyvileraoe, 
Thougli  thou  didst  learn,  had  that  in't  which  good 


Could  not  abide  to  be  with  ;  therefore  wast  thoo 
Deservedly  oonfin'd  into  this  rock. 
Who  hadst  deserved  more  than  a  prison. 

Cal,  Yon  taught  me  language ;  and  my  profit  on't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  cune :  The  red  plague  rid  you. 
For  learning  me  your  langnage ! 
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Pro.  Hag-seed,  hence ! 

Fetch  us  ill  fuel ;  and  be  quick,  thou'rt  best. 
To  answer  other  business.     Shrug'st  thou,  malice  ? 
If  thou  neglect'st,  or  dost  unwillingly 
What  I  command,  I'll  rack  thee  with  old  cramps ; 
Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches  ^9  :  make  thee  roar, 
That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  din ! 

Cal.  No,  'pray  thee  ! — 
I  must  obey  :  his  art  is  of  such  power,  \_Aside. 

It  would  control  my  dam's  god,  Setebos  ^°, 
And  make  a  vassal  of  him. 

Pro.  So,  slave ;  hence  ! 

\_Exit  Caliban. 

Re-enter  Ariel  invisible^  plapng  and  singing  ; 
F ERDisA^D  following  him. 

Ariel's  Song. 
Come  unto  these  yellow  sa?ids, 

And  then  take  hands : 
Court' sied  when  you  have^  and  kiss'dy 

The  wild  waves  whist  *^, 

'^^  The  word  aches  is  evidently  a  dissyllable  here  and  in  two 
passages  of  Timon  of  Athens.  The  reader  may  remember  the 
senseless  clamour  that  was  raised  against  Kemble  for  his  adhe- 
rence to  the  text  of  Shakspeare  in  thus  pronouncing  it  as  the 
measure  requires.  "  Ake"  says  Baret  in  his  Alvearie,  "  is  the 
verb  of  this  substantive  Ache,  ch  being  turned  into  k."  And 
that  ache  was  pronounced  in  the  same  way  as  the  letter  h  is 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  passage  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
in  which  Margaret  asks  Beatrice  for  what  she  cries  Heigh  ho, 
and  she  answers  for  an  h.  i.  e.  ache.  See  the  Epigram  of  Hey- 
wood  adduced  in  illustration  of  that  passage.  This  orthography 
and  pronunciation  continued  even  to  the  times  of  Butler  and 
Swift.     It  would  be  easy  to  produce  numerous  instances. 

''°  The  giants,  when  they  found  themselves  fettered,  "  roared 
like  bulls,  and  cried  upon  their  great  devill  Setebos  to  help  them." 
—Eden's  Hist,  of  Travayle,  1577,  p.  434. 

*'  i.  e.  when  you  have  courtsicd  and  kissed  the  wild  waves 
into  silence,  foof  it,  Sec.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Aiiel  is 
invoking  his  fellow  sprites. 
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FooiU/mijfhBremtdAtn; 

Hark,  hark! 
Bur,  Bowgh,  wowgh.  {difjjcrmiltf  ♦*. 

The  waidtHk^  bark: 
Bur.  Bowgli,  wowgh.  {dUiiMrsedltf. 

Harkyhark!  Ihear 
The  9brum  if  strutting  cAamtklert  - 

Fer,  Where  should  this  music  be  ?  i'  the  air,  or 
tbeevthr 
It  MNiadi  no  more ;— «iid  sure,  it  waiu  upon 
SooM  god  of  the  i^and.     Sitting  on  a  bonk, 
Weeping  tgoin  the  king  my  fathei^s  wrack, 
This  music  crqit  by  me  upon  the  waters ; 
AUaying  both  their  (vrj,  and  mj  paarion, 
With  its  sweet  air :  thence  I  have  foUow^d  it. 
Or  it  hath  drawn  me  rather : — But  'tis  gone. 
No,  it  begins  again. 

Arikl  sings. 

FuUfaAomJive  iMy/atker  Uet; 

OfkU  baim  tart  eonU  made  ; 
Thorn  are  pearit  Ikai  wen  kie  eyet : 

Ncdimtyofhimtktidelk/adey 
Bui  dak  euffer  a  mhtkat^ 

[Burden^  ding-doi^ 
SaHt  I  now  I  hear  tkem^—ding-dongy  beU, 

Fer,  The  dittydoes  remember  my  drown'd  father. — 
This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound 


*'  DitpertedOf,  This  fUge  direction  is  in  the  old  cofyj.  It 
MMribly  meaas  that  the  bonko  Btmfk,  wam^  was  to  b«  hoard 
from 
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That  tiie  earth  owes  ^^  : — I  hear  it  now  above  me. 

Pro.  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance, 
And  say,  what  thou  seest  yond*. 

Mira.  What  is't  ?  a  spirit  ? 

Lord,  how  it  looks  about !  Believe  me,  sir. 
It  carries  a  brave  form  : — But  'tis  a  spirit. 

Pro,  No,  wench;    it  eats  and  sleeps,   and  hath 
such  senses 
As  we  have,  such  :  This  gallant,  which  thou  seest, 
Was  in  the  wrack ;  and  but  he's  something  stain'd 
With  grief,  that's  beauty's  canker,  thou  might'st  call 

him 
A  goodly  person  :  he  hath  lost  his  fellows. 
And  strays  about  to  find  them. 

Mira.  I  might  call  hira 

A  thing  divine ;  for  nothing  natural 
I  ever  saw  so  noble. 

Pro.  It  goes  on,  I  see,  \_Aside. 

As  my  soul  prompts  it. — Spirit,  fine  Spirit !  I'll  free 

thee 
Within  two  days  for  this. 

Fer.  Most  sure,  the  goddess 

On  whom  these  airs  attend  ! — Vouchsafe,  my  prayer 
May  know,  if  you  remain  upon  this  island  ; 
And  that  you  will  some  good  instruction  give, 
How  I  may  bear  me  here :    My  prime  request. 
Which  I  do  last  pronounce,  is,  O  you  wonder ! 
If  you  be  maid,  or  no  ? 

Mira.  No  wonder,  sir ; 

But,  certainly  a  maid. 

Fer.  My  language  !  heavens  ! — 

I  am  the  best  of  them  that  speak  this  speech. 
Were  I  but  where  'tis  spoken. 

Pro.  How  !  the  best  ? 

*^  i.  e.  owns.     To  owe  was  to  possess  or  appertain  to,  in  ancient 
language. 
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What  wert  thon,  if  the  king  of  Naples  heard  thee  ? 

Fer.  A  single  thing,  as  I  am  now,  that  wonders 
To  hear  thee  speak  of  Naples.     He  doe«  hear  me ; 
And,  that  he  does,  I  weep  :  m}'s*elf  am  Naples ; 
Who  with  mine  eyea,  ne'er  since  at  ebh,  beheld 
The  king  mj  fmtber  wnck'd. 

Mirm.  Alack,  for  mercy ! 

Fer,  Yea,  faith,  and  all  his  lords;  the  duke  of  Milan, 
And  his  brare  aoo,  being  tH-ain. 

Pro,  The  duke  of  Milan, 

And  his  more  braver  dftoghter,  could  control  ^  thee, 
If  now  'twere  (it  to  do't : — At  the  fint  Mgfat     [Atide. 
Thej  hare  chang'd  eyea. — Delicate  Ariel, 
ni  Ml  tliee  free  for  this!— [Fo  Frrd.J    A  word, 

goodar; 
I  fnr,  yon  b«?e  <koe  younelf  some  wrong  ^ :  a  word. 

Mifu,  Why  apedu  my  father  10  ongmtly  ?  This 
U  the  third  man  thai  e'er  I  «w ;  the  fiisl 
Thai  e'er  I  tiglied  for :  pKy  move  my  father 
To  be  inclin  d  my  way  I 

/Vr.  O,  if  a  rirgin. 

And  your  ailcetioB  nol  gone  fSorth,  I'll  make  yon 
The  qneen  of  V»»»1"-. 

Pro,  Soft,  air ;  one  word  more. — 

They arebolh  in  cither's  powen :  bat  this  iwift  bomicas 
I  raoal  QMMMy  mtk^  leal  loo  ligbl  wfaming    [^Atide. 
Make  the  prise  li^t — One  word  OMre;  1  charge  tliee, 
That  thon  attend  me :  thon  dosi  here  nsarp 
The  name  thou  ow^al  nol ;  and  hasi  pat  thyself 
Upon  this  island,  as  a  spy,  to  win  il 
Prom  me,  die  lord  on'l. 

^  Td  t— fcirf  hen  dgniAet  to  apyhii,  to  eoolnidkt  umnamw- 
My,  TIm  aaocnt  mmak»t(  of  cMCraf  wai  to  ehetk  or  exhibit  a 
tvmtiVTf  atrommtt  frmn  the  old  Frendh  tpmtrt  rolkr. 

*  * yvn  hare  done  youreelf  tame  wrong :"  that  i«  tpnkn 

mJUUkmd.    That  in  the  Mcvrjr  Wir««  of  Windnnr : 

**  Thit  it  not  well,  niast«T  F<irrl,  thiii  immpt  frm.*' 
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Fer.  No,  as  I  am  a  man. 

Mir  a.  There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple : 
If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house, 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with't. 

Pro.  Follow  me. — \To  Ferd. 

Speak  not  you  for  him ;  he's  a  traitor. — Come. 
I'll  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together ; 
Sea-water  shalt  thou  drink,  thy  food  shall  be 
The  fresh-brook  muscles,  wither'd  roots,  and  husks, 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled  :  Follow. 

Fer.  No ; 

I  will  resist  such  entertainment,  till 
Mine  enemy  has  more  power. 

\JIe  draws^  and  is  charmed  from  m,oving. 

Mira.  O  dear  father. 

Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,  for 
He's  gentle,  and  not  fearful  ^^. 

Pro.  What,  I  say. 

My  foot  my  tutor  ! — Put  thy  sword  up,  traitor  ; 
Who  mak'st  a  show,  but  dar'st  not  strike,  thy  con- 
science 
Is  so  possess'd  with  guilt :  come  from  thy  ward ; 
For  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick, 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop. 

Mira.  Beseech  you,  father  ! 

Pro.  Hence ;  hang  not  on  my  garments. 

Mii-a.  Sir,  have  pity ; 

*^  Fearful  was  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  oi  formidable,  ter- 
rible, dreadful,  like  the  French  epouvantable ;  as  may  be  seen  by 
consulting  Cotgrave  or  any  of  our  old  Dictionaries.  Shakspeare 
almost  always  uses  it  in  this  sense.  In  K.  Henry  VI.  Act  iii.  Sc. 
2,  "  A  mighty  and  a  fearful  head  they  are."  He  has  also  fear- 
ful wars ;  fearful  bravery ;  &c.  &c.  The  verb  to  fear  is  most 
commonly  used  for  to  fright,  to  terrify,  to  make  afraid.  Mr.  Gif- 
ford  remarks,  "  as  a  proof  how  little  ovu-  old  dramatists  were 
understood  at  the  Restoration,  that  Dryden  censures  Jonson  for 
an  improper  use  of  this  word,  the  sense  of  which  he  altogether 
mistakes." 
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I'll  be  his  surety. 

Pro.  Silence  :  one  won!  more 

Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  tho«v     What! 
An  advocate  for  an  impostor  ?  hush  ! 
Thou  think'st  there  are  no  more  such  sha^>es  as  he, 
Hmring  seen  but  him  and  Caliban  :  FooUah  wench  I 
To  the  most  of  men  this  is  m  Caliban, 
And  they  to  him  are  angels. 

Mini.  My  afflictions 

Are  then  most  humble;  I  have  no  ambition 
To  tee  a  goodlier  man. 

Pnk  Come  on  ;  obey :  Q7<>  FKRn. 

Thj  nervei  are  in  their  infancy  again, 
And  hafc  no  ngour  in  them. 

/fcr.  So  they  are : 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up. 
My  father's  lots,  the  weakness  which  I  feel, 
The  wrack  of  all  my  friends,  or  this  man's  threata, 
To  whom  I  am  subdued,  are  but  light  to  me, 
Af  ight  I  but  through  my  priaon  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid :  all  comen  elae  o'  the  earth 
Let  liberty  make  use  of;  ipaoe  enough 
Have  I  in  such  a  prison. 

Pro,  It  works : — Come  on. — 

Thou  haift  done  wdl,  fine  Ariel  I^FoUow  me.—- 

[To  Fkrd.  oik/ Mir  a. 
Hark,  what  thoa  elae  ihalt  do  me.  [7b  A i< i  v. \.. 

Mira,  Be  of  comfort ; 

My  fathei's  of  a  better  natore,  sir. 
Than  he  appears  by  speech  ;  this  is  unwonted. 
Which  now  came  from  him. 

Pro.  Thou  shalt  be  as  free 

As  mountain  windu :  but  then  exactly  do 
All  points  of  my  command. 

Art.  To  the  syllable. 

Pro.  Come,  follow:  speak  not  for  liim.     [Krrffvt. 
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ACT  11. 

Scene  I.     Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Gonzalo, 
Adrian,  Francisco,  and  others. 

Gonzalo. 
ESEECH  you,  sir,  be  merry  :  you  have  cause 
(So  have  we  all)  of  joy ;  for  our  escape 
Is  much  beyond  our  loss  :  our  hint  ^  of  woe 
Is  common ;  every  day,  some  sailor's  wife. 
The  masters  of  some  merchant  %  and  the  merchant, 
Have  just  our  theme  of  woe  :  but  for  the  miracle, 
I  mean  our  preservation,  few  in  millions 
Can  speak  like  us :  then  wisely,  good  sir,  weigh 
Our  sorrow  with  our  comfort. 

Alon.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

8eh.  He  receives  comfort  like  cold  porridge. 

Ant.  The  visitor  ^  will  not  give  him  o'er  so. 

Seh.  Look,  he's  winding  up  the  watch  of  his  wit ; 
by  and  by  it  will  strike. 

Gem.  Sir, 

Seh.  One: Tell. 

Gon.  When  every  grief  is  entertain'd,  that's  ofFer'd, 
Comes  to  the  entertainer — 

Seh.  A  dollar. 

Gon.  Dolour  comes  to  him,  indeed ;  you  have  spoken 
truer  than  you  purposed. 

Seb.  You  have  taken  it  wiselier  than  I  meant  you 
should. 

Gon.  Therefore,  my  lord, — 

'  Hint  of  woe,  i.  e.  cause  or  subject  of  sorrow. 

*  It  was  usual  to  call  a  merchant-vessel  a  merchant^  as  "we  now 
say  a  merchant-man.     The  masters  are  probably  put  for  owners. 

^  He  calls  Gonzalc  the  visitor,  in  allusion  to  the  office  of  one 
who  visits  the  sick  to  give  advice  and  consolation. 
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AnL  Fie,  what  a  spendthrift  is  he  of  his  tongue ! 

AUm,  I  pr'ythee,  spare. 

Gon,  Well,  I  have  done :  But  yet — 

Seb.  He  will  be  talking. 

AfU.  Which  of  them,  he,  or  Adrian,  for  a  good 
wiger,  fint  begins  to  crow  ? 

iSM.  The  old  cock. 

AnL  ThecockreL 

Seb.  Done :  The  wager  ? 

Ant.  A  laughter. 

Seb,  A  match. 

Adr,  Tbougli  this  ialaod  tet^iu  iv  U;  deaert, — 

M.  Ht,h«,]uil 

AnL  9o  fou're  p^/d. 

Adr.  Uninhabitable,  and  almoal  inacciwible, — 

Seb.  Yet- 
ill*-.  Yet— 

Ant,  He  could  not  mla  it. 

AtU",  It  muat  iieeda  be  of  6uinu-,  uikk 
otie  tempemioe  1 

AnL  Tempermnoe  waa  a  ddicate  wench. 

Seb.  Ay,  and  a  aubtle ;  aa  lie  moat  learnedly  de- 
li wred. 

A  fir.  The  air  breathea  upon  oa  here  moat  atrectly. 

Seb.  As  if  it  had  lungs,  and  rotten  onea. 

Ani.  Or,  aa  'twere  periled  by  a  fen. 

G<m.  Here  ia  erery  thing  advantagcoua  to  life. 

A  nt.  True ;  nre  means  to  live. 

S«b.  Of  that  there's  none,  or  little. 

Chn.  How  lush  '  and  lusty  the  gram  looks  ?  how 
green? 


b  used  bj  Adrian  tm  tmtperaimrt.  Antonio 
plays  open  the  word  m  Ttmptramn  was  not  aa  aneonunoa  Baoie 
for  A  female  in  puritanical  tinwi^  whca  diildrea  wen  oAea  asawd 
after  the  cardinal  rirtaes. 

•  £«db  y  AmifiX  in  like  manaer  Audpw  Is  OMd  in  A  Mid. 
laauiMr  Night**  Dream : 

*  Quite  orer-caaopled  with  kmcwmi  woodbiae.** 
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Ant.  The  ground,  indeed,  is  tawny. 

Seh.  With  an  eye  ^  of  green  int. 

Ant.  He  misses  not  much. 

Seh.  No ;  he  doth  but  mistake  the  truth  totally. 

Gon.  But  the  rarity  of  it  is  (which  is  indeed  almost 
beyond  credit) — 

Seh.  As  many  vouch'd  rarities  are. 

Gon.  That  our  garments,  being,  as  they  were, 
drenched  in  the  sea,  hold,  notwithstanding,  their 
freshness,  and  glosses ;  being  rather  new  dyed  than 
stain  d  with  salt  water. 

Ant.  If  but  one  of  his  pockets  could  speak,  would 
it  not  say,  he  lies  ? 

Seh.  Ay,  or  very  falsely  pocket  up  his  report. 

Gon.  Methinks,  our  garments  are  now  as  fresh  as 
when  we  put  them  on  first  in  Africk,  at  the  mar- 
riage of  the  king's  fair  daughter  Claribel  to  the  king 
of  Tunis. 

Seh.  'Twas  a  sweet  marriage,  and  we  prosper  well 
in  our  return. 

Adr.  Tunis  was  never  graced  before  with  such  a 
paragon  to  their  queen. 

Gon.  Not  since  widow  Dido's  time. 

Ant.  Widow  ?  a  pox  o'  that !  How  came  that 
widow  in  ?  Widow  Dido  ! 

Seb.  What  if  he  had  said  widower  ^neas  too? 
good  lord,  how  you  take  it ! 

Adr.  Widow  Dido,  said  you  ?  you  make  me  study 
of  that :  she  was  of  Carthage,  not  of  Tunis. 

Gon.  This  Tunis,  sir,  was  Carthage. 

Adr.  Carthage? 

Gon.  I  assure  you,  Carthage. 

Ant.  His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous  harp  '^. 

"  That  is,  with  a  shade  or  small  portion  of  green. 

"  Red  ^vith  an  eye  of  blue  makes  a  purple." — Boyle. 
'  Alluding  to  the  wonders  of  Aniphion's  music. 

t.  D 
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<SW.  He  hath  rais'd  the  wall,  and  houses  too. 

AnL  What  impossible  matter  will  he  make  euj 
next? 

Seb.  I  think  he  will  carry  this  island  home  in  his 
pocket,  and  give  it  his  son  for  an  apple. 

Ant.  And  so\«-ing  the  kernels  of  it  in  the  lea,  bring 
forth  more  islands. 

Chn,  Aj? 

AnL  Whj,  in  good  time. 

Chm,  Sir,  we  were  talking  that  our  garments  aeem 
now  as  fmh  as  when  we  were  at  Tunis  at  the  mar- 
riage of  jiNir  dau^ter,  who  is  now  queen. 

Ant.  And  the  rarest  that  e'er  came  there. 

Seb.  'Bate,  I  beseech  you,  widow  Dido. 

^H^  O,  widow  Dido;  sj,  widow  Dido. 

Oon,  Is  not,  sir,  my  doublet  as  fresh  as  the  first 
day  I  wore  it  f  I  mean,  in  a  sort 

Ant.  That  sort  was  well  fish'd  for. 

Ocn,  When  I  wore  it  at  your  daughter's  marriage  ? 

Alon.  You  cram  these  wonls  into  mine  ean. 
The  stomach  of  my  sense  :  'Would  I  had  never 
Married  my  daughter  there !  for,  coming  thence. 
My  son  is  lost ;  and,  in  my  rate,  she  too, 
Wlio  is  so  far  from  Italy  remov'd, 
I  ne'er  again  shall  see  her.     O  thou  mine  heir 
Of  Naples  and  of  Milan,  what  strange  fish 
Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee ! 

FVan.  Sir,  he  may  live ; 

I  saw  him  beat  the  surges  under  him. 
And  ride  upon  their  backs ;  he  trod  the  water, 
Whose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  breasted 
The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  him  :  his  bold  head 
'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 
Himself  \%nth  his  good  arms  in  lusty  stroke 
To  the  shore,  that  o'er  his  wave-worn  basis  bow'd. 
As  stooping  to  relieve  him  :  I  not  doubt, 
He  came  alive  to  land. 
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Alon.  No,  no,  he's  gone. 

Seb.  Sir,  you  may  thank  yourself  for  this  great  loss ; 
That  would  not  bless  our  Europe  with  your  daughter. 
But  rather  lose  her  to  an  African ; 
Where  she,  at  least,  is  banish'd  from  your  eye. 
Who  hath  cause  to  wet  the  grief  on't. 

Ahn.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seh.  You  were  kneel'd  to,  and  importun  d  otherwise 
By  all  of  us ;  and  the  fair  soul  herself 
Weigh'd  ^,  between  loathness  and  obedience,  at 
Which  end  o'  the  beam  she'd 9  bow.     We  have  lost 

your  son, 
I  fear,  for  ever ;  Milan  and  Naples  have 
More  widows  in  them  of  this  business'  making. 
Than  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them  :  the  fault's 
Your  own. 

Alon.  So  is  the  dearest  ^^  of  the  loss, 

Go7i.  My  lord  Sebastian, 

The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness, 
And  time  to  speak  it  in ;  you  rub  the  sore, 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster. 

Seb.  Very  well. 

Ant.  And  most  chirurgeonly. 

Gon.  It  is  foul  weather  in  us  all,  good  sir, 
When  you  are  cloudy. 

Seh.  Foul  weather  ? 

Ant.  Very  foul. 

Gon.  Had  I  plantation  of  this  isle,  my  lord, — 

Ant.  He'd  sow't  with  nettle-seed. 

Seh.  Or  docks,  or  mallows. 

Gon.  And  were  the  king  on't.  What  would  I  do  ? 

Seh.  'Scape  being  drunk,  for  want  of  wine. 

Gon.  I'  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 

^  i.  e.  Deliberated,  was  in  suspense. 

^  The  old  copies  have  ^^ should,  which  was  most  probably  in- 
tended for  sK'ould. 

'"  See  note  ou  Twelfth  Night,  Act  v.  So.  1. 
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Execute  all  things :  fur  no  kind  of  traffic  '* 
Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate  ; 
Letters  should  not  he  known ;  riches,  poverty, 
And  use  of  service,  none  ;  contract,  succession. 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none : 
No  use  of  metal,  com,  or  wine,  or  oil : 
No  occupation  ;  all  men  idle,  all ; 
And  women  too ;  but  innocent  and  pure : 
No  sovereignty : — 

Seb*  Yet  he  would  \ye  king  on't 

AnL  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  forgets 
the  beginning. 

Gon.  All  things  in  common  nature  should  produce 
Without  8\i'eat  or  endeavour  :  trea^wn,  felony. 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine  '^ 
Would  I  not  have ;  but  nature  should  bring  forth, 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  foixon  ",  all  abundance. 
To  feed  my  innocent  people. 

<S5e6.  No  marrying  'mong  his  subjects  ? 

AnL  None,  man  ;  all  idle  ;  whores,  and  knaves. 

"  It  WM  long  Rince  pointed  out  by  C«prl,  that  tho  poet  had 
evidently  the  following  pMsagc  from  Montaigne  in  hin  mind ; 
and  it  U  r«nMvkabl«  that  it  shoald  be  tnm  the  only  book  that 
ha*  coma  dowa  to  m  basriac  kia  tmtagnfh,  **  It  is  a  nation, 
would  I  answcre  Plato,  tliat  hath  no  Madb  ofttt^fikt,  no  kmm- 
UfK  Iff  kUnt,  no  Intdligenco  of  nunibeia,  no  nmm  of  mofpttraie, 
natidpolUiktmperipHlp;  im  mmo/ttrvkt,ofrk^oro/potmi]fi 
mo  eomtrmi*,  no  §mettamomM^  nodhidtmet$,  no  ocrmpaiwn^  bmiidU  i 
no  respect  of  kindred,  but  coounon ;  no  apparcll,  bnt  Datnrall  i 
nomanttringofkuida;  no  uae  of  wine,  mmc,  or  mettle.  Thovery 
wofdi  tlMt  import  lying,  and  falitrhnod,  tmmm,  diaaimnktlon, 
nowlwiifaai  cnvia,  detraction,  and  pardon,  were  nerar  haaid 
amongjtt  them.**  See  Montaigne's  Eaaays  translated  by  John 
Florin,  fol.  1603,  Chap.  .30,  B.  L     -  Of  the  Caniballes." 

'*  An  engine  was  a  term  applied  to  any  lund  of  mmMmt  in 
Shakspeare's  age. 

"  Fmzon  is  only  another  word  for  pkntif  or  abtmdatux  of  pro* 
vinon,  bat  chiefly  of  tlie  frnits  of  the  earth.  In  a  sobaaqnent 
scene  we  have — 

*  Earth's  increase,  and  fiiison  plenty.** 
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Gon.  I  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  sir, 
To  excel  the  golden  age  ^'*. 

Seb.  'Save  his  majesty  ! 

Ant.  Long  live  Gonzalo  ! 

Gon.  And,  do  you  mark  me,  sir  ? — 

Alon.  Pr  ythee,  no  more :   thou  dost  talk  nothing 
to  me. 

Gon.  I  do  well  believe  your  highness ;  and  did  it 
to  minister  occasion  to  these  gentlemen,  who  are  of 
such  sensible  and  nimble  lungs,  that  they  always  use 
to  laugh  at  nothing. 

Ant.  'Twas  you  we  laugh'd  at. 

Gon.  Who,  in  this  kind  of  merry  fooling,  am  no- 
thing to  you ;  so  you  may  continue,  and  laugh  at 
nothing  still. 

Ant.  What  a  blow  was  there  given  ? 

Seb.  An  it  had  not  fallen  flat-long. 

Gon.  You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle :  you 
would  lift  the  moon  out  of  her  sphere,  if  she  would 
continue  in  it  five  weeks  without  changing  ^^. 

Enter  Ariel,  invisible.,  playing  solemn  music. 

Seb.  We  would  so,  and  then  go  a  bat-fowling. 

Ant.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  angry. 

Gon.  No,  I  warrant  you;  I  will  not  adventure 
my  discretion  so  weakly.  Will  you  laugh  me  asleep, 
for  I  am  very  heavy  ? 

Ant.  Go  sleep,  and  hear  us. 

l^All  sleep  but  Alon.  Seb.  and  Ant. 

Alon.  What,  all  so  soon  asleep  '  I  wish  mine  eyes 
Would,  with  themselves,  shut  up  my  thoughts  :  I  find. 
They  are  inclin'd  to  do  so. 

'■*  See  Montaigne  as  cited  before. 

'*  Warburton  remarks  that  "  all  this  dialogue  is  a  fine  satire 
on  the  Utopian  Treatises  of  Government,  and  the  impracticable 
inconsistent  schemes  therein  recommended." 
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Seb,  Please  you,  sir, 

Do  not  omit  the  heavy  offer  of  it : 
It  seldom  visits  sorrow ;  when  it  doth, 
It  is  a  comforter. 

Ant.  We  two,  my  lord. 

Will  gtiard  your  person,  while  you  take  your  rest, 
And  \i*atch  your  safety. 

Afon.  Thank  you.  Wondrous  heavy. 

[A  I.ON  so  tleepi,     Krit  A  r  t  r  l. 

S^.  What  a  strange  drowsine§8  ponesMt  them  ! 

Ant.  It  is  tlip  rm.ilitv  o'  the  climate. 

Sd.  Why 

Doth  ii  nut  iiifii  imr  cyi^-iids  sink  ?  I  find  not 
Myielf  dispoird  to  ifef^ 

Ant  Nor  I ;  my  spirits  are  nimble. 

They  fell  togetlier  all,  as  hf  consent ; 
They  dropp'd,  as  by  a  thunder-stroke.     What  might 
Worthy  Sebastian  ? — C),  what  might? — Xo  ni«m' ; — 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  see  it  in  thy  face, 
What  thou  should'st  be :  th'  occasion  speaks  thee,  and 
My  strong  imagination  sees  a  crown 
Dropping  upon  thy  head. 

Scb.  What,  art  thou  ^liking? 

i4fi/.  Do  you  not  bear  me  speak  ? 

Sdf,  I  do ;  and,  surely, 

It  is  a  sleepy  language ;  and  thou  speak'st 
Out  of  thy  sleep :  What  is  it  thon  didst  say  ? 
This  is  a  strange  repose,  to  be  asleep 
With  eyes  wide  open ;  standing,  speaking,  monng. 
And  yet  so  fast  a^eep. 

Ant,  Noble  Sebastian, 

Thou  let'st  thy  fortune  sleep — die  rather;  \\ink'st 
Whiles  thou  art  waking. 

Seb.  Thou  dost  snore  distinctly  ; 

There's  meaning  in  thy  snores. 

Ant.  I  am  more  serious  than  my  custom  :  you 
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Must  be  so  too,  if  heed  me ;  which  to  do, 
Trebles  thee  o'er  ^^. 

Seb.  Well ;  I  am  standing  water. 

A  nt.  I'll  teach  you  how  to  flow. 

Seb.  Do  so  :  to  ebb, 

Hereditary  sloth  instructs  me. 

Ant.  O ! 

If  you  but  knew  how  you  the  purpose  cherish, 
Whiles  thus  you  mock  it !  how,  in  stripping  it, 
You  more  invest  it  ^^ !  Ebbing  men,  indeed, 
Most  often  do  so  near  the  bottom  run. 
By  their  own  fear,  or  sloth. 

Seb.  Pr'ythee,  say  on  : 

The  setting  of  thine  eye,  and  cheek,  proclaim 
A  matter  from  thee ;  and  a  birth,  indeed. 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield. 

Ant.  Thus,  sir  : 

Although  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance, — this 
Who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory. 
When  he  is  earth'd  ^^ — ^hath  here  almost  persuaded 
(For  he's  a  spirit  of  persuasion,  only 
Professes  to  persuade)  the  king,  his  son's  alive  ; 
'Tis  as  impossible  that  he's  undrown'd, 
As  he  that  sleeps  here,  swims. 

'^  Antonio  apparently  nneans  to  say,  "  You  must  be  more  seri- 
ous than  you  usually  are,  if  you  would  pay  attention  to  my  pro- 
posals ;  which  attention,  if  you  bestow  it,  will  in  the  end  make 
you  thrice  what  you  are."  I  think  we  should  read  "  and  heed 
me,"  the  §•  has  been  taken  for  if. 

'■^  Sebastian  introduces  the  simile  of  water.  It  is  taken  up  b}- 
Antonio,  who  says  he  will  teach  his  stagnant  water  to  flow.  "  It 
has  already  learned  to  ebb,"  says  Sebastian.  To  which  Antonio 
replies—"  0,  if  you  but  knew  how  much  even  that  metaphor, 
which  you  use  in  jest,  encourages  the  design  which  I  hint  at ; 
how,  in  stripping  the  words  of  their  common  meaning,  and  using 
them  figuratively,  you  adapt  them  to  your  own  situation." — Edin- 
burgh Magazine,  Nov.  1786. 

'^  There  seems  to  be  some  coiTuption  in  this  involved  passage 
which  was  rendered  more  obscure  by  the  pointing  of  some  of  the 
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8tb.  I  have  no  hope 

That  he's  undrown'd. 

AnL  O  I  out  of  that  no  hope, 

What  great  hope  have  you !  no  hope,  that  ^vay,  is 
Another  way  ao  high  a  hope,  that  even 
Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  wink  beyond  *9, 
But  doubts  discovery  there.  Will  you  grant,  with  me. 
That  Ferdinand  is  drown'd  ? 

Seb,  He's  gone. 

Ant.  Then  tell  me, 

Who's  the  next  heir  of  Naples  ? 

M,  OaribeL 

AmL  She  that  is  queen  of  Tunis ;  she  that  dwells 
Tea  Iwyiei  beyond  man's  life ;  she  that  from  Naples 
Can  have  no  note  **,  unless  the  sun  were  post, 
(The  man  T  the  moon's  too  slow,)  till  new-bom  chins 
Be  rough  and  imsorable :  she,  from  whom**  coming 
We  all  were  sea-awallow^d,  though  some  cast  again : 
And,  by  that  destiny,  to  perform  an  act, 
Whoeof  what's  past  is  prologue ;  what  to  come, 

•dit«%  who  bsv*  asda  s  wroogly  plsoed  psnnthMb  of  tb« 
word*  «  wiM  shiU  ht  of  M  liltis  sMMty  trlMB  IM  is  SMtkU* 

*  Lo.TlM«taMiloxt«ntorUMpKMpoctorsabitloB,t]M|wisi 
wiMn  tho  oyo  osn  psts  no  flutbcr. 

•  Ths  ri— iiiiilil  i>ra  hsvo  twtod  this  m  s  tSMSfksbio  Imtaaco 
if  flhskspMra'k  teMniMO  of  Qoagraplqr,  bet  tkoagli  tlM  rool  di*. 

Mfiss  sad  l^ais  is  aol  solanasssanMo}  tiM 
ie  osriy  tiaMa  bilmw  tho  HwpnIitSM  sad  Um  Ta- 
il popslsrij  conddwod 


loM  tkaa  s  ibiiidslilo  voyacs;  Wislripwiio  assl  probably  foi- 
lowod  tha  noral  ftooi  which  tba  plot  was  talwa,  b«t  ha  nmy 


Po 
_  iB  ooa  sad  dhihstii^  th— nit w  iato  tba  Qalf  of 
Yaoloa. 

«  Tha  old  copgrhaa**  aba  that  ftoaiwboai,**whkb  can  haitUj 
ba  light  Tha  word  eommg  waa  moat  proboUjr  onittad  at  tha 
end  of  tha  line  by  the  oonpoaitor,  and  the  word  Aatcam^tA  ftom 
thaprrrkmarepatitiocu.  AloaaoJ«atbaiH«hsd8Bid,*'fBrMi<iy 
thaooa  sqr  soa  is  drowa'd." 
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In  yours  and  my  discharge. 

Seb.  What  stuff  is  this  ? — How  say  you  ? 

'Tis  true,  my  brother's  daughter's  queen  of  Tunis ; 
So  is  she  heir  of  Naples ;  'twixt  which  regions 
There  is  some  space. 

Ant.  A  space  whose  every  cubit 

Seems  to  cry  out,  How  shall  that  Claribel 
Measure  us  back  to  Naples  ? — Keep  in  Tunis, 
And  let  Sebastian  wake  ! — Say,  this  were  death 
That  now  hath  seiz'd  them  ;  why  they  were  no  worse 
Than  now  they  are.    There  be,  that  can  rule  Naples, 
As  well  as  he  that  sleeps ;  lords,  that  can  prate 
As  amply,  and  unnecessarily. 
As  this  Gonzalo ;  I  myself  could  make 
A  chough  ^2  of  as  deep  chat.     O,  that  you  bore 
The  mind  that  I  do !  what  a  sleep  were  this 
For  your  advancement !  Do  you  understand  me  ? 

Seb.  Methinks,  I  do. 

Ant.  And  how  does  your  content 

Tender  your  own  good  fortune  ? 

Seb.  I  remember. 

You  did  supplant  your  brother  Prospero. 

Ant.  True : 

And,  look,  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me ; 
Much  feater  than  before  :  My  brother's  servants 
Were  then  my  fellows,  now  they  are  my  men. 

Seb.  But,  for  your  conscience — 

Ant.  Ay,  sir;  where  lies  that ?  if  it  were  a  kybe, 
'Twould  put  me  to  my  slipper ;  but  I  feel  not 
This  deity  in  my  bosom  :  twenty  consciences. 
That  stand  'twixt  me  and  Milan,  candied  be  they. 
And  melt,  ere  they  molest !  Here  lies  your  brother, 
No  better  than  the  earth  he  lies  upon. 
If  he  were  that  which  now  he's  like,  that's  dead ; 

*'  A  chough  is  a  bird  of  the  jackdaw  kind. 
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Whom  I,  with  this  obedient  steel,  three  inches  of  it. 
Can  lay  to  bed  for  ever ;  whiles  you,  doing  thus, 
To  the  perpetual  >vink  for  aye  might  put 
This  ancient  morsel,  this  sir  Prudence,  wlio 
Should  not  upbraid  our  course.     For  all  the  rest, 
They'll  take  suggestion*',  as  a  cat  laps  milk ; 
They'll  tell  the  clock  to  any  business  that 
We  say  befits  the  hour. 

Seb.  Thy  case,  dear  friend. 

Shall  be  my  precedent ;  as  thou  got'st  Milan, 
I'll  come  by  Naples.     Draw  thy  sword  :  one  stroke 
Shall  free  thee  from  the  tribute  which  thou  pay'st ; 
And  I  the  king  shall  lore  thee. 

A  nt.  Draw  together : 

And  when  I  rear  my  hand,  do  you  the  like, 
To  fall  it  on  Oonsalo. 

Seb,  O,  but  one  word. 

\_They  cxmf>erm  apart 

Music.     Rt-enter  Ariel,  invisible. 

Ari.  My  master  through  his  art  foresees  the  danger 
That  you,  his  friend,  are  in  ;  and  sends  me  forth. 
For  else  his  projects  die  *♦,  to  keep  them  living. 

[jSin^s  in  Gonzalo's  ear. 

While  you  here  do  snoring  lie, 
Open-ey'd  conspiro/cy 

His  time  doth  take : 
If  of  life  you  keep  a  care. 
Shake  oftlumbeTy  and  beware . 

Awake f  Awake f 

^^  Smgpettiom  la  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  temptation^  or 
tedmctkmj  by  Shftkspeare  and  his  contemporaries.  Tlio  sense  here 
is  that  they  will  adopt  and  bear  witness  to  any  tale  that  may  be 
die  tated  to  them. 

'♦  The  old  copies  read  **  For  else  his  project  dies.*"  By  the 
transposition  of  a  letter  this  passage,  whi  h  has  much  puzzle<l  the 
editors,  is  rendered  intelligible. — "  —  to  keep  them  living,"  relates 
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Ant.  Then  let  us  both  be  sudden. 

Gon.  Now,  good  angels,  preserve  the  king ! 

\_They  wake. 

Alon.  Why,  how  now,  ho  !  awake  !    Why  are  you 
drawn  ? 
Wherefore  this  ghastly  looking  ? 

Gon.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Seb.  Whiles  we  stood  here  securing  your  repose, 
Even  now,  we  heard  a  hollow  burst  of  bellowing 
Like  bulls,  or  rather  lions ;  did  it  not  wake  you  ? 
It  struck  mine  ear  most  terribly. 

Alrni.  I  heard  nothing 

Ant.  O,  'twas  a  din  to  fright  a  monster's  ear; 
To  make  an  earthquake ;  sure  it  was  the  roar 
Of  a  whole  herd  of  lions. 

Alon.  Heard  you  this,  Gonzalo  ? 

Gon.  Upon  mine  honour,  sir,  I  heard  a  humming, 
And  that  a  strange  one  too,  which  did  awake  me  : 
I  shak'd  you,  sir,  and  cried ;  as  mine  eyes  open'd, 
I  saw  their  weapons  dra^vn. — There  was  a  noise. 
That's  verity  ^^:  'Tis  best  we  stand  upon  our  guard ; 
Or  that  we  quit  this  place  :  let's  draw  our  weapons. 

Alon.  Lead  off  this  ground ;  and  let's  make  fur- 
ther search 
For  my  poor  son. 

Gon.  Heavens  keep  him  from  these  beasts ! 

For  he  is,  sure,  i'  the  island. 

Alon.  Lead  away. 

Ari.  Prospero  my  lord  shall  know  what  I  have 

done :  \_Aside. 

So,  king,  go  safely  on  to  seek  thy  son.  \_Exeunt. 

to  projects,  and  not  to  Alonzo  and  Gonzalo,  as  eironeously  sup- 
posed. If  the  old  reading  is  retained  we  must  read  thee  instead 
of  them. 

5*  The  old  copies  read  verily.     Pope  corrected  it. 
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Scene  II.   Another  part  of  the  Idand. 

Enter  Caliban,  Kith  a  burden  of  Wood,  A  noite 
of  Thunder  heard. 

Cal.  All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sucks  up 
From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prosper  fall,  and  make  him 
By  inch-meal  a  disease  !  His  spirits  hear  me. 
And  yet  I  needs  must  curse.     But  they'll  nor  pinch, 
Fright  me  with  urchin  shows,  pitch  me  i'  the  mire, 
Nor  lead  me,  like  a  fire-brand,  in  the  dark 
Out  of  my  way,  unless  he  bid  em  ;  but 
For  cA'er)'  trifle  are  they  set  u|wn  me  : 
Sometime  bke  apes,  that  moe  *  and  chatter  at  me, 
And  after,  bite  me ;  then  like  hetlge-hogs,  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks  *  at  my  foot-fall ;  sometime  am  I 
All  wound  with  adders,  who,  \vith  cloven  tongues, 
Do  hiss  me  into  mailness : — Lo  1  now  I  lo ! 

Enter  Trinculo. 

Here  comes  a  spirit  of  his ;  and  to  torment  me, 
For  brining  wood  in  slowly  :  I'll  fall  flat ; 
Perchance  he  will  not  mind  me. 

Trin.  Here's  neither  bush  nor  shrub,  to  bear  oflT 
any  weather  at  all,  and  another  storm  brewing :  I 
hear  it  sing  i'  the  wind :  yond'  same  black  cloud, 
yond'  huge  one,  looks  like  a  foul  iMmihard'  that 
would  shed  his  liquor.  If  it  should  thunder,  as  it 
did  before,  I  know  not  where  to  hide  my  head : 
yond'  same  cloud  cannot  choose  but  fall  by  pailfuls. 
— What  have  we  here  ?  a  man  or  a  fish  ?     l)ead  or 

*  To  moe  is  to  make  numthe.  "  To  make  a  moe  like  an  spe. 
Distorquere  os.     Rictum  deducerc." — Bard. 

*  Pricks  is  the  ancient  word  for  prickle*. 

'  A  bombard  is  a  black  Jack  of  leather,  to  hold  beer,  &c. 
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alive  ?  A  fish  :  he  smells  like  a  fish ;  a  very  ancient 
and  fish-like  smell;  a  kind  of,  not  of  the  newest, 
Poor-John.  A  strange  fish  !  Were  I  in  England 
now,  (as  once  I  was,)  and  had  but  this  fish  painted, 
not  a  holiday-fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of 
silver :  there  would  this  monster  make  a  man ;  any 
strange  beast  there  makes  a  man :  when  they  will 
not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they  will 
lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian.  Legg'd  like  a 
man  !  and  his  fins  like  arms  !  Warm,  o'  my  troth  ! 
I  do  now  let  loose  my  opinion,  hold  it  no  longer; 
this  is  no  fish  but  an  islander,  that  hath  lately  suf- 
fered by  a  thunderbolt.  \_Thunder.'^  Alas  !  the  storm 
is  come  again :  my  best  way  is  to  creep  under  his 
gaberdine  * ;  there  is  no  other  shelter  hereabout : 
Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bed-fellows. 
I  will  here  shroud,  till  the  dregs  of  the  storm  be 


Enter  Stephano,  singing  ;  a  Bottle  in  his  hand. 
Ste.  /  shall  no  more  to  sea,  to  sea. 
Here  shall  I  die  ashwe  ; — 
This  is  a  very  scurvy  tune  to  sing  at  a  man's  funeral : 
Well,  here's  my  comfort.  \_Drinks. 

The  master,  the  swabber,  the  boatswain,  and  I, 
The  gunner,  and  his  mate, 

"•  A  gaberdine  was  a  coarse  outer  gannent.  "  A  shepherd's 
pelt,  frock,  or  gaberdine,  such  a  coarse  long  jacket  as  our  por- 
ters wear  over  the  rest  of  their  garments,"  says  Cotgrave.  "  A 
kind  of  rough  cassock  or  frock  like  an  Irish  mantle,"  says  Philips. 
It  is  from  the  low  Latin  Galvardina,  whence  the  Spanish  Gabur- 
dina  and  Gaban ;  and  the  French  Gaban.  One  would  almost 
think  Shakspcare  had  been  acquainted  with  the  following  pas- 
sage in  Chapman's  version  of  the  fourth  Book  of  the  Odyssey : 

" The  sea  calves  savour  was 

So  passing  sowi-e  (they  still  being  bred  at  seas) 

It  much  afflicted  us,  for  who  can  please 

To  lie  by  one  of  these  same  sea-bred  whales." 
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Lovd  MaM,  Meg^  and  Marian^  and  Margery^ 
But  none  ofui  card  for  Kate : 
For  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang. 
Would  erg  to  a  sailor.  Go,  hang : 
She  lovd  not  the  Mtwtr  of  tar  nor  of  pitchy 
Yet  a  tailor  might  xratch  her  wkere-e'er  she  did  itch  : 
Then  to  sea  bogs,  and  let  her  go  hang. 

This  is  a  scurvy  tune  too :  But  here's  my  comfort. 

Col,  Do  not  torment  me :  O ! 

Ste.  What's  the  matter?  Have  ^ve  devils  here? 
Do  you  put  tricks  upon  us  with  savages,  and  men 
of  Inde  ?  Ha !  I  have  not  scap'd  drowning,  to  he 
afeard  now  of  your  four  legs ;  for  it  hath  been  said, 
As  proper  a  man  as  e^-er  went  on  four  legs,  cannot 
make  him  gi^'e  ground  :  and  it  shall  be  said  ao  again, 
while  Stephano  bretithes  at  nostrils. 

Cal.  The  spirit  torments  me :  O ! 

Ste,  This  is  some  monster  of  the  i.sle,  witlt  tour 
legs;  who  hath  got,  as  I  take  it,  an  ague:  Where 
the  devil  should  he  learn  our  language  ?  I  will  give 
him  some  relief,  if  it  be  but  for  that.  If  I  can  reco- 
ver him,  and  keep  him  tame,  and  get  to  Naples  with 
him,  he's  a  present  for  any  emperor  that  ever  trod 
on  neatVleather. 

Cal.  Do  not  torment  me,  pr'ythoc ;  111  Itring  my 
wood  home  faster. 

Ste,  He's  in  his  fit  now ;  and  does  not  talk  after 
the  wisest.  He  shall  taste  of  my  bottle  :  if  he  have 
never  drunk  wine  afore,  it  will  go  near  to  remove  his 
fit.  If  I  can  recover  him,  and  keep  him  tame,  I  will 
not  tiike  too  much  for  him  :  he  shall  pay  for  him  that 
hath  him,  and  that  soundly. 

Cal.  Thou  dost  me  yet  but  little  hurt ;  thou  wilt 
anon,  1  know  it  by  thy  trembling  :  now  Prosper  works 
upon  thee. 


i 
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Ste.  Come  on  your  ways ;  open  your  mouth ;  here 
is  that  which  will  give  language  to  you,  cat;  open 
your  mouth  :  this  will  shake  your  shaking,  I  can  tell 
you,  and  that  soundly :  you  cannot  tell  who's  your 
friend  :  open  your  chaps  again. 

Trin.  I  should  know  that  voice.  It  should  be — 
But  he  is  drowned ;  and  these  are  devils :  O !  de- 
fend me ! — 

Ste.  Four  legs,  and  two  voices ;  a  most  delicate 
monster !  His  forward  voice  now  is  to  speak  well 
of  his  friend ;  his  backward  voice  is  to  utter  foul 
speeches,  and  to  detract.  If  all  the  wine  in  my 
bottle  will  recover  him,  I  will  help  his  ague.  Come, 
Amen  !  I  will  pour  some  in  thy  other  mouth. 

Trin.  Stephano, — 

Ste.  Doth  thy  other  mouth  call  me  ?  Mercy ! 
mercy !  This  is  a  devil,  and  no  monster :  I  will 
leave  him ;  I  have  no  long  spoon  ^. 

Trin.  Stephano ! — If  thou  beest  Stephano,  touch 
me,  and  speak  to  me ;  for  I  am  Trinculo ; — be  not 
afeard, — thy  good  friend  Trinculo. 

Ste.  If  thou  beest  Trinculo,  come  forth ;  I'll  pull 
thee  by  the  lesser  legs;  If  any  be  Trinculo's  legs, 
these  are  they.  Thou  art  very  Trinculo,  indeed ! 
How  cam'st  thou  to  be  the  siege  of  this  moon-calf  ? 
Can  he  vent  Trinculos  ? 

Trin.  I  took  him  to  be  killed  with  a  thunder- 
stroke : — But  art  thou  not  drowned,  Stephano  ?  I 
hope  now,  thou  art  not  drowned.  Is  the  storm 
overblown  ?   I  hid  me  under  the  dead  moon-calf's  ^ 

*  Shakspeare  gives  his  characters  appropriate  language,  "  They 
belch  forth  proverbs  in  their  drink,"  "  Good  liquor  will  mahe  a 
cat  speak"  and  "  he  who  eats  with  the  devil  had  need  of  a  long 
spoon."  The  last  is  again  used  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  Act  iv. 
Sc.  2. 

"  The  best  account  of  the  moon- calf  may  be  f  »und  in  Drayton's 
poem  with  that  title. 
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gaberdine,  for  fear  of  the  storm :  And  art  thou 
living,  Stephano  ?  O  Stephano !  two  Neiijiolitans 
'scap'd ! 

Ste.  Pr  ythee,  do  not  turn  me  about ;  my  stomach 
is  not  constant. 

Col.  These  be  fine  things,  an  if  they  be  not  sprites. 
That's  a  brave  god,  and  bears  celestial  liquor : 
I  will  kneel  to  him. 

Stc.  How  did'st  thou  'scape?  IIow  cam'st  thou 
hither  ?  swear  by  this  bottle,  how  thou  cam'st  hither. 
I  escaped  upon  a  butt  of  sack,  which  the  sailors 
heaved  over-board,  by  this  bottle !  which  I  made  of 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  with  mine  ou-n  hands,  since  I  was 
cast  &-«hore. 

CaL  ril  swear,  upon  that  bottle,  to  be  thy  tnie 
subject ;  for  the  liqimr  is  not  earthly. 

Ste.  Here  ;  swear  then  how  thou  escap'dst. 

Trin.  S\*Tim  a-shore,  man,  like  a  duck  ;  I  can  swim 
like  a  duck,  I'll  be  sworn. 

Ste.  Here,  kiss  the  book  :  Though  thou  canst  swim 
like  a  duck,  thou  art  made  like  a  goose. 

Trin.  O  Stephano  !  hast  any  more  of  this  ? 

Ste.  The  whole  butt,  man  ;  my  cellar  is  in  a  rock 
by  the  sea-side,  where  my  wine  is  hid.  How  now, 
moon-calf?  how  does  thine  ague? 

Cnl.  Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven  ^  ? 

Ste.  Out  o*  the  moon,  I  do  assure  thee :  I  was  the 
man  in  the  moon  ',  when  time  was. 

Cal.  I  have  seen  thee  in  her,  and  I  do  adore  thee  ; 

'  The  Indians  of  the  Island  of  S.  Salvador  asked  hy  sign.^ 
whether  Columbus  and  his  companions  were  not  come  down  from 


*  The  reader  may  consult  a  cnnous  note  on  this  passage  in 
Mr.  Douce's  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare ;  whore  it  in  observed 
that  Dante  makes  Cain  the  man  in  the  moon  with  hi»  bundle  of 
Pticks ;  or  in  other  words  describes  the  moon  by  the  periphrasis 
"  Caino  e  le  qwne." 
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my  mistress  shewed  me  thee,  and  thy  dog,  and  thy 
bush. 

Ste.  Come,  swear  to  that :  kiss  the  book  :  I  will  fur- 
nish it  anon  with  new  contents  :  swear. 

T7-in.  By  this  good  light,  this  is  a  very  shallow 
monster  : — I  afeard  of  him  ? — a  very  weak  monster  : 
— The  man  i'  the  moon ! — a  most  poor  credulous  mon- 
ster : — Well  drawn,  monster,  in  good  sooth. 

Col.  I'll  shew  thee  every  fertile  inch  o'  the  island  ; 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  foot.     I  pr'ythee,  be  my  god. 

Trin.  By  this  light,  a  most  perfidious  and  drunken 
monster ;  when  his  god's  asleep,  he'll  rob  his  bottle. 
Cal.  I'll  kiss  thy  foot :  I'll  swear  myself  thy  subject. 
Ste.  Come  on  then ;  down,  and  swear. 
Trin.  I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death  at  this  puppy- 
headed  monster :  A  most  scurvy  monster :  I  could  find 
in  my  heart  to  beat  him, — 
Ste.  Come,  kiss. 

Trin.  — but  that  tne  poor  monster's  in  drink.  An 
abominable  monster ! 

Cal.  I'll  shew  thee  the  best  springs ;  I'll  pluck  thee 
berries : 
I'll  fish  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 
A  plague  upon  the  tyrant  that  I  serve ! 
I'll  bear  him  no  more  sticks,  but  follow  thee. 
Thou  wondrous  man. 

Trin.  A  most  ridiculous  monster ;  to  make  a  won- 
der of  a  poor  drunkard. 

Cal.  I  pr'ythee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs  grow ; 
And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts ; 
Shew  thee  a  jay's  nest,  and  instruct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmozet ;  I'll  bring  thee 
To  clust'ring  filberds,  and  sometimes  I'll  get  thee 
Young  scamels  ^  from  the  rock  :  Wilt  thou  go  with 
me? 

^  The  old  copies  read  scamels.     Theobald  substituted  sea-meHSf 
J.  E 
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Ste.  I  pr')i;hee  now,  lead  the  way,  v.ithoiit  any 
more  talking. — Trinculo,  the  king  and  all  our  com- 
pany else  being  drowned,  we  \v\\\  inherit  here. — 
Here;  bear  my  bottle.  Fellow  Trinculo,  we'll  fill 
him  by  and  by  again. 

CaL  FartweBy  matter;  farewell^  farewdl. 

[Sin^s  dmnkenly. 

Trin.  A  howling  monster ;  a  drunken  monster. 

Cal.  Ko  more  dams  ni  nmke  far  Juk  ; 
Kor  fetch  in  firing 
At  requiring^ 
Nor  mrapt  trencher  '^,  nor  wath  dieh  ; 
*Ban  'Bony  Ca—CalUMn^ 
Uat  a  new  matter — Get  a  new  man. 

Freedom,  hey-day !  hey-day,  freedom  !  freedom,  hoy- 
day,  freedom ! 
8te,  O  brave  monster  1  lead  the  way.        [[  f 

meaning  thereby  the  common  Ka-maU  or  mew  of  Willuughby 
and  Ray,  but  limpeU  are  said  to  be  called  $cam$  or  $ca$neU  in 
•onie  parta  of  England  and  Ireland.  There  have  been  variotts 
other  ooi^J«ctani^  Imt  noM  dawiTing  attention  except  that  of 
Mr.  Dyre,  who  ptcnnmw  to  nad  ttuHih,  t  e.  the  kestril,  tkmntl 
or  windhover,  which  also  "iMvedS  in  rocky  situations,  and  high 
cliflfs  on  our  coasts.*"  Mr.  D.  obterT«»  that  it  in  nearer  to  the  trace 
of  the  old  Icttens  and  thatstenWor  sfcwiiye/ occurs  in  Act  ii.  Sc  6 
of  TwelAh  Night,  where  all  the  old  editions  exhibit  the  groai 

misprint  **tlutkom."     The  two  latest  rV* -'~-.n  ncameJ*. 

'"  The  o]d  copy  has  trenehtrittgj  an  •  -r ;   the  eye  of 

the  compositor  having  canght  the  ten  m  the  words  in 

the  preceding  lines. 
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ACT  III, 

Scene  I.     Befwe  Prospero's  Cell. 
Enter  Ferdinand,  hearing  a  Log. 

Ferdinand. 
'HERE  be  some  sports  are  painful ;  and  ^  their 
labour  [ness 

Delight  in  them  sets  ofF^ :  some  kinds  of  base- 
Are  nobly  undergone ;  and  most  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  ends.     This  my  mean  task 
Would  be  as  heavy  to  me,  as  odious ;  but 
The  mistress,  which  I  serve,  quickens  what's  dead. 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures  :  O,  she  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  father's  crabbed  ; 
And  he's  composed  of  harshness.     I  must  remove 
Some  thousands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them  up, 
Upon  a  sore  injunction  :  My  sweet  mistress 
Weeps  when  she  sees  me  work ;  and  says,  such  base- 
ness 
Had  never  like  executor.     I  forget : 
But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labour ; 
Most  busiest  when  I  do  it  '^. 


'  We  must  read  and  in  the  sense  of  and  yet. 

^  MoUiter  austerujn  studio  fallente  laborem.  —  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  1.  2. 
So,  in  Macbeth :  "  The  labour  we  delight  in  physicks  pain." 

^  The  first  folio  reads :  Most  busy  lest ;  the  second :  busy  least. 
Theobald  altered  it  to  busy-less,  and  might  well  say  that  "  he 
could  not  afford  to  think  well  of  his  own  sagacity  for  having  dis- 
covered it."  Subsequent  editors,  and,  among  others,  Mr.  Knight, 
adopt  this  reading,  which  Mr.  Dyce  approves.  Mr.  Collier  has 
busy  least,  but  he  essays  in  vain  to  make  sense  of  this  restora- 
tion. It  is  clear  that  labours  in  the  preceding  line  should  be 
labour  else  Avhat  does  "when  I  do  it,"  refer  to?  I  doubt  if  the 
word  busy-less  ever  existed  except  in  Theobald's  emendation. 
Busy  lest  should  evidently  be  busyest ;  the  double  superlative  ia 
in  the  poet's  manner.     Thus  we  have  before  in  this  play,  Act  i. 
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Enter  Miranda  ;  and  Prospkro  at  a  distance. 

Mira.  Alas,  now !  pray  you, 

Work  not  so  hard :   I  would,  the  lightning  had 
Burnt  up  those  logs,  that  you  are  enjoin'd  to  pile ! 
Pray,  set  it  down,  and  rest  you  :  when  this  bums, 
'Tunll  weep  for  having  wearied  you.     My  father 
Is  hard  at  study ;  pray  now,  rest  yourself; 
He's  safe  for  these  three  hours. 

Fer.  O  most  dear  mistreais 

The  sun  Avill  set,  before  I  shall  discharge 
What  I  must  strive  to  do. 

Mira.  If  you'll  sit  down, 

I'll  bear  your  logs  the  *vlii*l.>      Pr-iv   imv«'  mo  that ; 
I'll  carry  it  to  the  pil< 

Fer.  S 

I'd  rather  crack  my  sine%vv. 
Than  yoti  should  such  dishonour  undergo. 
While  I  sit  lazy  by. 

Mira.  It  \*'ould  become  me 

As  well  as  it  does  you  :  and  I  should  do  it 
With  much  more  ease  ;  for  my  good  will  is  to  it. 
And  yours  it  U  against. 

Pro.  Voat  worm  1  thou  art  infected  ; 

This  ^nsitation  shews  it 

Mira.  You  look  wearily. 

Fer.  No,  noble  mistress ;  'tis  fresh  morning  with  me, 
V7hen  you  are  by  at  night  ^.     I  do  beseech  you, 

Sc  I.,  men  better,  and  more  hrmer,  and  in  K.  Lesr,  Art.  ii.  Sr.  3 : 

*'To  take  the  basest  and  moetpooreat  shafK. 
The  tense  of  the  psMage  may  now  be  made  evident  by  a  mere 
transposition,  preserving  aveiy  wofd,  thus: 

Bat  these  sweet  tboti^bts,  most  busiest  when  I  do 
My  labour,  do  even  refresh  it 
*  "  Tu  mihi  curamm  reqnies,  tu  norte  vel  atra 
Lumen."  TibuH  lib.  iv.  el.  13. 
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(Chiefly  that  I  might  set  it  in  my  prayers,; 
What  is  your  name  ? 

Mira.  Miranda. — O  my  father ! 

I  have  broke  your  hest  ^  to  say  so  ! 

Fe7:  Admir'd  Miranda ! 

Indeed,  the  top  of  admiration ;  worth 
What's  dearest  to  the  world !  Full  many  a  lady 
I  have  ey'd  with  best  regard ;  and  many  a  time 
The  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear :  for  several  virtues 
Have  I  lik'd  several  women ;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  ow'd  ^, 
And  put  it  to  the  foil :  but  you,  O  you, 
So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best  '^. 

Mira.  I  do  not  know 

One  of  my  sex ;  no  woman's  face  remember, 
Save,  from  my  glass,  mine  own ;  nor  have  I  seen 
More  that  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good  friend. 
And  my  dear  father :  how  features  are  abroad, 
I  am  skill-less  of;  but,  by  my  modesty, 
(The  jewel  in  my  dower,)  I  would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you ; 
Nor  can  imagination  form  a  shape. 
Besides  yourself,  to  like  of.     But  I  prattle 
Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father's  precepts 
I  therein  do  forget. 

Fer.  I  am,  in  my  condition, 

A  prince,  Miranda ;  I  do  think,  a  king  ; 

^  Behest,  command.  ^  See  Note  43,  p.  27. 

'  In  the  first  book  of  Sidney's  Arcadia,  a  lover  says  of  his  mis- 
tress : 

"  She  is  herself  of  hest  things  the  collection." 
In  the  third  book  there  is  a  fable  which  may  have  been  in  Shak- 
speare's  mind. 
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(I  would,  not  so !)  and  would  no  more  endure 
This  wooden  slavery,  than  to  suffer 

The  flesh-fly  blow  my  mouth. Hear  my  soul 

speak; — 
The  very  instant  that  I  saw  you,  did 
My  heart  fly  to  your  service  ;  there  resides, 
To  make  me  slave  to  it ;  and,  for  your  sake. 
Am  I  this  patient  log-man. 

Mira,  Do  you  love  ine  ? 

Fer,  O  heaven,  O  earth,  bear  witness  to  this  sound, 
And  crown  what  I  profess  with  kind  event. 
If  I  speak  true ;  if  hoUowly,  invert 
What  best  is  boded  me  to  mischief !  I, 
Beyond  all  limit  of  what  else^  i'  the  world. 
Do  love,  prise,  honour  you. 

Mka*  I  am  a  fool. 

To  w<eep  at  what  I  am  glad  of  0. 

Pro,  Fair  encounter 

Of  two  most  rare  affections !  Heavens  rain  grace 
On  that  which  breeds  between  them ! 

Fer,  Wherefore  weep  you  ? 

Mira,  At  mine  unworthiness,  that  dare  not  offer 
What  I  desire  to  give ;  and  much  less  take. 
What  I  shall  die  to  want     But  this  is  trifling ; 
And  all  the  more  it  seeks  to  hide  itself, 
The  bigger  bulk  it  shows.     Hence,  bashful  cunning  ! 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence ! 
I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me ; 

•  The  old  copies  h»ve  ••  of  what  else,*'  an  evident  error  f«r 
amghtelaet  and  ao  I  think  we  dioald  read.  Malone's  dtailon  from 
K.  Henry  YL  in  defence  of  the  old  reading,  ia  not  to  the  pur- 
poee.     It  there  ngnifiea  *  9ommihat  dte.** 

•  Steerena  obaures  jnstljr  that  this  is  one  of  those  touches  of 
nature  which  distingoish  Shakspeare  from  all  other  writers.  There 
is  a  kindred  thought  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  Back,  foolish  tean,  back  to  your  native  spring  I 
Your  tributary  drops  belong  to  woe, 
Which  you  mistaking  offer  up  to  joy," 
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If  not,  I'll  die  your  maid  :  to  be  your  fellow  '° 
You  may  deny  me ;  but  rU  be  your  servant, 
Whether  you  will  or  no. 

Fer.  My  mistress,  dearest,- 

And  I  thus  humble  ever. 

Mira,  My  husband  then  ? 

Fer.  Ay,  with  a  heart  as  willing 
As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom  :  here's  my  hand. 

Mira.  And  mine,  with  my  heart  in't :  And  now 
farewell. 
Till  half  an  hour  hence, 

Fer,  A  thousand  !  thousand  ! 

\_Exeunt  Fer.  and  Mir. 

Pro.  So  glad  of  this  as  they,  I  cannot  be, 
Who  are  surpris'd  with  all ;  but  my  rejoicing 
At  nothing  can  be  more.     I'll  to  my  book ; 
For  yet,  ere  supper  time,  must  I  perform 
Much  business  appertaining,  [Exit. 

Scene  II.     Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Stephano  and  Trinculo;  Caliban /b/- 
lowing  with  a  Bottle. 

Ste.  Tell  not  me ; — when  the  butt  is  out,  we  will 
drink  water ;  not  a  drop  before  :  therefore  bear  up, 
and  board  'em. — Servant-monster,  drink  to  me. 

Trin.  Servant-monster  ?  the  folly  of  this  island ! 
They  say,  there's  but  five  upon  this  isle  :  we  are  three 
of  them ;  if  the  other  two  be  brained  like  us,  the  state 
totters. 

Ste.  Drink,  servant-monster,  when  I  bid  thee; 
thy  eyes  are  almost  set  in  thy  head. 

'"  i.  e.  your  companion.  Maloiie  has  cited  a  very  apposite  pas- 
sage from  Catullus ;  but,  as  Mr.  Douce  remarks,  Shakspeare  had 
more  probably  the  pathetic  old  poem  of  The  Nut  Brown  Maid  iu 
his  recollection. 
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Trin.  Wliere  should  they  be  set  else  ?  he  were  a 
brave  monster  indeed,  if  they  were  set  in  his  tail. 

Ste.  My  man-monster  haUi  droTiTied  his  tongue  in 
sack :  for  my  part,  the  sea  cannot  drown  me :  I 
fwam,  ere  I  could  recover  the  shore,  five-and-thirty 
leagues,  off  and  on,  by  this  light. — Thou  shalt  be  my 
lieutenant,  monster,  or  my  standard. 

Trin.  Your  lieutenant,  if  you  list ;  he'*  no  standard. 

Ste.  We'll  not  run,  monsieur  monster. 

Trin.  Nor  go  neither :  but  you'll  lie,  like  dogs ; 
and  yet  say  nothing  neither. 

iSfe.  Moon-calf,  speak  onoe  in  thy  life,  if  thou 
beest  a  good  moon-calf. 

CaL  How  does  thy  honour  ?  Let  me  lick  thy  shoe  : 
ril  not  serve  him,  he  is  not  valiant. 

TVin.  Thou  liest,  most  ignorant  monster;  I  am 
in  case  to  justle  a  constmhle :  Why,  thou  deboshed  ' 
fish  thou,  was  there  ever  man  a  coward,  that  hath 
dnink  so  much  sack  as  I  to-day  ?  Wilt  thou  tell  a 
monstrous  lie,  being  but  half  a  fish,  and  half  a  mon- 
ster? 

Cal.  Lo,  how  he  mocks  me  I  wilt  thou  let  him,  my 
lord? 

Trin.  Lord,  quoth  he ! — ^that  a  monster  should  be 
such  a  natural ! 

CaL  Lo,  lo,  again  I  bite  him  to  death,  I  pr'ythee. 

<§!te.  Trinculo,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  your  head  ;  if 
you  prove  a  mutineer,  the  next  tree — The  poor  mon- 
ster's my  subject,  and  he  shall  not  suffer  indignity. 

Cal.  I  thank  my  noble  lord.  Wilt  thou  }ye  plea.s'd 
to  hearken  once  again  to  the  suit  I  made  to  thee  ? 

Ste.  Marry  w\]l  I :  kneel,  and  repeat  it ;  I  will 
stand,  and  so  shall  Trinculo. 

'  Debo$ked,  this  is  the  old  orthography  of  Dtbauched ;  following 
the  soand  of  the  French  original.  In  altering  the  gpelliog  we 
have  departed  from  the  proper  proauiicistioo  of  Um  word. 
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Enter  Ariel,  invisible. 

Cat.  As  I  told  thee  before,  I  am  subject  to  a  ty- 
rant ;  a  sorcerer,  that  by  his  cunning  hath  cheated  me 
of  the  island. 

Ari.  Thou  liest. 

Cat.  Thou  liest,  thou  jesting  monkey,  thou  ! 
I  would,  my  valiant  master  would  destroy  thee : 
I  do  not  lie. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  if  you  trouble  him  any  more  in  his 
tale,  by  this  hand,  I  will  supplant  some  of  your  teeth. 

Trin.  Why,  I  said  nothing. 

Ste.  Mum  then,  and  no  more. — \^ro  Caliban.] 
Proceed. 

Cal.  I  say,  by  sorcery  he  got  this  isle 
From  me  he  got  it.     If  thy  greatness  will 
Revenge  it  on  him — ^for,  I  know,  thou  dar'st  ; 
But  this  thing  dare  not. 

Ste.  That's  most  certain. 

Cal.  Thou  slialt  be  lord  of  it,  and  I'll  serve  thee. 

8te.  How  now  shall  this  be  compassed?  Canst 
thou  bring  me  to  the  party  ? 

Cal.  Yea,  yea,  my  lord ;  I'll  yield  him  thee  asleep, 
Where  thou  may'st  knock  a  nail  into  his  head. 

Ari.  Thou  liest,  thou  canst  not. 

Cal.    What  a  pied^  ninny's  this?    Thou  scurvy 
patch ! — 
1  do  beseech  thy  greatness,  give  him  blows. 
And  take  his  bottle  from  him  :  when  that's  gone, 
He  shall  drink  nought  but  brine  ;  for  I'll  not  shew  him 
Where  the  quick  freshes^  are. 

8ie.  Trinculo,  run  into  no  further  danger :  inter- 
rupt the  monster  one  word  further,  and,  by  this  hand, 

^  He  calls  him  apiedninnij,  alluding  to  Triiiculo's  party-co- 
loured dress,  he  was  a  licensed  fool  or  jester,  patch  was  a  name 
by  which  they  were  often  distinguished. 

^  Quick  freshes  are  living  springs. 
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Ill  turn  my  mercy  out  of  doors,  und  make  a  stock- 
fish of  thee. 

Trin.  Why,  what  did  I  ?    I  did  nothing;  I'll  go 
further  off. 

Ste,  DiHst  thou  not  say,  ho  lied  ? 

Ari,  Thou  liest. 

Ste,  Do  I  so  ?  take  thou  that.    \JStnke9  Arm.]    As 
you  like  this,  gi\^  me  the  lie  another  time. 

Trin,  I  did  not  give  the  lie : — Out  o'  your  wits, 

aad  hearing  too  ? A  pox  o'  your  bottle  !  this  can 

Mck,  and  drinking  do. — A  murrain  on  your  mon- 
ster, and  the  devil  take  your  fingers  ! 

CaL  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Ste^  Now,  forward  with  your  tale.    iVythtv  jstaiul 
further  off. 

CaL  Beat  him  enough  :  after  a  little  time, 
ni  beat  him  too. 

Ste,  Stand  further. — Come,  pn>ceed. 

Col,  Why,  as  I  told  thee,  'tis  a  custom  with  him 
r  the  afternoon  to  sleep :  there  thou  may'st  brain  him, 
Having  first  seix'd  his  books ;  or  with  a  log 
Batter  his  skull,  or  jmunch  him  with  a  stake. 
Or  cut  his  wesand  with  thy  knife :  Keniember 
First  to  possess  his  books ;  for  without  them 
He's  but  a  sot,  as  I  am,  nor  hath  not 
One  spirit  to  command  :  They  all  do  hate  him, 
As  rootedly  as  I :  Bum  but  his  books ; 
He  has  brave  utensiLi,  (for  so  he  calls  them,) 
Which,  when  he  has  a  house,  he'll  deck  withal. 
And  that  most  deeply  to  consider,  is 
The  beauty  of  his  daughter ;  he  himself 
Calls  her  a  non-pareil :  I  never  saw  a  woman, 
But  only  Sycorax  my  dam,  and  she ; 
But  she  as  far  surposseth  Sycorax, 
As  great'st  does  leaA. 

Ste.  Is  it  so  brave  a  lass  ? 
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Cal,  Ay,  lord ;  she  will  become  thy  bed,  I  warrant, 
And  bring  thee  forth  brave  brood. 

Ste.  Monster,  I  will  kill  this  man :  his  daughter 
and  I  will  be  king  and  queen :  (save  our  graces !) 
and  Trinculo  and  thyself  shall  be  viceroys : — Dost 
thou  like  the  plot,  Trinculo  ? 

Trin.  Excellent. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand ;  I  am  sorry  I  beat  thee : 
but,  while  thou  livest,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy 
head. 

Cal.  Within  this  half  hour  will  he  be  asleep ; 
Wilt  thou  destroy  him  then  ? 

Ste.  Ay,  on  mine  honour. 

Ari.  This  will  I  tell  my  master. 

Cal.  Thou  mak'st  me  merry  :  I  am  full  of  pleasure ; 
Let  us  be  jocund  :  Will  you  troll  the  catch 
You  taught  me  but  while-ere  ? 

Ste.  At  thy  request,  monster,  I  will  do  reason,  any 
reason  :  Come  on,  Trinculo,  let  us  sing.  \_Sings. 

Flout  'em,  and  shout  'em  j  and  skout  'em,  and 

flout  'em, 
Thought  is  free. 

Cal.  That's  not  the  tune. 

[^Ariel  jc/^ys  the  tune  on  a  tabor  and  pipe. 

Ste.  What  is  this  same  ? 

Trin.  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  played  by  the 
picture  of  No-body  *. 

Ste.  If  thou  beest  a  man,  shew  thyself  in  thy  like- 
ness :  if  thou  beest  a  devil,  take't  as  thou  list. 

Trin.  O,  forgive  me  my  sins  ! 

Ste.  He  that  dies,  pays  all  debts  :  I  defy  thee  : — 
Mercy  upon  us ! 

*  The  picture  of  No-body  was  a  common  sign.  There  is  also 
a  wood  cut  prefixed  to  an  old  play  of  No-body  and  Some-body 
which  represents  this  notable  person. 
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Cat.  Art  thou  afeard  ^  ? 

Ste.  No,  monster,  not  I. 

Cal,  Be  not  afeard  ;  the  isle  is  full  of  noises. 
Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt  not. 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  instniraents 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears ;  and  sometimes  voices. 
That,  if  I  then  had  ^\•ak'd  after  long  sleep. 
Will  make  me  sleep  again :  and  then,  in  dreaming. 
The  clouds,  methought,  would  open,  and  shew  riches 
Ready  to  drop  upon  me ;  that,  when  I  wak'd, 
I  cry'd  to  dream  again. 

Ste,  This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me,  where 
I  shall  have  my  music  for  nothing. 

CaL  When  Prospero  is  destroyed. 

Ste.  That  shall  be  by  and  by:  I  rememWr  the  story. 

Trin.  The  sound  is  going  away :  lot's  follow  if. 
and  after,  do  our  work. 

Ste.  Lead,  monster;  we'll  follow.  —  I  would,  I 
could  see  this  taborer  ^ :  he  lays  it  on. 

Trin.  Wilt  come  ?  I'll  follow,  Stephano.    \_Exeunt. 

ScRNR  III.     Another  part  of  the  Idand. 

Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Oonzai^. 
Adrian,  Franc ibco,  and  others. 

Gon.  By'r  lakin  *,  I  can  go  no  further,  sir ; 
My  old  bones  ake ;  here's  a  mase  trod,  indeed, 

*  To  affear  b  an  obsolete  vert)  with  the  mum  mMning  as  to 
affrojf^  or  wtaJk  a/raid, 

•  **  Yoa  shall  heare  in  the  ayre  the  sound  of  tahent  nmt  other 
instrument*^  to  put  the  trauollers  in  foare,  &r,  1  rites 
that  m-ike  these  soundes,  and  also  do  rail  diiifrsc  Ifrs 
by  their  names,  Ac" — TrtuttU of  Marcut  Fcudus,  Ly  J.-...  i  lump- 
toH,  Ato.  1579.  To  some  of  these  dicomstaiices  Milton  also 
alludes: 

•* calling  shapes,  and  beckoning  shadows  dire ; 

And  aery  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands,  and  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses." 
'  By'r  LAKIN  is  a  contrartkm  of  UtprMirLAinrKiiv,  the  diminu- 
tive of  our  \aAy. 
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Through  forth-rights  ^,  and  meanders !  by  your  patience, 

I  needs  must  rest  me. 

Alon.  Old  lord,  I  cannot  blame  thee, 

Who  am  myself  attach'd  with  weariness, 

To  the  dulling  of  my  spirits  :  sit  do^vn,  and  rest. 

Even  here  I  will  put  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 

No  longer  for  my  flatterer  :  he  is  drown'd. 

Whom  thus  we  stray  to  find ;  and  the  sea  mocks 

Our  frustrate  search  on  land.     Well,  let  him  go. 
Ant.  I  am  right  glad  that  he's  so  out  of  hope. 

\_Aside  to  Sebastian. 

Do  not,  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose 

That  you  resolv  d  to  effect. 

Seh.  The  next  advantage 

Will  we  take  thoroughly. 

Ant.  Let  it  be  to-night : 

For,  now  they  are  oppress'd  with  travel,  they 

Will  not,  nor  cannot,  use  such  vigilance. 

As  when  they  are  fresh. 

Seh.  I  say,  to-night :  no  more. 

Solemn  and  strange  music;  and  Prospero  above^  invi- 
sible. Enter  several  strange  Shapes^  bringing^  in  a 
Banquet;  they  dance  about  it  with  gentle  actions  of  salu- 
tation ;  and  inviting  the  King^  Sj-c.  to  eat,  they  depart. 
Alon.  What  harmony  is  this?  my  good  friends,  hark ! 
Gon.  Marvellous  sweet  music  ! 
Alon.  Give  us  kind  keepers,  heavens  !  What  were 

these  ? 
Seb.  A  living  drollery^.     Now  I  will  believe 

That  there  are  unicorns ;  that,  in  Arabia 

*  Forth-rights,  i.  e.  strait-lines.  Mazes  were  of  two  kinds,  rect- 
angular and  curvilinear.  Mr.  Knight  gives  a  figure  of  one  of  the 
former. 

^  Shows,  called  Drolleries,  were  in  Shakspcare's  time  performed 
by  puppets  only.  From  these  our  modern  drolls,  exhibited  at 
fairs,  &c.  took  their  name.  "  A  living  drollery,"  is  therefore  a 
drollery  not  by  wooden  but  by  living  personages. 
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There  is  one  tree,  the  phoenix'  throne*;  one  phcenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  there. 

Ant.  I'll  believe  both  ; 

And  what  does  else  want  credit,  come  to  me, 
And  I'll  be  s\*'om  'tis  true  :   Travellers  ne'er  did  lie. 
Though  fools  at  home  condemn  them. 

Gon.  If  in  Naples 

I  should  report  this  now,  would  they  believe  me  ? 
If  I  should  say  I  saw  such  islanders, 
(For,  certes,  these  are  people  of  the  island,) 
\Vho,  though  they  are  of  monstrous  shape,  yet  note, 
Their  manneis  are  of  a  more  gentle  kind. 
Than  of  our  human  generation  you  shall  find^ 
Many, — nay,  almost  any. 

Pro,  [v4*»V/r.]  Honest  lord, 

Thou  hast  nid  well ;  for  some  of  you  there  present 
Are  worse  than  devils. 

Alon,  1  cannot  too  much  muse. 

Such  shapes,  such  gesture,  and  such  sound,  expressing 
(Although  they  want  the  use  of  tongue)  a  kind 
Of  excellent  dumb  discourse. 

Pro.  Praise  in  departing^.     [_Ande. 

Fran.  They  vanish'd  strangely. 

S^.  No  matter,  since 

They  have  left  their  viands  behind ;  for  we  have  sto- 
machs.— 

*  "  I  invBdf  hsvt  hc«fd  straange  things  of  this  kind  of  tree ; 
namely,  in  regard  of  tbe  bird  Phoenix,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  that  name  of  this  dat«  tree  (railed  in  Greek  potrtl) ;  for 
it  was  ■■rered  imio  roe,  that  the  said  bird  died  with  that  tree, 
and  revired  of  itaelfe  as  the  tree  qMmng  againe." — HoUamd'i 
Tnauhtion  of  Ptimy^  R  xiii  C.  4. 

*  In  the  old  copy  thia  pMMge  ttaada  thus 

Their  manners  are  more  gentle,  kind,  than  of 
Our  human  generation  yon  shall  find. 
The  correction  ia  made  in  my  copy  of  the  second  folio. 

*  ••  Pnd$e  in  departing^'"  is  a  proverbial  phrase  signifying.  Do 
not  praise  your  entertainment  too  soon,  lest  you  should  have  rea- 
son to  retract  vonr  commendation. 
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Will't  please  you  taste  of  what  is  here  ? 

Alon.  Not  I. 

Gon.  Faith,  sir,  you  need  not  fear.  When  we  wei'e 
boySj 
Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers, 
Dew-lapp'd  like  bulls^  whose  throats  had  hanging  at 

them 
Wallets  of  flesh  ?  or  that  there  were  such  men, 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts?  which  now  we  find, 
Each  putter-out  on  five  for  one*^,  will  bring  us 
Good  warrant  of. 

Alon.  I  will  stand  to,  and  feed. 

Although  my  last :  no  matter,  since  I  feel 
The  best  is  past : — Brother,  my  lord  the  duke. 
Stand  to,  and  do  as  we. 

Thunder  and  Lightning.  Enter  Ariel  like  a  Harjpy  ; 
daps  his  wings  upon  the  table^  and^  by  a  quaint  de- 
vice^ the  Banquet  vanishes^. 

Ari.  You  are  three  men  of  sin,  whom  destiny, 
(That  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world, 
And  what  is  in't,)  the  never-surfeited  sea 
Hath  caused  to  belch  up ;  and  on  this  island 
Where  man  doth  not  inhabit ;  you  'mongst  men 
Being  most  unfit  to  live.     I  have  made  you  mad ; 

[_Seeing  Alon.  Seb.  S^x.  draw  their  swords. 
And  even  with  such  like  valour,  men  hang  and  drown 
Their  proper  selves.     You  fools  !  I  and  my  fellows 

Ar6  ministers  of  fate ;  the  elements 

« 

■^  "  Each  putter-out  on  five  for  one,"  i.  e.  each  traveller ;  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  custom  to  place  out  a  sxim  of  money 
upon  going  abroad  to  be  returned  with  enormous  interest  if  the 
party  returned  safe ;  a  kind  of  insurance  of  a  gambling  nature. 
The  old  copy  has  "  of  five  for  one." 

*  By  vanishes,  probably  the  disappearance  of  the  viands  only  is 
meant,  (which  was  to  be  efiected  by  tlie  contrivance  of  the  ma- 
chinist,) as  if  they  had  been  devoured  by  the  harpy. 
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Of  whom^  your  swords  are  teni|>er'd,  may  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  %nnds,  or  A^-itli  l)eniock'd-Mt  «»'>1»« 
Kill  the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminisli 
One dowle^"  that's  in  my  plume  ;  my  fellow  niiniMcrs 
Are  like  in\nilnerable  :  if  you  could  hurt. 
Your  swords  are  now  too  massy  for  your  strengths, 
And  nnll  not  l>e  uplifted.     But,  remember, 
(For  that's  my  business  to  you,)  that  you  thre« 
From  Milan  did  supplant  good  Prospero; 
Expos'd  unto  the  sea,  (which  hath  re>quit  it,) 
Him,  and  his  innocent  child  :  for  which  foul  deed 
The  powen,  delaying,  not  forgetting,  have 
Inoeni'd  the  aeaa  and  shores,  yea  all  the  creature* 
AgtixM  your  peace.     Thee,  of  thy  son,  Alonso, 
They  have  bereft ;  and  do  pronounce  by  me. 
Lingering  perdition  (worse  than  any  death 
Can  be  at  onoe,)  shall  step  by  step  attend 
You,  and  your  ways ;  whose  wraths  to  guard  ymi  tnnn 
(Which  here,  in  this  most  desolate  isle,  else  falls 
Upon  your  heads,)  is  nothing,  but  heart's  sorrow, 
And  a  clear'*  life  ensuing. 

ffe  vanitkei  m  Thtnder :  Ihen^  to  mfi  music,  enUr  the 
Skqpei  apatHy  and  demee  wUk  mop$  and  nufwet^  and 
eany  mU  tke  taile. 

*  I  caaaot  pMsosds  nnrsdf  that  ShakipMre  wrote  **  of 
■AM  sad  «*»  wen  ooBfimndaiL  I 


Ibr,  ^oagli  mkk  sad  wfo  were  ooafboadad,  I  do  not  recollect  an 
tas^ace  of  mAom  ftr  vMdL 

**  Bailcj,  in  hie  Dictionaiy,  Mja  ihst  dbidir  i«  ft  festlier  or  rathrr 
the  iiarie  psiticlei  of  the  down.  Cdee,  in  his  I^tin  DicUonary, 
1679»  Mtofptsto  yooag  dowk  hj  JLmwy.  And  in  a  Ilistoiy  nf 
aMMt  Mamnl  Artat  1661,  wool  and  dotal  are  treated  as  synony- 
■Mwa.  Tooke  contends  that  thia  word  and  otbcn  of  tbe  aamc 
form  are  nothing  mora  than  the  paat  partidple  of  dealt  and  Ju- 
nius and  Skinner  both  derive  it  fitmi  the  same.  I  fully  be- 
lieve that  Tooke  is  right;  the  provincial  word  dnol  is  h portion  nf 
unploughed  land  left  in  a  field ;  Colea,  in  hia  F.«g»«T»»  Dictionary-, 
1701,haagiven<iwrfaaac«atwwd,aadint«i|iwlakdhdL  Imust 
refer  the  reader  to  the  Direrriona  of  Pmiey  for  ftuther  proof. 

••  A  cfair  life,  is  apmt,  blamdat,  life. 
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Pro.  l^Askle.^  Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy  hast 
thou 
Perform'd,  my  Ariel ;  a  grace  it  had,  devouring 
Of  my  instruction  hast  thou  nothing  'bated, 
In  what  thou  hadst  to  say :  so,  with  good  life^^, 
And  observation  strange,  my  meaner  ministers 
Their  several  kinds  have  done  :  my  high  charms  work, 
And  these,  mine  enemies,  are  all  knit  up 
In  their  distractions :  they  now  are  in  my  power ; 
And  in  these  fits  I  leave  them,  whilst  I  visit 
Young  Ferdinand,  (whom  they  suppose  is  drown'd,) 
And  his  and  my  loved  darling.         [^Exit  Prospero. 

Gon.  T  the  name  of  something  holy,  sir,  why  stand  you 
In  this  strange  stare  ? 

Alon.  O,  it  is  monstrous  !  monstrous  ! 

Methought,  the  billows  spoke,  and  told  me  of  it ; 
The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me ;  and  the  thunder. 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounc'd 
The  name  of  Prosper ;  it  did  base  my  trespass. 
Therefore  my  son  i'  the  ooze  is  bedded ;  and 
I'll  seek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  sounded, 
And  with  him  there  lie  mudded.  [_Exit. 

Seb.  But  one  fiend  at  a  time, 

I'll  fight  their  legions  o'er. 

Ant.  I'll  be  thy  second. 

\_Exeunt  See.  and  Ant. 

Gon.  All  three  of  them  are  desperate ;  their  great  guilt, 
Like  poison  given  to  work  a  great  time  after  ^^^ 
Now  'gins  to  bite  the  spirits :  I  do  beseech  you 
That  are  of  suppler  joints,  follow  them  swiftly, 

'^  With  good  life,  i.  e.  with  the  full  bent  and  energy  of  mind. 
Mr.  Henley  says  that  the  expression  is  still  in  use  in  the  west  of 
England. 

'^  The  natives  of  Africa  have  been  supposed  to  be  possessed  of 
the  secret  how  to  temper  poisons  with  such  art  as  not  to  operate 
till  several  years  after  they  were  administered.    Their  drugs  were  _ 
then  as  certain  in  their  effect  as  subtle  in  their  preparation. 

I.  F 
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And  hinder  them  from  what  this  ecstasy  '♦ 
May  now  provoke  them  to. 

Adr,  Follow,  I  pray  you. 

\_KxeufU, 

ACT  IV. 

SoBKB  I.     Before  Prospero's  CeU, 

Eitkir  Prospbbo,  Fbrdinand,  and  Miranda. 

Protpero, 
F  I  have  too  aniterely  punish'd  you, 
Your  oompenMtioii  makes  amends ;  for  I 
Have  given  you  heieathreed  ^  of  mineown  life, 
Or  that  for  which  I  live ;  whom  once  again 
I  tender  to  thy  hand.     All  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  test :  here,  afore  Heaven, 
I  ratify  this  my  rich  gift     O  Ferdinand  1 
Do  not  smile  at  me,  that  I  boast  her  off. 
For  thou  shalt  find  she  ^ill  outstrip  all  praise, 
And  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

Fer.  I  do  believe  it, 

Against  an  oracle. 

Pro.  Then,  as  my  gift,  and  thine  own  acquisition 
Worthily  purchased,  take  my  daughter :  But 

'*  ShakfpMraaMtcniMyftiraaytMBponryslknatioDofmind, 
>  fit,  or  mtdnsw.  MiiiilMa's  dcflnilte  of  this  word  will  lenre  to 
ezpUia  its  nwning  wbcraw  it  oocnrs  thnmghoat  the  fuUowing 
pagw.  **  E3ctaii«  or  tranoe  \  O.  extam ;  Lot.  eztasis,  abstrartio 
mcntia.  Eft  proprte  OMOtit  iBOtio^  oi  qoMi  at  ttalaoM  mm  de- 
tnlMitio^  tea  Airon^  ■••  adadrntkne^  tea  tiiaon^  aUora  cmu 
doddat**— (TwA  to  Hk  Tamgim  K17. 

■  Hm  old  editions  hare  tUrdf  except  that  of  1668,  which  h&n 
titrtd.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  third  if  a  misprint  for  thrid, 
the  old  mode  of  spelling  thread.  The  **  vitiU  thread  "  wa«  in  the 
mind  of  the  poet  Thus  in  K.  Henry  V.  Act  iii.  8c.  6,  "  Let  not 
Bardolph's  vital  thread  be  cut."  In  Macedonia,  1619,  we  hare : 
To  cut  in  twain  the  twiaCad  tkrid  of  life. 
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If  thou  dost  break  her  virgin  knot  before 
All  sanctimonious  ceremonies  may 
With  full  and  holy  rite  be  minister  d, 
No  sweet  aspersion  ^  shall  the  heavens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow  ;  but  barren  hate, 
Sour-ey'd  disdain,  and  discord,  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly, 
That  you  shall  hate  it  both  :  therefore,  take  heed, 
As  Hymen's  lamps  shall  light  you. 

Fer.  As  I  hope 

For  quiet  days,  fair  issue,  and  long  life. 
With  such  love  as  'tis  now ;  the  murkiest  den. 
The  most  opportune  place,  the  strong'st  suggestion  ^ 
Our  worser  Genius  can,  shall  never  melt 
Mine  honour  into  lust,  to  take  away 
The  edge  of  that  day's  celebration. 
When  I  shall  think,  or  Phoebus'  steeds  are  founder'd, 
Or  night  kept  chain'd  below. 

Pro.  Fairly  spoke ; 

Sit  then,  and  talk  with  her,  she  is  thine  own. — 
What,  Ariel !  my  industrious  servant  Ariel ! 

Enter  Ariel. 

Ari.  What  would  my  potent  master  ?  here  I  am. 

Pro.  Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  last  service 
Did  worthily  perform ;  and  I  must  use  you 
In  such  another  trick.     Go,  bring  the  rabble, 
O'er  whom  I  give  thee  power,  here,  to  this  place : 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion ;  for  I  must 
Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  *  of  mine  art ;  it  is  my  promise. 
And  they  expect  it  from  me. 

'  Aspersion  is  here  used  in  its  primitive  sense  of  sprinklinrf,  at 
present  it  is  used  in  its  figurative  sense  of  throwing  out  hints  of 
cahimny  and  detraction. 

^  Suggestion  here  means  temptation  or  wicked  prompting. 

*  "  Some  vanity  of  mine  art "  is  some  illusion.      Thus  in  a 
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Art.  Presently  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  with  a  t\vink. 
'  A  ri.  Before  you  can  say,  Come^  and  go^ 
And  breathe  thrice  ;  and  cry,  txK,  9o , 
Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe. 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mawe : 
Do  you  lore  me,  master  ?  no  ? 

Pro.  Dearly,  my  delicate  Ariel.    Do  not  approach, 
Till  thou  dost  hear  me  calL 

Art.  Well  I  conceive.  [/Er//. 

Pro.  Look,  thou  lie  true  ;  do  not  give  dalliance 
Too  much  the  rein  ;  the  strongest  oaths  are  straw 
To  the  6re  i'  the  blood  :  be  more  abitemious, 
Or  elae,  good  night,  yoor  tow  ! 

FW,  I  warrant  you,  sir 

The  white-cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart 
Abatn  the  ardour  of  my  liver. 

Pro.  '  Well.— 

Now  come,  my  Ariel !  bring  a  corollary  *, 
Rather  than  want  a  spirit :  appear,  and  pertly. — 
No  tongue ;  all  eyes ;  be  silent.  [_Sqfi  mtttir. 

A  Matfue,    Enter  Iris. 
iri*.  Ceres,  inoit  boonteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  liarley,  vetches,  oats,  and  peas ; 
Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep, 
And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  stover  ^,  them  to  keep ; 

pMMge,  qnotod  by  Walton,  in  hU  Diatertation  on  the  Gesia  Ro- 
manomm,  from  Emarb,  a  Metrical  Romanoe: 

"  IIm  Empctror  said  on  high 

ScrtM  thys  is  a  fajry 

Or  etlys  a  mmU.** 
»  That  ^^  bring  man  Aam  are  Kufficient.     **  (hroOtay,  the  ad- 
dition or  vantage  above  niesaiire»  an  oMrpbu^  or  majlutagtT — 

'  Stnver,  i.  e,  fodder  for  cattle,  as  grass,  ftc.  Kttoverg  is  the 
old  law  term  for  hay,  rtraw,  and  tho  liko,  frf»m  the  O.  Fr.  eston- 
vier.     The  word  is  still  in  n«e  in  the  north  of  England. 
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Thy  banks  with  pioned  and  tilled  brims  '^j 

Which  spongy  April  at  thy  hest  betrims, 

To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns  ;  and  thy  broom 

groves, 
Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves, 
Being  lass-lorn  ^ ;  thy  pole-clipt  vineyard  ; 
And  thy  sea-marge,  steril,  and  rocky-hard, 
Where  thou  thyself  dost  air :  The  queen  o'  the  sky. 
Whose  watery  arch,  and  messenger,  am  I, 
Bids  thee  leave  these  ;  and  with  her  sovereign  grace, 
Here  on  this  grass-plot,  in  this  very  place. 
To  come  and  sport :  her  peacocks  fly  amain ; 
Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  entertain. 

£Jnter  Ceres. 
Cer.  Hail,  many  colour'd  messenger,  that  ne'er 
Dost  disobey  the  wife  of  Jupiter ; 
Who,  with  thy  saffron  wings,  upon  my  flowers 
Diffusest  honey-drops,  refreshing  showers  9  : 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 
My  bosky  ^°  acres,  and  my  unshrubb'd  down. 
Rich  scarf  to  my  proud  earth  :   Why  hath  thy  queen 
Summon'd  me  hither,  to  this  short-grass'd  green  ? 

'  The  oM.  copies  read  '^pioned  and  twilled."  Steevens  con- 
tended for  peonied  and  lUlied,  which  received  some  support  from 
James  Boswell ;  but  Mr,  Holt's  emendation  of  tilled  for  twilled, 
seems  to  me  perfectly  satisfactory.  Pioidng  is  used  by  Spenser 
for  digging.  These  banks  thus  dug  and  tilled  "  spongy  April 
trims"  with  spring  flowers;  March  would  be  too  early  for /)eonies 
and  lilies.  Mr.  Collier's  corrected  folio  also  adopts  tilled,  and  has 
brown  groves  for  broom  groves ;  an  inadmissible  reading. 

^  That  is,  forsaken  by  Ids  lass. 

^  Mr.  Douce  remarks  that  this  is  an  elegant  expansion  of  the 
following  lines  in  Phaer's  Virgil,  ^neid,  Lib.  iv. 
*'  Dame  rainbow  down  therefore  with  safron  wings  of  dropping 

showres, 
Whose  face  a  thousand  sundry  hues  against  the  sun  devoures, 
From  heaven  descending  came." 

"*  Bosky  acres  are  woody  acres,  fields  intersected  by  luxurianj 
hedge-rows  and  copses 
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JrU.  A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate ; 
And  some  donation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  bless'd  lovers. 

Cer,  Tell  me,  heavenly  bow, 

If  Venus,  or  her  son,  as  thou  dost  know, 
Do  now  attend  the  queen  ?  since  they  did  plot 
The  means,  that  dusky  Dis  my  daughter  got. 
Her  and  her  blind  boy's  scandal'd  company 
I  have  foreworn. 

irU,  Of  her  society 

Be  not  afraid  :  I  met  her  deity 
Catting  the  clouds  towards  Paphos ;  and  her  ton 
Dove-drawn  \%nth  her :  here  thought  they  to  have  done 
Some  wanton  charm  upon  this  man  and  maid, 
WhoK  vows  are,  that  no  bed-rite  shall  be  paid 
Till  Hymen's  torch  be  lighted  :  but  in  vain  ; 
Man's  hot  minion  is  retum'd  again  ; 
Her  wwpish -headed  son  has  broke  his  arrows, 
SweuB  he  will  shoot  no  more,  but  play  with  sparrowa. 
And  be  a  boy  right  out. 

Cer.  Highest  queen  of  state. 

Great  Juno  comes ;  I  know  her  by  her  (^it. 


Juno". 

Juno.  How  does  my  bounteous  sister  ?  Oo  with  me, 
To  bless  this  twain,  that  they  may  prosperous  be. 
And  honoured  in  their  issue. 

SoNO. 

Juno.  HonoWy  rickety  morriageMemngy 
lAmg  continuance^  and  iturpa^ingy 
Hoitrhfjogi  be  ttill  vpon  you  ! 
Juno  fingt  her  Uetfingt  on  yotf. 

"  Aa  in  the  folio  the  sta^  direction  i«,  **  Juno  descendA,"  xhe 
prolMibly  appeared  above  during  the  fonner  speechea,  and  now  is 
lowered  to  the  stage. 
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Cer.  Earth's  increase^  andfoison  ^^  plenty  ; 
Barns  and  garners  never  empty  ; 
Vines,  with  dusfring  bunches  growing  ; 
Plants,  with  goodly  burden  bowing  ; 
Spring  come  to  you,  at  the  farthest, 
In  the  very  end  of  harvest ! 
Scarcity  and  want  shall  shun  you  ; 
Ceres  blessing  so  is  on  you. 

Fer.  This  is  a  most  majestic  vision,  and 
Harmonious  charmingly  ^^  :  May  I  be  bold 
To  think  these  spirits  ? 

Pro.  Spirits,  which  by  mine  art 

I  have  from  their  confines  called  to  enact 
My  present  fancies. 

Fer.  Let  me  live  here  ever ; 

So  rare  a  wonder'd  father^*,  and  a  wife  '^, 
Make  this  place  Paradise. 

QJuNO  and  Ceres  whisper,  and  send  Iris  on 
employment. 

Pro.  Sweet  now,  silence  ! 

Juno  and  Ceres  whisper  seriously ; 
There's  something  else  to  do.     Hush,  and  be  mute, 
Or  else  our  spell  is  marr'd. 

Iris.  You  nymphs,  call'd  Naiads,  of  the  winding  '^ 
brooks, 
With  your  sedge-crowns,  and  ever  harmless  looks, 

•^  Foison  is  ahundance,  particularly  of  harvest  com,  and  i8 
wanting  in  the  folio  1623.  The  return  of  Spring  is  not  to  be 
delayed  by  the  intervention  of  Winter.  Mr.  Collier's  second 
folio  substitutes  Rain,  an  alteration  which  would  entirely  ruin 
the  poet's  meaning.  See  Amos  ix.  13,  "  Behold  the  days  come, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  the  plowman  shall  overtake  the  reaper,  and 
the  treader  of  grapes,  him  that  soweth  seed."  See  also  Leviticus 
xxvi.  4,  where  this  beautiful  promise  is  repeated. 

'•^  For  channingly  harmonious.  '*  "  So  rare  a  wonder'd  fa- 

ther," is  a  father  able  to  produce  such  wonders. 

'*  Wise  is  the  reading  of  all  the  old  copies  for  which  wife  has 
been  substituted,  and  make  put  for  Tnakes  in  the  next  line. 

*^  The  old  copies  read  "  wiudring"  and  sedg^d  crowns. 
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Leave  your  crisp  '^  channels  and  on  this  green  land 
Answer  your  summons ;  Juno  does  command  : 
Come,  temperate  nymphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 
A  contract  of  true  love ;  be  not  too  late. 

Enter  certain  Nymphs. 
You  sun-bum'd  sicklemen,  of  August  weary, 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  lie  merry ; 
Make  holy-day :  your  rje-straw  hats  put  on. 
And  these  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footing. 

Enter  certain  Reapers,  properly  habited:  they  join  with 
Me  Nymphs  in  a  ^racfftU  dance  ;  towards  the  end  (/ 
which  PmosPBHO  iterte  tnddenly^  andepeah;  t^kr 
wIteA,  to  a  Strang  hoBow^  and  confuted  noiee^  they 
heavily  vanith. 

Pro.  [^Aside."]  I  had  forgot  that  foul  conspiracy 
Of  the  beast  Caliban,  and  his  confederates. 
Against  my  life ;  the  minute  of  their  plot 
Is  almost  come. — [_To  the  Spirits.']  Well  done. — 
Avoid  ; — no  more. 

Etr.  This  is  strange  :  your  father's  in  some  passion 
That  worlvs  Mm  strongly. 

Mirti.  Never  till  this  day, 

Saw  I  hull  tuuch'd  with  anger  so  distemper'd. 

Pro.  You  do  look,  my  son,  in  a  mov'd  sort. 
As  if  you  were  dismay'd  :  be  cheerful,  sir  : 
Our  revels  now  are  ended.     These  our  actors, 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabrick  of  this  vision  ^\ 

*''  Crisp  channeb ;  L  e.  coiled,  from  the  curl  rained  by  a  breeM 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.     So  iu  1  K.  Hen.  IV.  Act  L  Sc.  3. 
**  —  Hid  his  eriap  head  in  the  hoUow  bank." 

■*  In  the  tragedy  of  Darina,  by  Lord  Sterline,  printed  in  1603, 
is  the  following 
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The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve ; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded  ^9^ 
Leave  not  a  wrack "°  behind  :  We  are  such  stuff 

"  Let  greatness  of  her  glassy  scepters  vaunt 

Not  scepters,  no,  but  reeds,  soon  bruised  soon  broken ; 
And  let  this  worldly  pomp  our  wits  enchant. 

All  fades,  and  scarcely  leaves  behind  a  token. 
Those  golden  palaces,  those  gorgeous  halls. 

With  furniture  superfluously  fair. 
Those  stately  courts,  those  sky-encountering  walls. 
Evanish  all  like  vapours  in  the  air." 
The  preceding  stanza  also  contains  evidence  of  the  same  train  of 
thought  with  Shakspeare. 

"  And  when  the  eclipse  comes  of  our  glory's  light, 

Then  what  avails  the  adoring  of  a  name  ? 
A  meer  ilfusion  made  to  mock  the  sight, 

Whose  best  was  but  the  shadow  of  a  dream." 
It  is  possible  that  one  poet  imitated  the  other.  The  exact 
period  at  which  the  Tempest  was  produced  is  not  known,  but  it 
is  thought  not  earlier  than  1611.  It  was  first  printed  in  the  folio 
of  1623.  Lord  Sterline  also  wrote  a  tragedy  entitled  Julius  Ca;- 
sar,  in  which  there  are  parallel  passages  to  some  in  Shakspeare's 
play  on  the  same  subject,  and  Malone  thinks  the  coincidences 
more  than  accidental. 

'^  Faded,  i.  e.  vanished,  from  the  Latin  vado.  The  ancient 
English  pageants  were  shows,  on  the  reception  of  princes  or  other 
festive  occasions ;  they  were  exhibited  on  stages  in  the  open  air. 
On  these  allegorical  spectacles  very  costly  ornaments  were  be- 
stowed. See  Warton's  Hist,  of  Poetry,  ii.  199,  202;  Fabian,  ii. 
382  ;  and  above  all  Mr.  Gittbrd's  Ben  Jonson  passim. 

^°  The  folio  has  racke,  which  the  poet  elsewhere  uses  for  the 
clouds  in  motion,  but  it  is  evident  here  that  wracke  (the  mode  in 
which  wreck  is  uniformly  given  in  the  old  copies,)  was  meant. 
Owing  to  Home  Tooke's  observations  on  this  passage,  the  word 
rack  has  been  retained  in  recent  editions,  with  the  meaning  he 
gave  to  the  word ;  even  Malone  retained  it,  notwithstanding  his 
cvvn  sensible  observation  that  "  rack  is  a  misspelling  for  wrack 
i.  e.  wreck,""  and  that  the  words  relate  not  to  "  the  baseless  fabriclc 
of  this  vision,"  but  to  the  final  destruction  of  the  world,  of  which 
the  towers,  temples,  and  palaces,  shall,  (Jikc  a  vision,  or  a  pa- 
geant,) be  dissolved,  and  leave  no  vestige  behind."  See  Kichard- 
son's  Dictionary  v.  Rack ;  Jamieson's  Scotish  Dictionary  v.  Kakj 
and  Notes  and  Queries,  Vol.  iii.  p.  218,  Vol.  iv.  pp.  121  and  158. 
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As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 

Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. — Sir,  I  am  vex'd ; 

Bear  with  my  weakness ;  my  old  brain  is  troubled. 

Be  not  disturb'd  with  my  infirmity. 

If  you  be  pleas'd,  retire  into  my  cell, 

And  there  repose ;  a  turn  or  two  I'll  walk, 

To  still  my  beating  mind. 

Fer,  Mira.  We  wish  your  peace. 

[_Exetmt. 

Pro.  Come  with  a  thought :  —  I   thank  you :  — 
Ariel,  come. 

Enter  Arirl. 

Art.  Thy  thoughts  I  cleave  to:  What's  thy  pleasure? 

Pro.  Spiiit, 

We  must  prepare  to  meet**  with  Caliban. 

Art.  Ay,  my  commander :  when  I  presented  Ceres, 
I  thought  to  have  told  thee  of  it ;  but  I  feared, 
Lest  I  might  anger  thee. 

Pro,  Say  again,  where  didst  thou  leave  these  var- 
lets? 

A  ri.  I  told  you,  sir,  they  %vere  red-hot  with  dri nk  i ng ; 
So  full  of  vahmr,  that  they  smote  the  air 
For  breatliing  in  their  faces ;  beat  the  ground 
For  kining  of  their  feet :  yet  always  bending 
Towards  their  project :  then  I  lieat  my  talmr, 
At  which,  like  unback'd  colts,  they  prick'd  their  ears, 
Advanc'd  their  eye-lids,  lifted  up  their  noses, 
As  they  smelt  music  ;  so  I  chami'd  their  ears, 
That,  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  follow'd,  through 
Tooth'd  briers, sharp  furzes, pricking  gorse,and  thorns, 

**  To  comderact^  to  play  Btratagem  against  stratagem. 

** Too  may  meet 

With  her  abusive  malice,  and  exempt 
Yonndf  fixm  the  saapidon  of  revenge.'* 

CpOkia'i  Revenffey  1613. 
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Which  enter  d  their  frail  shins :  at  last  I  left  them 
r  the  filthy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell, 
There  dancing  up  to  the  chins,  that  the  foul  lake 
O'er-stunk  their  feet. 

Pro.  This  was  well  done,  my  bird  : 

Thy  shape  invisible  retain  thou  stiU : 
The  trumpery  in  my  house,  go,  bring  it  hither. 
For  stale  ^^  to  catch  these  thieves. 

Ari.  I  go,  I  go.  \_Exit 

Pro.  A  devil,  a  born  devil,  on  whose  nature 
Nurture  ^^  can  never  stick ;  on  whom  my  pains, 
Humanely  taken,  all,  all  lost,  quite  lost ; 
And  as,  with  age,  his  body  uglier  grows. 
So  his  mind  cankers  :  I  will  plague  them  all, 

Re-enter  Ariel  loaden  with  glistering  apparel,  S^-c. 
Even  to  roaring : — Come,  hang  them  on  this  line.  "* 

Prospero  and  Ariel  remain  invisible.    Enter  Ca- 
liban, Stephano,  a)id  Trinculo;  all  wet. 

Cal.  Pray  you,  tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole 
may  not 
Hear  a  foot  fall :  we  now  are  near  his  cell. 

Ste.  Monster,  your  fairy,  which,  you  say,  is  a 
harmless  fairy,  has  done  little  better  than  play'd  the 
Jack*^^  with  us. 

Trin.  Monster,  I  do  smell  all  horse-piss ;  at  which 
my  nose  is  in  great  indignation. 

"^"^  Stale,  in  the  art  of  fowling,  signified  a  bait  or  lure  to  decoy 
birds. 

^^  Nurture  is  Education,  in  our  old  language. 

^*  Mr.  Hunter  suggests  that  by  Ihie  a  line-tree  is  here  meant. 
It  has  been  urged  that  the  subsequent  play  upon  the  word  "  we 
steal  by  line  and  level"  makes  against  this  conjecture.  Still  1 
must  confess,  I  incline  to  Mr.  Hunter's  reading  of  the  passage. 
A  liiie  or  lime-grove  defended  Prospero's  cave  from  the  weather. 

'■^  To  play  the  Jack,  was  to  play  the  Knave.  Hence  .Tack-ol- 
Lantern,  which  is  here  alluded  to. 
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Ste.  So  is  mine.  Do  you  hear,  monster?  If  I  should 
take  a  displeasure  against  you  ;  look  you, — 

Trhi.  Thou  \*'ert  but  a  lost  monster. 

Cal,  Good  my  lord,  give  me  thy  favour  still : 
Be  patient,  for  the  prize  I'll  bring  thee  to 
Shall  hood-wink  this  mischance;   therefore,  speak 

softly, 
All's  hush'd  as  midnight  yeU 

Trin.  Ay,  but  to  lose  our  bottles  in  tlu*  jhm>1, — 

Ste,  There  is  not  only  disgrace  and  dishonour  in 
that,  monster,  but  an  infinite  loss. 

Trin,  That's  more  to  me  than  my  wetting :  jret  this 
is  your  harmless  fairy,  monster. 

<SV<'.  I  will  fetch  off  my  bottle,  though  I  be  o'er  ears 
for  my  labour. 

Cal,  Pr'ythee,  my  king,  be  quiet :  Seest  thou  here, 
This  is  the  moutli  of  the  ci>ll :  no  noise,  and  enter : 
Do  that  good  mischief,  which  may  make  this  island 
Thine  own  for  ever,  and  I,  thy  Caliban, 
For  aye  thy  foot-licker. 

Sfe.  Give  me  thy  hand :  for  I  do  liegin  to  have 
bloody  thoughts. 

7Vhi.  O  king  Stephano!    O  ix^'r'^^' !    I)    worthy 
Stephano  !  look,  what  a  wanlnibc  here  is  for  thee  ! 

CkU.  Let  it  alone,  thou  fiMil :  it  is  but  trash. 

TVin.  O,  ho,  monster ;  we  know  what  belongs  to 
a  frippery^  : — O  king  Stephano ! 

Ste.  Put  off  that  gown,  Trinculo ;  by  this  hand, 
I'll  have  that  gown. 

'^rin.  Thy  grace  shall  have  it. 

Co/.  The  dropsy  drown  this  fool !  what  do  you  mean, 
To  doat  thus  on  such  luggage  ?  Let's  alone ^, 

*  This  is  ahamonnu  allosion  to  the  old  hallad  "  Kinj;:  Strphon 
was  a  worthy  peer,"  of  whi«h  lago  sings  a  verse  in  Othello. 
"  A  shop  for  the  sale  of  old  clothes. — I-)ripperu,  Fa. 
"•  The  old  copy  reads—**  Let's  alone." 
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And  do  tlie  murder  first :  if  lie  awake, 

From  toe  to  crown  he'll  fill  our  skins  with  pinches ; 

Make  us  strange  stuff. 

/Sfe.  Be  you  qftiet,  monster. — Mistress  line,  is  not 
this  my  jerkin  ?  Now  is  the  jerkin  under  the  line  : 
now,  jerkin,  you  are  like  to  lose  your  hair,  and  prove 
a  bald  jerkin. 

Trin.  Do,  do :  We  steal  by  line  and  level,  and't 
like  your  grace. 

Ste.  I  thank  thee  for  that  jest;  here's  a  garment 
for't :  wit  shall  not  go  unrewarded,  while  I  am  king 
of  this  country :  Steal  by  line  and  level^  is  an  excel- 
lent pass  of  pate  ;  there's  another  garment  for't. 

Trin.  Monster,  come,  put  some  lime  ^9  upon  your 
fingers,  and  away  with  the  rest. 

Cal.  I  will  have  none  on't :  we  shall  lose  our  time, 
And  all  be  turn'd  to  barnacles  ^'^,  or  to  apes 
With  foreheads  villanous  low. 

Ste.  Monster,  lay-to  your  fingers ;  help  to  bear 
this  away,  where  my  hogshead  of  wine  is,  or  I'll  turn 
you  out  of  my  kingdom.     Go  to ;  carry  this. 

Trin.  And  this. 

Ste.  Aj,  and  this. 

A  7ioise  of  Hunters  heard  ^^.  Enter  divers  Spirits  in 
shape  of  hounds^  and  hunt  them  about;  Prospero 
and  Ariel  setting  them  on. 

^^  Bird-lime. 

'°  The  barnacle  is  a  kind  of  shell-fish,  Icpas  anatifera,  which 
ancient  credulity  believed  to  produce  the  barnacle-goose.     Bishop 
Hall  refers  to  it  in  the  second  Satire  of  his  fourth  Book — 
"  That  Scottish  barnacle,  if  I  might  choose, 
That  of  a  worm  doth  wax  a  winged  goose." 
Gerrard,  in  his  Herbal,  1597,  p.  1391,  gives  a  full  description  of 
it ;  and  the  worthy  Dr.  Bullein  treats  those  as  ignorant  and  in- 
credulous who  do  not  believe  in  the  transformation. — Bulwarke  of 
Defence,  1 562.     Caliban's  Barnacle  is  the  clakis,  or  tree-goose. 

^'   See  Tyiwliitt's  Chaucer,  Note  on  v.  G441. 
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Pro,  Hey,  Mwniainy  hey  ! 

Ari.  Silver  !  there  it  goes,  Silver  ! 

Pro,  Fury!  Fury!  there, T^ran^ there!  hark, hark! 
[Cal.  Ste.  and  Trin.  are  driven  out. 
Go,  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind  their  joints 
With  dry  convulsions ;  shorten  up  their  sinews 
With  aged  cramps;  and  more  pinch-spotted  make 

them. 
Than  pard  ^,  or  cat  o'  mountain. 

Ari,  Hark,  they  roar. 

Pro.  Let  them  be  hunted  soundly :  At  this  hour 
Lie  at  my  merey  all  mine  enemies : 
Shortly  shall  all  my  labours  end,  and  thou 
Shalt  have  the  air  at  freedom  :  for  a  little, 
Follow,  and  do  me  semoe.  \JixiewU, 


ACT  V. 
ScBNB  L     Before  the  CeU  of  Prospero. 
Enter  Pbospbro  in  hit  magic  robety  and  Aribl. 
Protpero. 
lOW  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head : 
My  charms  crack  not ;  my  spirits  obey ;  and 
time 

Goes  upright  with  his  carriage  *.     How's  the  day  ? 
Ari.  On  the  sixth  hour ;  at  which  time,  my  lord. 
You  said  our  work  should  cease. 

Pro.  I  did  say  so. 

When  first  I  rais'd  the  tempest.     Say,  my  spirit, 
How  fares  the  king  and  his  followers  ? 

Ari.  Confm'd  together 
In  the  same  fashion  as  you  gave  in  charge ; 

••  Pard,  i.  c.  Leopard 

'  i.  e.  with  his  burthen.    See  Act«  xxi.  15. 
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Just  as  you  left  them,  all  prisoners,  sir, 
In  the  line  grove  ^  which  weather-fends  your  cell : 
They  cannot  budge,  till  you  release.     The  king. 
His  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  distracted  ; 
And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them. 
Brim-full  of  sorrow,  and  dismay ;  but  chiefly 
Him  that  you  term'd,  sir.  The  good  old  lord^  Gonzalo  ; 
His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter  s  drops 
From  eaves  of  reeds :  your  charm  so  strongly  works 

them, 
That  if  you  now  beheld  them,  your  affections 
Would  become  tender. 

Pro.  Dost  thou  think  so,  spirit  ? 

Ari.  Mine  would,  sir,  were  I  human. 

Pro.  And  mine  shall. 

Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch  ^,  a  feeling 
Of  their  afflictions  ?  and  shall  not  myself. 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply 
Passion  as  they,  be  kindlier  mov  d  than  thou  art  ? 
Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck  to  the 

quick. 
Yet,  with  my  nobler  reason,  'gainst  my  fury 
Do  I  take  part.     The  rarer  action  is 
In  virtue  than  in  vengeance  :  they  being  penitent, 
The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 
Not  a  frown  further.     Go,  release  them,  Ariel ; 
My  charms  I'll  break,  their  senses  I'll  restore. 
And  they  shall  be  themselves. 

Ari.  I'll  fetch  them,  sir.     \_Exit. 

Pro.  Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and 
groves  '^ ; 
And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 

'  Thus  the  old  copy.  The  Line^  or  Lind,  was  the  Linckn- 
tree,  now  corruptly  called  the  Lime.  Mr.  Hunter  has  the  merit 
of  pointing  out  this. 

^  A  sensation. 

*  This  speech  is  iu  some  mcasui-e  borrowed  from  Medea's  in 
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Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him 
When  he  comes  Iwick  ;  you  deniy-pup|x»ts,  that 
By  moon-shine  do  the  green  sour*  ringlets  make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;  and  you,  whose  pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight-mushrooms  ;  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew ;  by  whose  aid 
(Weak  masters  though  ye  he^)  I  have  l>e-dimm'd 
The  noon-tide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  winds. 
And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  arur'd  ^-ault 
Set  roaring  war :  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt :  the  strong-bos'd  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake ;  and  by  the  spurs  pluck'd  up 
The  pine,  and  cedar :  gra\'es,  at  my  command, 
Have  wak'd  their  Rlee|H*rs  ;  op'd  and  let  tlu*ni  forth, 
By  ray  so  potent  art.     But  this  rough  magic 
I  here  abjure :  and,  when  I  have  requir'd 
Some  heavenly  music,  (which  even  now  I  do,) 
To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses,  that 
This  air\*  charm  is  for,  I'll  lireak  my  staff, 
Bur)'  it  certain  fathimis  in  the  earth, 
And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 
I'll  dro\**n  my  book.  ^Solemn  mmic. 

Re-rnter  Ariel  :  af)er  him^  Alonso,  wiA  a  frantie 
gctture^  attemied  by  Gonzalo;  Srbahtian  and 
Antonio  in  likr  manner^  attended  hy  Adrian  and 
Francisco  :  They  all  enter  the  circle  which  Pros- 
PRRO  had  made^  and  there  gtand  charmed ;  which 
PROSPKRO  ob9en)ingy  tpeakt, 

Ovid ;  the  oxprvflmonn  are,  many  of  thcni  in  the  old  translatk>n  by 
Golding.     But  the  exquisite  fairy  imagery  ia  Shakspcare's  own. 

*  The  old  copy  has  preen  mmrt.  The  late  Mr.  Dourc  thought 
it  should  be  (freem-mtardf  sometimes  written  gnert'tnord,  but  the 
old  copy  is  most  probabty  correct, 

*  That  is;  ye  are  powerful  auxiliaries,  but  vtak  if  left  to  your- 
selves. Your  employments  are  of  the  trivial  nature  before  men- 
tioned. 
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A  solemn  air,  and  the  best  comforter 

To  an  unsettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains, 

Now  useless,  boiling  in  thy  skull  '^ !  There  stand, 

For  you  are  spell-stopp'd. 

Holy  Gonzalo,  honourable  man, 

Mine  eyes,  even  sociable  to  the  shew  of  thine. 

Fall  fellowly  drops. — The  charm  dissolves  apace ; 

And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night. 

Melting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 

Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 

Their  clearer  reason. — O  good  Gonzalo, 

My  true  preserver,  and  a  loyal  sir 

To  him  thou  foUow'st ;  I  will  pay  thy  graces 

Home,  both  in  word  and  deed. — Most  cruelly 

Didst  thou,  Alonso,  use  me  and  my  daughter  : 

Thy  brother  was  a  furtherer  in  the  act ; — 

Thou'rt  pinch'd  for't  now,  Sebastian.  —  Flesh   and 

blood. 
You  brother  mine,  that  entertain'd  ambition, 
Expell'd  remorse^  and  nature;  who  with  Sebastian 
(Whose  inward  pinches  therefore  are  most  strong,) 
Would  here  have  kill'd  your  king ;  I  do  forgive  thee. 
Unnatural  though  thou  art ! — Their  understanding 
Begins  to  swell ;  and  the  approaching  tide 
Will  shortly  fill  the  reasonable  shores. 
That  now  lie  foul  and  muddy.     Not  one  of  them, 
That  yet  looks  on  me,  or  would  know  me  : — Ariel, 
Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell ; 

\_Exit  Ariel, 

^  The  old  copies  have  *  hoile  within,^  which  has  been  changed 
to  hoiVd  within.  It  seems  to  me  that,  as  change  is  necessary, 
the  reading  I  have  adopted  is  better.  The  poet  himself  tells  lis 
in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  v.  Sc.  1, 

Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains. 
Two  lines  lower  I  find  Nohlc  suggested  for  Ilolif  in  Mr,  Collier's 
folio;  the  corrector  also  substitutes  jffow  for  show  in  the  next  line  ; 
but  in  both  cases  the  old  authentic  text  requires  no  alteration,    . 

*   Remorse  is  piti/,  tenderness  of  heart ;  nature  is  natural  affection. 
r.  G 
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I  will  dis-case  me,  and  myself  present, 

As  I  was  sometime  Milan. — Quickly,  spirit ; 

Thoa  shalt  ere  long  be  free. 

ARiKLrv-^Nlcrii  MM^f'n^,  and  helpt  to  attire  Prospf.ro. 

Ari.  Wkert  Ae  bee  tucts^  there  tuck  t ; 
In  a  cowiip*  beB  I  lie : 
There  I  comoI,  tthem  (mli  do  cry  ; 
Om  the  bats  back  I  do  fy, 
Afier  euMWier^  Wftrrwf, 
MerriUfy  ivumZf ,  tftoff  /  Uioe  wm^ 
Undo-  Ae  bUmom  that  kat^ft  on  the  bo^  •. 

Pro.  'Why,  thiu's  my  dainty  Ariel ;  I  shall  miss  tliee ; 
But  yet  thou  shalt  have  freedom  :  so,  so,  so — 
To  the  king's  ship,  invisible  as  thou  art : 
There  ahalt  thou  find  the  marinen  asleep 
Under  Uie  batebet ;  tlie  maaler,  and  the  boatswain, 

*  This  wst  the  received  opinion :  to  In  Fairfax*!  Tasso,  B.  iv. 
8t  18.— 

**  Th«  goblins,  foiifa%  flends,  and  fiiriea  mad, 
Rangad  ia  flowria  didai,  and  moontainea  hon, 
AmiwmiiremrftmMbtfUa/tkefmC* 

HiIs  duffniflf  toog  Is  so  fHMnllj  known  in  connection  with 
Dr.  AnM*a  nwk^  thai  rtiiwfw  ia  tiM  riiidta«i  or  pnaeCaaUon 
mnat  bt  startMi^  larHtUa  aeeoptabla  to  tha  gsasrsl  landar.  Mr. 
Knii|(bt*a  propoaad  dianga  cartainly  man  it.    If  Makme**  read- 
ing, of  a  foil  point  aftar  epwA,  ia  adopted,  Theobald's  inbsti- 
tation  of  nuuef  for  mmmmt  seems  to  be  called  for,  thai: 
When  owla  do  crj, 
On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly, 
After  tmn9et,  merrily. 

Ariel,  who  soda  honey  iSor  Inzmy  in  the  oowsiip's  bell,  r^trf^ntn 
thither  (br  qidat  wImb  owla  on  abnnd  and  scraaoUag.  Wlu  n 
winter  approaehea  be fcOows  aanner  on  a  bat'a  back.  The  hat 
being  torpid  and  therefore  niiaiing  in  winter,  it  ia  quite  allow- 
able fairy  natural  phUoaophy,  to  avppoee  that  aone  of  them  at 
leaat  have  flown  off  with  lUriea  on  their  backs  fai  pomtit  of  the 
genial  weather  that  snited  both  ao  weU. 
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Being  awake,  enforce  them  to  this  place ; 
And  presently,  I  pr'ythee. 

Art.  I  drink  the  air  before  me  and  return 
Or  e'er  your  pulse  twice  beat.  [^Exit  Ariel. 

Gon.  All  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and  amazement 
Inhabits  here  :  Some  heavenly  power  guide  us 
Out  of  this  fearful  country  ! 

Pro.  Behold,  sir  king. 

The  wronged  duke  of  Milan,  Prospero  : 
For  more  assurance  that  a  living  prince 
Does  now  speak  to  thee,  I  embrace  thy  body ; 
And  to  thee  and  thy  company,  I  bid 
A  hearty  welcome. 

Alon.  Whe'r^*^  thou  beest  he,  or  no. 

Or  some  enchanted  trifle  to  abuse  me. 
As  late  I  have  been,  I  not  know :  thy  pulse 
Beats,  as  of  flesh  and  blood ;  and,  since  I  saw  thee, 
The  affliction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which, 
I  fear,  a  madness  held  me.     This  must  crave 
(An  if  this  be  at  all)  a  most  strange  story. 
Thy  dukedom  I  resign ;  and  do  entreat 
Thou    pardon    me  my  ^vrongs : — But    how  should 

Prospero 
Be  living,  and  be  here  ? 

Pro.  First,  noble  friend, 

Let  me  embrace  thine  age ;  whose  honour  cannot 
Be  measur'd,  or  confin'd. 

Gon.  Whether  this  be. 

Or  be  not,  I'll  not  swear. 

Pro.  You  do  yet  taste 

Some  subtleties  ^^  o'  the  isle,  that  will  not  let  you 
Believe  things  certain  : — Welcome,  my  friends  all : — 

'"    Whe\  whether. 

"  Subtleties  are  quaint  deceptive  inventions ;  tlie  word  is  com- 
mon to  ancient  cookery,  in  which  a  disguised  or  ornamented  dish 
is  so  termed. 


fi4  TEMPE.ST.  ACT  r. 

But  you,  my  brace  of  lords,  were  I  so  minded, 

[_Asi(fe  to  Skb.  and  Ant. 
I  here  could  pluck  his  highness'  frown  upon  you, 
And  justify  you  traitors :  at  this  time 
I'll  tell  no  tides. 

Seb.  The  devil  speaks  in  him.     [^Afidr. 

Pro,  No  :— 

For  you,  most  wicked  sir,  whom  to  call  brother 
Wotdd  even  infect  my  mouth,  I  do  forgive 
Thy  rankest  fiaults ;  all  of  them  ;  and  require 
My  dukedom  of  thee,  which,  perforce,  I  know, 
Thou  must  restore. 

AUm.  If  thou  beest  Prospero, 

Give  us  jiarticulars  of  thy  preser>'ation  : 
How  thou  hast  met  us  here,  who  three  hours  since  "^ 
Were  wmck'd  upon  this  shore ;  where  I  have  lost 
(How  sharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is !) 
My  dear  son  Fenlinand. 

Pro,  I  am  woe  for't,  sir. 

Alon,  Irreparable  is  the  loss ;  and  Patience 
Says,  it  is  past  her  cure. 

Pro,  I  rather  think. 

You  have  not  sought  her  help ;  of  whose  soft  grace. 
For  the  like  kios,  I  have  her  sovereign  aid. 
And  rest  myself  content. 

Alon,  You  the  like  loss? 

Pro.  As  great  to  me,  as  late ;  and  supportable 
To  make  the  dear  loss,  have  I  moans  much  weaker 
Than  you  may  call  to  comfort  you  ;  for  I 
Have  lost  my  daughter. 

AUm,  A  daughter  ? 

O  heavens !  that  they  were  living  Iwth  in  Naples, 

•*  The  unity  of  time  i«  most  rigidly  observed  in  thin  piere. 
Hm  &ble  scarcely  takes  up  a  greater  number  of  hours  than  arc 
ennployed  in  the  representation.  Mr.  Steerens  thinks  that  Shak- 
spesre  purposely  designed  to  show  tlic  cavillers  of  the  time,  that 
he  too  could  write  a  play  within  all  the  •trictest  laws  of  regu- 
larity. 
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The  king  and  queen  there  !  that  they  were  ! — I  wish 
Myself  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed 
Where  my  son  lies.  When  did  you  lose  your  daughter  ? 
Pro.  In  this  last  tempest.    I  perceive,  these  lords 
At  this  encounter  do  so  much  admire, 
That  they  devour  their  reason ;  and  scarce  think 
Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth,  their  words 
Are  natural  breath  :  but,  howsoe'er  you  have 
Been  justled  from  your  senses,  know  for  certain, 
That  I  am  Prospero,  and  that  very  duke 
Which  was  thrust  forth  of  ]\Iilan  ;  who  most  strangely 
Upon  this  shore,  where  you  were  wreck'd,  was  landed, 
To  be  the  lord  on't.     No  more  yet  of  this ; 
For  'tis  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day. 
Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast,  nor 
Befitting  this  first  meeting.     Welcome,  sir ; 
This  cell's  my  court :  here  have  I  few  attendants, 
And  subjects  none  abroad :  pray  you,  look  in. 
My  dukedom,  since  you  have  given  me  again, 
I  will  requite  you  with  as  good  a  thing  ; 
At  least,  bring  forth  a  wonder,  to  content  ye. 
As  much  as  me  my  dukedom. 

The  entrance  of  the  Cell  opens.,  and  discovers  Ferdi- 
nand and  Miranda  jp/^ym^  at  chess. 

Mira.  Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  false. 
Fer.  No,  my  dearest  love, 

I  would  not  for  the  world. 

Mira.  Yes,  for  a  score  of  kingdoms  you  should 
wrangle  ^^, 

'^  So  in  Henry  V.  the  king,  in  allusion  to  the  tennis  balls, 
directs  the  ambassadors  to  tell  the  dauphin — 

"  He  hath  made  a  match  -with  such  a  wrangler, 
That  all  the  courts  of  France  shall  be  disturb'd 
With  chases." 
To  wrangle,  in  the  language  of  the  poet's  time,  was  "  to  haft 
or  overthwart;  to  run  back  and  yet  not  cease  to  contend." 
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And  I  would  call  it  fair  play. 

AUm.  If  this  prove 

A  Tision  of  the  island,  one  dear  son 
Shall  I  twice  kw. 

Seb.  A  most  high  miracle  ! 

Per.  Though  the  seas  threaten,  they  are  merciful : 
I  have  curs'd  them  without  cause. 

[Fer.  kneefs  to  Alon. 

Alan.  Now  all  the  blessings 

Of  a  glad  father  compass  thee  about  1 
Arise,  and  saj  how  thoa  cam'st  here. 

Mtra,  Of  wonder  1 

How  many  goodly  creatmes  are  there  here  I 
How  beauteous  mankind  is !  O  brave  new  world, 
That  has  such  people  in  t ! 

Ptv.  'Tib  new  to  thee,  M 

Alon,  What  is  this  maid,  with  whom  thou  wast  at       * 
pUyt 
Your  eld'st  acquaintance  cannot  be  three  hours : 
Is  she  the  goddess  that  hath  sever  d  us, 
And  brought  us  thus  together  ? 

Fer,  Sir,  she's  mortal 

But,  by  immortal  Providence,  she's  mine ; 
I  chose  her,  when  I  could  not  ask  my  father 
For  his  advice ;  nor  thought  I  had  one.     She 
Is  daughter  to  this  famous  duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  so  often  I  have  heard  renown. 
But  never  saw  before ;  of  whom  I  have 
Received  a  second  life,  and  second  father 
This  lady  makes  him  to  me. 

Ahn.  I  am  hers : 

But  O,  how  oddly  will  it  sound,  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness ! 

Pro.  There,  sir,  stop 

Let  us  not  burden  our  remembrances,  with 
A  heaviness  that's  gone. 
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Gon.  I  have  inly  wept, 

Or  should  have  spoke  ere  this.    Look  down,  you  gods, 
And  on  this  couple  drop  a  blessed  crown ; 
For  it  is  you,  that  have  chalk'd  forth  the  way 
Which  brought  us  hither  ! 

Alon.  I  say,  Amen,  Gonzalo! 

Gon.  Was  Milan  thrust  from  Milan,  that  his  issue 
Should  become  kings  of  Naples  ?  O  !  rejoice 
Beyond  a  common  joy  :  and  set  it  down 
With  gold  on  lasting  pillars  :  In  one  voyage 
Did  Claribel  her  husband  find  at  Tunis ; 
And  Ferdinand,  her  brother,  found  a  wife 
Where  he  himself  was  lost ;  Prospero  his  dukedom, 
In  a  poor  isle ;  and  all  of  us,  ourselves. 
When  no  man  was  his  own  ^*. 

Alon.  Give  me  your  hands  : 

\_To  Fer.  and  Mira. 
Let  grief  and  sorrow  still  embrace  his  heart. 
That  doth  not  wish  you  joy  ! 

Gon.  Be't  so  !  Amen ! 

Re-enter  Ariel,  with  the  Master  and  Boatswain 

amazedly  following. 

0  look,  sir,  look,  sir ;  here  are  more  of  us ! 

1  prophesied,  if  a  g&llows  were  on  land. 

This  fellow  could  not  drown  : — Now,  blasphemy, 
That  swear'st  grace  o'erboard,  not  an  oath  on  shore  ? 
Hast  thou  no  mouth  by  land  ?   What  is  the  news  ? 

Boats.  The  best  news  is,  that  we  have  safely  found 
Our  king,  and  company :  the  next  our  ship, — 
Which,  but  three  glasses  since,  we  gave  out  split, — 
Is  tight  and  yare  ^^,  and  bravely  rigg'd,  as  when 
We  first  Dut  out  to  sea. 

'*  When  no  man  was  his  own,  when  no  man  was  in  his  senses 
or  had  self-possession. 

**  Yare,  i.  e.  prepared,  ready. 
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Ari.  Sir,  all  this  service^ 

Have  I  done  since  I  went,  ^[^ #»>/<'. 

Pro,  IVIy  tricksy  *^  spirit !  J 

Alon.  Those  are  not  natural  events;  they  strengthen. 
From   strange  to   stranger :  —  Say.  how  came  you 
hither  ? 

Boatt.  If  I  did  think,  sir,  I  wore  well  awake, 
I'd  strive  to  tell  you.     We  were  dead  of  sleep, 
And  (how,  we  know  not,)  all  clapp'd  under  hatches. 
Where,  hut  even  now,  with  strange  and  several  noises 
Of  roaring,  shrieking,  howling,  jingling  chains. 
And  more  diversity  of  sounds,  all  horrible. 
We  were  awak'd  ;  straightway  at  Iil)erty : 
Where  we,  in  all  her  trim  '^,  freshly  lieheld 
Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  ship ;  our  master 
Capering  to  eye  her :  on  a  trice,  so  pK*ase  you. 
Even  in  a  dream,  T^-ere  we  divided  from  them. 
And  were  brought  moping  hither. 

Ari,  Was't  well  done?1 

Pro,  Bravely,  my  diligence!    Thoushalt  S'[]v4 «»>/<'. 
be  free.  J 

Alon.  Tliis  is  as  strange  a  majte  as  e'er  men  trod  : 
And  there  is  in  tin's  business  more  than  nature 
Was  ever  conduct  '*  of :  some  oracle 
Must  rectify  our  knowledge. 

Pro,  Sir,  my  liege, 

Do  not  infest  your  mind  ^inth  beating  on  '^ 
The  strangeness  of  this  business  :  at  pick'd  leisure, 

'•  Florio  inteq>reU  **  PargoletU ;  qmainf,  pretty,  ri'  ' '     '  ' -V. 
tender,  maU."    When  we  remember  tbc  tiny  <li 
Arielf  who  could  Ue  in  the  bell  of  a  crm.Hlip,  tbc    , 
all  those  of  the  great  ijoot,  will  \>e  found  peruliarly  appropriate. 
Proftpero  bad  before  called  bim  "  My  quaint  Ariel." 

"  Tbe'old  copy  has  "  ovr  frtm.'* 

'•  Omdmctor. 

"  There  is  a  vulgar  exprewion  rtill  in  nw,  of  rimilar  import, 
**  Still  hammering  at  it." 
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Which  shall  be  shortly,  single  I'll  resolve  you 
(Which  to  you  shall  seem  probable  "^)  of  every 
These  happen  d  accidents  :  till  when,  be  cheerful, 
And  think  of  each  thing  well. — Come  hither,  spirit ; 

\\Aside. 
Set  Caliban  and  his  companions  free  : 
Untie  the  spell.  \\Exit  Ariel.]   How  fares  my  gra- 
cious sir  ? 
There  are  yet  missing  of  your  company 
Some  few  odd  lads,  that  you  remember  not. 

Re-enter  Ariel,  driving  in  Caliban,  Stephano, 
and  Trinculo,  in  their  stolen  ajpparel. 

Ste.  Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  let  no 
man  take  care  for  himself;  for  all  is  but  fortune  : — 
Coragio  !  bully-monster,  Coragio  ! 

Ti'in.  If  these  be  true  spies  which  I  wear  in  my 
head,  here's  a  goodly  sight. 

Cal.  O  Setebos,  these  be  brave  spirits,  indeed ! 
How  fine  my  master  is  !  I  am  afraid 
He  will  chastise  me. 

Seb.  Ha,  ha ! 

What  things  are  these,  my  lord  Antonio  ? 
Will  money  buy  them  ? 

Ant.  Very  like  ;  one  of  them 

Is  a  plain  fish,  and,  no  doubt,  marketable. 

Pro.  IVIark  but  the  badges  of  these  men,  my  lords. 
Then  say,  if  they  be  true"^^. — This  mis-shapen  knave. 
His  mother  was  a  witch  ;  and  one  so  strong 
That  could  control  the  moon^^,  make  flows  and  ebbs, 

^°  This  parenthetical  passage  seems  to  mean :— "  When  I  have 
explained  to  you,  then  these  strange  events  shall  seem  more  pro- 
bable than  they  do  now." 

2'  Honest. 

^^  In  Adlington's  translation  of  Apuleius,  1596,  4to.  a  margi- 
nal note  says :  "  Witches  in  old  time  were  supposed  to  be  of  such 
power  that  they  could  pul  downe  the  moone  by  their  inch  ant - 
mrnt." 
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And  deal  in  her  command,  without  her  power*' : 
These  three  have  robb'd  me ;  and  this  demi-devil 
(For  he's  a  bastard  one)  had  plotted  with  them 
To  take  my  life  :  two  of  these  fellows  you 
Must  know,  and  own  ;  this  thing  of  darkness  I 
Acknowledge  mine. 

Chi,  I  shall  be  pinch'd  to  death. 

Alon.  Is  not  this  Stephano,  my  drunken  butler  ? 

<Sfe6.  He  is  drunk  now:  Where  had  he  wine? 

AUm.  And  Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe :  Where  should 
they 
Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  them  ^*  ? — 
How  cam'st  thou  in  this  pickle  ? 

TWii.  I  have  been  in  such  a  pickle,  since  I  saw 
you  last,  that,  I  fear  me,  will  never  out  of  my  bones : 
I  shall  not  fear  fly-blowing. 

Seb.  W^hy,  how  now,  Stephano  ? 

Ste.  O,  touch  me  not ;  I  am  not  Stephano,  but  a 
cramp. 

Pro,  You'd  be  king  of  the  isle,  sirrah  ? 

Ste,  I  should  have  been  a  sore  one  then. 

AUm,  This  is  as  strange  a  thing  as  e'er  I  look'd  on. 
[^Pointing  to  Caliban. 

Pro,  He  is  as  disproportion'd  in  his  manners, 
As  in  his  shape : — Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell ; 
Take  with  you  your  companions ;  as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handsomely. 

Cal.  Ay,  that  I  will ;  and  I'll  be  wise  hereafter, 

"  That  ifl,  *  works  the  Mune  eflfectfl  m  the  moon  withoat  the 
aid  of  her  power,'  exerdaes  the  command  of  the  moon  without 
being  empowered  by  her  to  do  so ;  usurps  her  authority. 

'*  The  allusion  is  to  the  elixir  of  the  Akhemista.  Ilia  phrase 
of  being  gilded  was  a  trite  one  for  being  dnmk.  Itetdier  aaaa  it 
in  the  Chances  :— 

Duke,  Is  she  not  dmnk  too  ? 

WK  A  little  gilded  o'er,  sir ;  old  sack,  old  boyn. 
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And  seek  for  grace :  What  a  thrice  double  ass 
Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god, 
And  worship  this  dull  fool  ? 

Pro.  Go  to ;  away  ! 

Alon.  Hence,  and  bestow  your  luggage  where  you 
found  it. 

Seb.  Or  stole  it,  rather. 

\_Exeunt  Cal.  Ste.  and  Trin. 

Pro.  Sir,  I  invite  your  highness,  and  your  train, 
To  my  poor  cell :  where  you  shall  take  your  rest 
For  this  one  night ;  which  (part  of  it)  I'll  waste 
With  such  discourse,  as,  I  not  doubt,  shall  make  it 
Go  quick  away  :  the  story  of  my  life. 
And  the  particular  accidents,  gone  by. 
Since  I  came  to  this  isle :  and  in  the  morn, 
I'll  bring  you  to  your  ship,  and  so  to  Naples, 
Where  I  have  hope  to  see  the  nuptial 
Of  these  our  dear-belov'd  solemnized ; 
And  thence  retire  me  to  my  Milan,  where 
Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave. 

Alon.  I  long 

To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must 
Take  the  ear  strangely. 

Pro.  I'll  deliver  all ; 

And  promise  you  calm  seas,  auspicious  gales, 
And  sail  so  expeditious,  that  shall  catch 
Your  royal  fleet  far  off. — My  Ariel, — chick, — 
That  is  thy  charge ;  then  to  the  elements 
Be  free,  and  fare  thou  well ! — \_Aside.~\  Please  you, 
draw  near.  [J^xeunt. 
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EPILOGUE. 

SPOKEN  BY  PROSPRRO. 

OW  my  charms  arc  all  o'erthrown, 
And  what  strength  I  have's  mine  own ; 
Which  is  most  faint :  now,  'tis  true, 

I  most  be  here  confin'd  by  you. 

Or  sent  to  Naples :  Let  me  not. 

Since  I  have  my  dukedom  got. 

And  pordon'd  the  deceiver,  dwell 

In  this  bore  island,  by  your  spell ; 

But  release  roe  from  my  bands, 

With  the  help  of  your  good  hands  ', 

Gentle  breath  of  yours  my  sails 

Must  fill,  or  else  my  project  fails. 

Which  was  to  please :  Now  I  want 

Spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant ; 

And  my  ending  is  despair. 

Unless  I  be  reliev'd  by  prayer ; 

Which  pierces  so,  that  it  assaults 

Mercy  itself,  and  frees  all  faults. 

As  you  from  crimes  would  pardon'd  be, 
Let  your  indulgence  set  me  free. 

I  Br  Toor  tfpknm.     Nom  wsi  supposed  to  ditiolve  s  tpdl 
Thos  xman  in  this  pUj  :— 

" Hash  I  be  mute; 

Or  elM  oar  apiU  i$  marr^d.^ 
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PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

pHIS  is  one  of  Shakspeare's  earliest  plays.  It  was  not 
printed  until  it  appeared  in  the  folio  of  1623,  but  it 
is  mentioned  by  Mefes  in  his  Wits'  Treasury,  printed 
in  1 598  ;  yet  it  cannot  be  said  to  bear  internal  marks 
of  an  early  composition.  Pope  has  observed,  that  "  the  style 
of  this  comedy  is  less  figurative,  and  more  natural  and  unaf^ 
fected  than  the  greater  part  of  Shakspeare's,  though  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  first  he  wrote."  Malone  is  inclined  to  consider  this 
to  be  in  consequence  of  that  very  circumstance,  and  that  it  is 
natural  and  unaffected  because  it  was  a  youthftd  perfonnance. 
"  Though  many  young  poets  of  ordinary  talents  are  led  by  false 
taste  to  adopt  inflated  and  figurative  language,  why  should  we 
suppose  that  such  should  have  been  the  course  pursued  by  this 
master  genius?  The  figurative  style  of  Othello,  Lear,  and  Mac- 
beth, written  when  he  was  an  established  and  long  practised 
dramatist,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  additional  knoAvledge  of  men 
and  things  which  he  had  acquired  during  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  ;  in  consequence  of  which  his  mind  teemed  with  images 
and  illustrations,  and  thoughts  crowded  so  fast  upon  him,  that 
the  construction,  in  these  and  some  other  plays  of  a  still  later 
period,  is  much  more  difficult  and  involved  than  in  the  produc- 
tions of  his  youth." 

"  When  I  read  this  play  (says  Johnson),  I  cannot  but  think 
that  I  find  both  in  the  serious  and  ludicrous  scenes,  the  language 
and  sentiments  of  Shakspeare.  It  is  not  indeed  one  of  his  most 
poAverful  effusions ;  it  has  neither  many  diversities  of  character, 
nor  striking  delineation  of  life ;  but  it  aboimds  in  yvtofjiai  beyond 
most  of  his  plays,  and  few  have  more  lines  or  passages  which, 
singly  considered,  are  eminently  beautiful." 

Pope  has  set  what  he  calls  a  mark  of  reprobation  upon  the 
conceits.  It  is  true  that  the  familiar  scenes  abound  with  quib- 
bles ;  but  the  poet  must  not  be  condemned  for  adopting  a 
mode  of  writing  admired  by  his  contemporaries  ;  they  were  not 
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low  and  trifling  in  Shakspoare^s  agv,  hut  on  tbe  con- 
trary, were  verr  genertllj  admired  and  allowed  for  pore  and 
genuine  wit.  Yet  aooM  of  Umm  Kcnes  bar*  much  farcical  dm1> 
lay  and  invention :  that  of  Lumoo  with  hia  dog  in  the  fourth 
act  is  an  instance,  and  anrdy  **  Speed**  modeof  proring  hit  mas- 
ter to  be  in  lore  is  ndtber  deficient  in  wit  nor  aenea.** 

"  The  tender  acenes  in  thia  play,  though  not  io  bifl^  wroofht 
••  in^oaM  othcfa»  ham  often  moch  ametneag  of  MittMnt  and 
ezpnnion.''  Schlcgel  mya:  "it  ia  aa  if  the  wnrid  wm  obliged 
to  accommodate  itadf  to  a  transient  yoathlhl  caprice,  called 
lore.**  Julia  may  be  ceosidsrad  •  li^t  sketch  of  the  lovely 
charaelcn  of  Ykila  and  fanogca.  Her  answer  to  Lnceita*!  advice 
following  her  low  in  dk(aiae  is  a  bcaatiiU  and  highly 


That  it  shonld  ever  have  been  a  qnseUoo  whether  this  co- 
medy wen  the  gsnaJns  and  entira  conynition  of  filial  s|wiaie 
appears  tn  om  very  extnmdiaary,*  says  Makne.  **  Hannier 
and  Upton  never  ssani  to  have  considered  whether  it  were  his 
ftfsi  or  one  of  his  haestpieoas:—b  no  allowance  tobenuMlefor 
the  flisi  flighU  of  a  yonng  poet?  noihfaig  for  the  imitation  of  a 
prsoedii«  celebrated  dramatist',  which  in  some  of  the  lower 
tlialMnsi  of  this  ceae^jr  (and  theae  onU)  may,  I  think,  be 
tnmdr  Bnt  even  theas^  as  weO  as  the  other  parts  of  the  play, 
an  perfoctly  Shakspearian  (I  do  not  say  as  finished  and  bean* 
tiAd  as  any  of  his  other  pieces);  and  the  saase  Judgment  nnwt, 
I  oenesive,  be  pranoonced  concerning  the  Comedy  of  Erran  and 
Lov^s  Li^Kmr's  Lost,  by  every  person  who  is  intimalsly  ao- 
qaafarted  with  his  mannsr  of  writing  and  thinking.'* 

Sir  William  BtoekaloM  observes,  **  thai  one  of  the  grsal  flmlta 
of  the  Two  QentlemsB  of  Tevona  is  the  hasfenhig  too  abmatly, 
and  withoot  preparation,  to  the  dUnonAncnt,  wfakh,  he  th&ks, 
■hows  thai  it  was  one  of  8hakspeara*8  very  early  performances.** 
Dr.  Johnson  in  hia  wmrlnding  ubasrialtons  has  rsmaiked  npon 


geegraphkal  errotn  They  eannoi  be  diifoiiilsil  Inr  attri- 
baiii«  them  tehisyovthfhl  laezperisaoe,  ftir  oneof  hb  latest 
b  alao  UaUe  to  the  aaam  ol^eeiion.    TV)  wfakh  Ma- 

rspUss:  ••  The  trath,  I  believe,  is,  that  as  he  nsglected  to 
obeerve  the  rales  of  the  drama  with  respect  to  the  nnitiei^  thongh 
bsfon  he  bsgan  to  write  they  had  been  enforced  by  Sidney  in  a 
trsaiise  which  donhtlem  he  had  read;  so  he  aesms  to  hare 


thoi^  thai  the  whole  tsuaqueuns  globe  was  ai  his 

and  as  he  bronght  in  a  child  ai  the  b^ginnhig  of  a  p^y,  who  in 

the  fowth  act  appears  as  a  woman,  so  hs  sssms  to  hare  set  geo- 


'  Malone  points  ai  Lflly,  whose  comedica  were  performed 
with  great  sachem  and  admhraikm  prsvioos  to  Shakspsars's 
tommiB-Bminlofhia 
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graphy  at  defiance,  and  to  have  considered  countries  as  inland 
or  maritime  just  as  it  suited  his  fancy  or  convenience." 

Some  of  the  incidents  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  taken 
from  The  Arcadia,  book  1,  ch.  vi.  where  Pyrocles  consents  to 
head  the  Helots.  The  Arcadia  was  entered  on  the  Stationers' 
books  in  1588.  The  love  adventure  of  Julia  resembles  that  of 
Viola  in  Twelfth  Night,  and  is  indeed  common  to  many  of  the 
ancient  novels. 

Mi's.  Lennox  informs  us,  that  the  story  of  Proteus  and  Julia 
might  be  taken  from  a  similar  one  in  "  The  Diana  "  of  Monte- 
mayor.  This  pastoral  romance  was  translated  from  the  Spanish 
in  Shakspeare's  time,  by  Bartholomew  Young,  and  published  in 
1598.  It  does  not  appear  that  it  was  previously  published, 
though  it  was  translated  two  or  three  years  before  by  one  Thomas 
Wilson,  perhaps  some  parts  of  it  may  have  been  made  public,  or 
Shakspeare  may  have  fomid  the  tale  elsewhere.  It  has  before 
been  obsei'ved  that  Meres  mentions  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ve- 
rona in  his  book,  published  in  1598.  Malone  conjectures  that 
this  play  was  the  first  that  Shakspeare  wrote,  and  places  the  date 
of  its  composition  in  the  yeai-  1591.  It  was  first  printed  in  the 
folio  of  1623.  S.  W.  S. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 
DuKB  of  Milan,  Father  t9  SiWia. 

Aktonio,  Father  to  Proteus. 
Thi'Rio,  m/aoliah  RifMl  t«  Valentine. 
Eglamour,  Agent  fn  Silvia  in  her  eteofi, 
Spbkd,  «  clmpmi$k  SenmU  ta  Valentioe. 
Lav  Mrs,  iSfrranl  fa  Proteas. 
PANTniMo,  Sermi  t*  Antoaio. 
Host,  whert  Jntia  Mr»  <»  JI^Umi* 
Oatlawi. 

JouA, «  Lniff  ^  FcrMM,  MmmI  5y  Proteus. 
Silvia,  the  Dalcr'a  Dmigklerf  behved  bjf  Valentine. 
LucETTA,  Wnkmgwmmn  I*  Julia. 

SrrvantMt  Mn*ieian$. 

SCENE,  aswrtuiift  in  Vfrona  ;  mmetime*  in  Mii^n  ; 
mnd  on  the  frontier*  ^f  Mantua. 


'  In  the  old  copy,  this  name  is  ereiywhere  spelled  PrcOuua, 
at  it  fa  wharevw  it'  ocntrs  in  cotemporarjr  writm,  as  in  Lodge's 
"  Wits  Itiserie,**  &c.  It  was  probably  therefore  pronounced 
with  a  mora  kigthaned  sound  than  Proteus  would  be.  Perhaps 
the  old  qialliaf  ihovld  bar*  baao  retained. 


TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 
ACT  I. 

Scene  I.     An  open  place  in  Verona, 

Enter  Valentine  and  Proteus. 

Valentine. 
EASE  to  persuade,  my  loving  Proteus ; 
Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely 

wits.  ^ 
Wert  not,  affection  chains  thy  tender  days 
To  the  sweet  glances  of  thy  honour  d  love, 
I  rather  would  entreat  thy  company. 
To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad, 
Than  living  dully  sluggardiz'd  at  home, 
Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness*. 
But,  since  thou  lov'st,  love  still,  and  thrive  therein, 
Even  as  I  would,  when  I  to  love  begin. 

Pro.  Wilt  thou  begone  ?    Sweet  Valentine,  adieu  1 
Think  on  thy  Proteus,  when  thou,  haply,  seest 

'  Milton  has  the  same  play  upon  words  in  his  Coraus. 
"  It  is  for  homely  features  to  keep  home, 
They  had  their  name  thence." 
'  The  expression  shapeless  idleness  is  admirably  expressive,  &A 
Implying  that  idleness  prevents  the  giving  form  or  character  to 
the  manners. 
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Some  rare  note-\?orthy  object  in  thy  travel  : 

Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happiness, 

When  thou  dost  meet  good  hap  ;  and,  in  tin  daiisri^r, 

If  ever  danger  do  environ  thee. 

Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  pray*  i^ 

For  I  will  be  thy  bead*8-man\  Valentine. 

Vai.  And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  snccem. 

Pro.  Upon  some  book  I  love,  I'll  pray  for  thee. 

VaJ.  That's  on  some  shallow  story  of  deep  love, 
How  young  Leander  cross'd  the  Hellespont*. 

Pro.  That's  a  deep  story  of  a  deeper  love ; 
For  he  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love. 

Vol.  'Tis  true ;  but*  you  are  over  boots  in  love. 
And  yet  you  never  swam  tlie  Hellespont. 

Pro.  Over  the  boots  ?  nay,  give  me  not  the  boots^ 

Vol,  No,  I  will  not,  for  it  boots  thee  not. 

Pro.  What? 

Vol,  To  be  in  love,  where  scorn  is  bought  with 
groans; 
Coy  looks,  with  heart-wre  sighs;   one  fading  mo- 
ment's mirth, 

'  A  fmuU'man  is  one  who  oSvn  up pn^ftrt  to  hftavni  tor  the 
welfare  of  another.  In  A.  Saxon  btad  is  a  prayer,  and  hence  the 
chaplct  of  little  balls  used  in  the  Romish  church,  to  number  the 
pra jera  said,  came  to  be  named  faodk 

*  The  allusion  is  to  Mariowe's  poem  of  Hero  and  Leand* '^, 
which  wa«  entered  on  the  Stationers*  bor>k«  in  1593,  thoiig!!  not 
published  till  1598.  It  was  probably  circntat^d  in  manuscript 
in  the  interim,  as  was  the  cnstom  ai  that  period.  Tiie  poem 
seems  to  have  mads  an  imprMoa  on  Shakspeare,  wbo  appeara 
to  have  recently  perased  it,  for  he  again  allndes  to  it  in  the  third 
act,  and  in  As  Ton  Like  It  he  ha«  qnoted  a  line  from  it 

*  The  old  copy  ha.5  /or,  a  very  probable  misprint,  which  is 
corrected  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  to  but. 

*  •*  Nay,  give  me  not  the  boots  :**  a  proverbial  exprewion, 
now  disused,  signifying,  '  Don't  make  a  laughing-ntock  of  me.' 
The  French  have  a  phnse  SmiUer/oin  em  come :  which  C>>tgrave 
interprets, '  To  give  one  the  boots ;  to  sell  him  a  bargain.'  Per- 
haps deduced  from  a  humorous  punishment  at  harvest  home 
feasts  in  Warwickshire. 
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With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights :         , 
If  haply  won,  perhaps  a  hapless  gain ; 
If  lost,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won ; 
However,  but  a  folly  bought  with  wit, 
Or  eke  a  wit  by  folly  vanquished. 

Pro.  So,  by  your  circumstance,  you  call  me  fool. 

VaL  So,  by  your  circumstance '^,  I  fear,  you'll  prove. 

Pro.  'Tis  Love  you  cavil  at ;  I  am  not  Love. 

Val.  Love  is  your  master,  for  he  masters  you  : 
And  he  that  is  so  yoked  by  a  fool, 
Methinks  should  not  be  chronicled  for  wise. 

Pro.  Yet  writers  say ;  As  in  the  sweetest  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all. 

Val.  And  writers  say ;  As  the  most  forward  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow, 
Even  so  by  Love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  turn  d  to  folly ;  blasting  in  the  bud. 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime, 
And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes. 
But  wherefore  waste  I  time  to  counsel  thee, 
That  art  a  votary  to  fond  desire  ? 
Once  more  adieu  :  my  father  at  the  road 
Expects  my  coming,  there  to  see  me  shipp'd. 

Pro.  And  thither  will  I  bring  thee,  Valentine. 

Val.  Sweet  Proteus,  no ;  now  let  us  take  our  leave. 
To^  Milan,  let  me  hear  from  thefe  by  letters. 
Of  thy  success  in  love,  and  what  news  else 
Betideth  here  in  absence  of  thy  friend ; 
And  I  likewise  will  visit  thee  with  mine. 

Pro.  All  happiness  bechance  to  thee  in  Milan ! 

Val.  As  much  to  you  at  home  !   and  so,  farewell ! 

[_Exit  Valentine. 

'  Circumstance  is  used  equivocally.  It  here  means  conduct; 
in  the  preceding  line,  circumstantial  deduction. 

^  The  construction  of  this  passage  is,  "  Let  me  hear  from  th«ie 
by  letters  to  Milan,"  i.  e.  addressed  to  Milan. 
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Pro.  He  alter  honour  hunts,  I  after  love. 
He  leaves  his  fricnda,  to  dignify  then  omtb  ; 
I  1mv«  mj9^  my  Mea^  and  aU  Ibr  Wve. 
Than,  Julia,  thou  hait  meUoMMrphoa'd  ■• ; 
Made  ne  ne^ect  m  j  itadiei,  laat  mj  ibM, 
War  with  g«wd  couivel,  aeC  dw  world  at  BM^t ; 
Made  wit  with  inuaiig  weak,  heart  lick  with  thought. 


Enter  Spbbd. 

Sj[tt$i,  8ir  Prataoii  Mve  jvkl  :  Saw  jou  wj  maatar  f 

Pf,  Bat  Dowhepaited  henee,  to  embark  for  Milan. 

4paa^  Twentf  toona  than,  he  it  ahipp'd  already ; 
And  I  have  plapid  the  aheep*,  in  loaing  him. 

Pro,  Indeed  a  aherp  doth  yf^  often  atrajr 
An  if  the  ahepherd  he  awhile  awaj. 

g^mi.  Yon  coMfaide  that  my  MMtoria  a  shepherd 
th«,HidIa8heq>f 

Pf.  I  do. 

Spetd,  Why  then,  m  j  horns  are  his  hctm%,  whrther 
I  wake  or  sleep. 

Pr^.  A  silly  answer,  and  fittii^  well  h  ulit^. 

aiftU,  This  provea  me  atiU  a 

Pf9,  True ;  and  thjr  ansler  a 

4ms£  Nay,  that  I  can  deny  by  a 

Ph.  It  ahall  go  hard,  but  111  prove  it  by 

Bfmd,  The  shepherd  seeks  the  dieep,  and  not  the 
sheep  the  sh upheld ;  but  I  seek  my  master,  and  my 

iVa.  The  aheap  for  fodder  folknr  the  shepherd, 
die  diephcrd  for  food  foUowi  net  the  sheep;  than 
for  wages  foUewest  thj  nnstor,  thy  aastor  for 
foOows  not  thee :  dierefora  thou  art  a  sheep. 

Speed,  Sndi  another  proof  will  make  me  cry  baa. 

*  In  W«nrkk«Ura,  sad  smm  odMr  msatiw,  a  Amp  !■  pro- 
oMmoMsdb^    Withot  tliii  ■vflMisHiB  tbt  Iwt,  lacfa  m  it 

if»^BI%httM|Wtht 
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Pro,  But  dost  thou  hear !  gav'st  thou  my  letter 
to  Julia  ? 

Speed.  Ay,  sir ;  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  letter 
to  her,  a  laced  mutton  ^°;  and  she,  a  laced  mutton, 
gave  me,  a  lost  mutton,  nothing  for  my  labour. 

Pro.  Here's  too  small  a  pasture  for  such  a  store  of 
muttons. 

Speed.  If  the  ground  be  overcharged,  you  were 
best  stick  her. 

Pro,  Nay,  in  that  you  are  astray ;  'twere  best  pound 
you. 

Speed,  Nay,  sir,  less  than  a  pound  shall  serve  me 
for  carrying  your  letter. 

Pro.  You  mistake ;   I  mean  the  pound,  a  pinfold. 

Speed.  From  a  pound  to  a  pin  ?  fold  it  over  and 
over, 
'Tis  threefold  too  little  for  carrying  a  letter  to  your 
lover. 

Pro.  But  what  said  she  ?  did  she  nod^^  ? 

Speed.  I.  [^Speed  nods. 

Pro.  Nod,  I  ?  why,  that's  noddy. 

Sjpeed.  You  mistook,  sir ;  I  say  she  did  nod :  and 
you  ask  me,  if  she  did  nod  ?  and  I  say,  I. 

Pro.  And  that  set  together  is — noddy. 

Speed.  Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  set  it  to- 
gether, take  it  for  your  pains. 

'"  Cotgrave  explains  laeed  mutton,  une  garce,  putain,  fille  de 
joye.  It  was  so  established  a  term  for  a  courtezan,  that  a  lane 
in  Clerkenwell,  much  frequented  by  loose  women,  is  said  to  have 
been  thence  called  Mutton  Lane.  What  is  meant  by  laced,  may 
be  gathered  from  Deloney's  Thomas  of  Reading,  Chap.  ii.  "  No 
meat  pleased  him  so  well  as  mutton,  such  as  was  hxced  in  a  red 
petticoat." 

"  Did  she  nod?  These  words  were  supplied  by  Theobald  to 
introduce  what  follows.  In  Speed's  answer,  the  old  spelling  of 
the  affirmative  particle  has  been  retained ;  otherwise  the  conceit 
wotdd  be  unintelligible.  Noddy  was  a  game  at  cards,  the  knave 
was  so  called,  and  is  still  sometimes  termed  "  his  nob." 
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Pro.  No,  no,  you  shall  have  it  for  bearing  the 
letter. 

Speed.  Well,  I  perceive  I  must  be  fain  to  bear  with 
you. 

Pro.  Why,  sir,  how  do  you  bear  with  me  ? 

Speed.  Many,  sir,  the  letter  very  orderly ;  having 
nothing  but  the  word,  noddy,  for  my  )>ains. 

Pro.  Beshrew  me,  but  you  have  a  quick  wit. 

Speed.  And  yet  it  cannot  overtake  your  slow  ]>nrse. 

Pro,  Come,  come,  open  the  matter  in  brief :  What 
■aid  she? 

Speed,  Open  your  puree,  that  the  money  and  the 
matter  may  be  both  at  once  delivered. 

Pro.  Well,  sir,  here  in  for  vour  pains :  What  said 
she? 

Sjpeed.  Truly,  sir,  I  think  you'll  hardly  win  her. 

Pro,  Why  ?  Could'st  thou  perceire  so  much  fntm 
hert 

Speed.  Sir,  I  could  perceive  nothing  at  all  from 
her ;  no,  not  so  much  as  a  ducat  for  delivering  your 
letter :  And  being  so  hard  to  me  that  brought  your 
mind,  I  fear  she'll  pro%^  as  hard  to  you  in  telling 
your  mind.'^  Give  her  no  token  but  stones,  for  she's 
M  bard  as  steel. 

Pro,  What,  said  she  nothing  ? 

Speed.  No,  not  so  much  as — (aXe  ihtM  for  thtf  paint. 
To  testify  your  bounty,  I  thank  you,  you  have  tes- 
tem'd*'  me;  in  requital  whereof,  henceforth  carry 

"  The  fint  folk)  copj  reads  jmwt,  SCeerens  folloirs  the  second, 
and  reads  her.  Malone  explains  the  old  reading  thuA— She 
being  m  hard  to  me  who  was  the  bearer  of  yvnx  mind,  1  fear 
she  will  prove  no  leas  so  to  3roa  in  the  act  of  (dSaf  your  mind. 
The  corrector  of  Mr.  Comer's  fbUo  haa»  with  some  liceiise,  thrown 
this  passage  into  rfayme,  probably  for  effect  on  the  stage. 

"  "  Yoa  have  tettenud  me,**  L  e.  given  me  sixpence.  7V«- 
tema  (or  as  we  now  ooamMmljr  call  the■^  fasten),  from  a  hf-ad 
that  was  npoo  tbCB,  W«i«  cotoed  la  IMt.     Sir  H.  Spclman  says 
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your  letters  yourself:    and  so,  sir,  I'll  commend  you 
to  my  master. 

Pro.  Go,  go,  begone,  to  save  your  sliip  from  wrack  ; 
Which  cannot  perish,  having  thee  aboard. 
Being  destined  to  a  drier  death  on  shore  : — 
I  must  go  send  some  better  messenger ; 
I  fear  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines, 
Receiving  them  from  such  a  worthless  post. 

\_Exeunt. 

Scene  II.    The  same.    Garden  o/*  Julia's  House. 
Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul.  But  say,  Lucetta,  now  we  are  alone, 
Would'st  thou  then  counsel  me  to  fall  in  love? 

Luc.  Ay,  madam  ;   so  you  stumble  not  unheed- 
fully. 

Jul.  Of  all  the  fair  resort  of  gentlemen, 
That  every  day  with  parle  encounter  me, 
In  thy  opinion,  which  is  worthiest  love  ? 

Luc.  Please  you,  repeat  their  names,  I'll  show  my 
mind 
According  to  my  shallow  simple  skill. 

Jul.  What  think' st  thou  of  the  fair  Sir  Eglamour  ? 

Luc.  As  of  a  knight  well-spoken,  neat  and  fine  ; 
But,  were  I  you,  he  never  should  be  mine. 

Jul.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  rich  Mercatio  ? 

Luc.  Well  of  his  wealth  ;  but  of  himself,  so,  so. 

Jul.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  gentle  Proteus  ? 

Luc.  Lord,  lord  !  to  see  what  folly  reigns  in  us  ! 

Jul.  How  now !    what  means  this  passion  at  his 
name  ? 


they  were  a  French  coin  of  the  value  of  18d. ;  and  he  does,  not 
know  but  that  they  might  have  gone  for  as  much  in  England. 
They  were  afterward  reduced  to  12d.,  9d.,  and  finally,  to  sixpence. 
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Luc.  Pardon,  dear  madam ;  'tis  a  passing  shame, 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am, 
Should  censure^  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen'. 

Jul.  Why  not  on  Proteus,  as  of  all  the  rest  ? 

Luc.  Then   thus, of  many  good  I  think  him 

best. 

Jul.  Your  reason  ? 

Luc,  I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason ; 
I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  so. 

Jul,  And  would'st  thou  hare  me  cast  my  love  on 
him? 

Luc.  Ay,  if  you  thought  your  love  not  cast  away. 

JuL  Why,  he  of  all  the  rest  hath  never  mov'd  me. 

Luc,  Yet  he  of  all  the  rest,  I  think,  best  loves  ye. 

Jul,  His  little  speaking  shows  his  love  but  small. 

Luc  Fire^  that's  closest  kept,  bums  most  of  all. 

Jul,  They  do  not  love  that  do  not  show  their  love. 

Luc.  O,  they  love  least,  that  let  men  know  their  love. 

Jul.  I  would,  I  knew  his  mind. 

Luc.  Peruse  this  paper,  madam. 

Jul.  To  Julia. — Say,  from  whom  ? 

Luc.  That  the  contents  will  show. 

Jul.  Say,  say ;  who  gave  it  thee  ? 

Luc  Sir  Valentine's  page ;  and  sent,  I  think,  from 
Proteus: 
He  would  have  given  it  you,  but  I,  being  in  the  way, 
Did  in  your  name  receive  it ;  pardon  the  fault,  I  pray. 

■  To  wmwi,  in  Shakspesra^  time,  generally  sitrnifior)  to  give 
one's  jvdgoMni  or  opinkm.  Thai  &i  Tbe  Winter's  Talo,  Act  ii. 
Sc.1: 

•• How  bleat  «m  I 

In  my  just  centwrt  f  in  my  true  fipinion  ?  " 
'  In  Mr.  Collier's  folio,  the  following  passage  is  alto  made  to 
rhyme  by  the  annotator,  certainly  not  to  its  improrement : 

That  I  unworthy  body  as  /  cam. 
Should  censure  thus  a  hving  i 
*  Fire  is  here  pronounced  as  a  diasyllaUe. 
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Jul.  Now,  by  my  modesty,  a  goodly  brolier^! 
Dare  you  presume  to  harbour  wanton  lines  ? 
To  whisper  and  conspire  against  my  youth  ? 
Now,  trust  me,  'tis  an  office  of  great  worth, 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place. 
There,  take  the  paper,  see  it  be  return  d ; 
Or  else  return  no  more  into  my  sight. 

Luc.  To  plead  for  love  deserves  more  fee  than  hate. 

Jul.  Will  you^  be  gone  ? 

Luc.  That  you  may  ruminate. 

\_Exit. 

Jul.  And  yet,  I  would  I  had  o'erlook'd  the  letter. 
It  were  a  shame  to  call  her  back  again. 
And  pray  her  to  a  fault  for  which  I  chid  her. 
What  fool  is  she,  that  knows  I  am  a  maid. 
And  would  not  force  the  letter  to  my  view ! 
Since  maids,  in  modesty,  say  iVo,  to  that 
Which  they  would  have  the  profferer  construe,  Ay. 
Fie,  fie,  how  wayward  is  this  foolish  love, 
That,  like  a  testy  babe,  will  scratch  the  nurse, 
And  presently,  all  humbled,  kiss  the  rod ! 
How  churlishly  I  chid  Lucetta  hence, 
When  willingly  I  would  have  had  her  here  ! 
How  angerly  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown. 
When  inward  joy  enforc'd  my  heart  to  smile  ! 
My  penance  is,  to  call  Lucetta  back. 
And  ask  remission  for  my  folly  past : — 
What  ho  !  Lucetta ! 

Re-enter  Lucetta. 

Luc.  What  would  your  ladyship  ? 

Jul.  Is  it  near  dinner  time  ? 

Luc.  I  would  it  were  : 

*  "  A  goodly  hroher"  a  matchmaker.     It  was  sometimes  used 
for  a  procuress. 
^  First  folio,  ye. 
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That  you  might  kill  your  stomach^  on  your  meat, 
And  not  upon  your  maid. 

Jtd.  What  is't  tliat  you  took  up 

So  gingerly  ? 

Luc.  Nothing. 

Jul,  Why  didst  thou  stoop  thou  ? 

Luc  To  take  a  paper  up  that  I  let  fall. 

Jul.  And  is  that  paper  nothing  ? 

Luc.  Nothing  concerning  me. 

Jul.  Then  let  it  lie  for  those  that  it  concerns. 

Luc  Madam,  it  \nll  not  lie  where  it  concerns, 
Unlea  it  have  a  false  interpreter. 

Jid,  Some  love  of  your's  hath  n-rit  to  you  in  rhyme. 

ZtfC  That  I  might  sing  it,  madam,  to  a  tune : 
Give  me  a  note  :  your  ladjrshtp  can  set^. 

Jul.  As  little  by  such  toys  as  may  be  possible  : 
Beat  sing  it  to  the  tunc  of  Lipht  o  iove^. 

Luc  It  is  too  heavy  for  so  light  a  tune. 

Jul.  IIea\'y  ?  belike  it  hath  some  burden  then. 

Luc  Ay ;  and  melodious  were  it,  would  you  sing  it. 

Jul.  And  why  not  you  ? 

Luc  I  cannot  reach  so  high. 

Jul.  Let's  see  your  song : — How  now,  minion  ? 

Luc.   Keep  tune  there  still,  no  you  will  sing  it  out : 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  do  not  like  this  tunc. 

Jul.  You  do  not  ? 

Luc.  No,  madam  ;  it  is  t<M>  sharp. 

Jul.  You,  minion,  are  tfM)  saucy. 

Luc  Nay,  now  you  are  too  flat. 


b  here  used  in  a  double  Mnne  for  anper  and  hunger. 

^  Set  is  here  aaed  equivocally.  Lucy  uses  it  in  the  lenae  in 
which  it  is  used  by^usidans,  and  Julia  affects  to  onderrtiad  it 
in  a  quite  different  sense.  To  $et  bjf  in  old  language  signiiw,  to 
make  account  of,  to  estimate.  See  the  First  Book  of  Saoniel, 
xviiLSO. 

'  Li^  o'  hve.  This  tuoe  Is  freqoendy  mentioMd  in  the  pro* 
ductions  of  Shakspeare*s  time. 
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And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant  ^ : 
There  wanteth  but  a  mean  to  fill  your  song. 

Jul.  The  mean  is  drown'd  with  your  unruly  base. 

Luc.  Indeed,  I  bid  the  base^°  for  Proteus. 

Jul.  This  babble  shall  not  henceforth  trouble  me. 
Here  is  a  coil^^  with  protestation  ! 

\_Tears  the  letter. 
Go,  get  you  gone ;  and  let  the  papers  lie  : 
You  would  be  fingering  them,  to  anger  me. 

Luc.  She  makes  it  strange  ;  but  she  would  be  best 
pleas' d 
To  be  so  anger'd  with  another  letter  ^^.  \_Exit. 

Jul.  Nay,  would  I  were  so  anger'd  with  the  same  ! 

0  hateful  hands,  to  tear  such  loving  words ! 
Injurious  wasps !  to  feed  on  such  sweet  honey. 
And  kill  the  bees,  that  yield  it,  with  your  stings  ! 
I'll  kiss  each  several  paper  for  amends. 

And  here  is  writ — kind  Julia  ; — unkind  Julia  ! 
As  in  revenge  of  thy  ingratitude, 

1  throw  thy  name  against  the  bruising  stones, 
Trampling  contemptuously  on  thy  disdain. 
Look,  here  is  Avrit — love-wounded  Proteus  ; — 
Poor  wounded  name !  my  bosom,  as  a  bed. 

Shall  lodge  thee,  till  thy  wound  be  throughly  heal'd ; 
And  thus  I  search  it  with  a  sovereign  kiss. 
But  twice,  or  thrice,  was  Proteus  written  down : 
Be  calm,  good  wind,  blow  not  a  word  away, 

^  Descant  signified  formerly  what  we  now  call  variations.  It 
has  been  well  defined  to  be  musical  paraphrase.  The  mean  is  the 
tenor  in  music. 

"^  To  bid  the  base  means,  to  run  fast,  challenging  another  to 
pursue  at  the  mstic  game  called  Base,  or  Prisonbase.  The  allu- 
sion is  somewhat  obscure,  but  it  appears  to  mean  here,  "  to  chal- 
lenge to  an  encounter." 

"    Coil,  i.  e.  bustle,  stir. 

'^  Thus  altered  to  rhyme  by  the  corrector  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio . 
She  makes  it  strange,  but  she  would  be  pleased  better 
To  be  so  anger'd  with  another  letter. 
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Till  I  hare  found  each  letter  in  the  letter, 

Except  mine  o\^ti  name ;  that  some  whirlwind  bear 

Unto  a  rag^jed,  fearful,  hantring  rock, 

And  throw  it  thence  into  the  raging  sea  t 

Lo,  here  in  one  line  is  his  name  twice  writ,— 

PoorfoHom  Proteus^  pa$tiomate  Pratem^ 

To  tke  Mweet  •/Mfia/^that  Fll  tew  away 

And  yet  I  will  not,  nth  lo  prettily 

He  couples  it  to  his  complaining  names. 

Thus  will  I  fold  them  one  upon  another ; 

Now  kiss,  embrace,  contend,  do  what  you  wiU. 

Re^emkr  Lvcbtta. 

Luc.  Madam, 
Dinner  is  ready,  and  your  father  staya. 

J^  Well,  let  us  go. 

Lm^  What,8hall  theae  papers  lie  like  tell-tdflihare  ^ 

Jtd.  If  you  respect  them,  best  to  take  them  up. 

Luc  Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down  : 
Yet  here  they  shall  not  lie,  for*'  catching  cold. 

JmL  I  see  you  have  a  month's  mind'*  to  them. 

Lue.  Ay,  madam,  you  may  say  what  sights  you  see ' '' ; 
I  see  things  too,  although  you  judge  I  wink. 

JiL  Come,  come,  w^t  pleiin  yon  go  ?    [^Exeunt. 

■*  "Jar  cstchiiig  coid,"  L  «.  kit  tber  ihoald  catrh  cold,  an- 
dwiUy  •  coowoa faf  <f  ijuswiiua.    8mH        t 
nstkn  of  this  word  la  Um  ftrai  TolaMS  of 

**  ifoirni*s  MXMDt  m  hmg/img,  yttkMj  froi 
wwnen,  whidi  takes  plan  (or  cnmisncii,  ■> 
month  of  pRgnaocy."  This  is  ths  iagwiou.« 
Croft,  Esq.  of  TocIl    Th«  cuninmitBtwrs  b.i  to 

rsfcr  this  pssssgs  to  th«  bip«I>*s  mimit,  m  pei 
trordsad 


ia  menoiy  of  d«ad  psrsoos^  asosl  ia  tisMS  ct 
phrase  in  this  plaoo  can  hers  no  nlation  to  tb 

^  This  line  is  made  to  rfajroe  with  the  next  bj  the  fo 
sabstitation  in  Mr.  Collier'*  fdio. 

Ay,  madam,  yon  may  mc  what  sights  yoa  tkimk. 
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Scene  III.    The  same.   A  Boom  in  Antonio's 

House. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Panthino. 

Ant.  Tell  me,  Panthino,  what  sad^  talk  was  that, 
Where-with  my  brother  held  you  in  the  cloister  ? 

Pant.  'Twas  of  his  nephew  Proteus,  your  son. 

Ant.  Why,  what  of  him  ? 

Pant.  He  wonder  d,  that  your  lordship 

Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home ; 
While  other  men,  of  slender  reputation, 
Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out : 
Some,  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there ; 
Some,  to  discover  islands  far  away ; 
Some,  to  the  studious  universities. 
For  any,  or  for  all  these  exercises. 
He  said,  that  Proteus,  your  son,  was  meet ; 
And  did  request  me,  to  importune  you. 
To  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home. 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment^  to  his  age, 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 

Ant.  Nor  need'st  thou  much  importune  me  to  that 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering. 
I  have  consider  d  well  his  loss  of  time ; 
And  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man. 
Not  being  try'd  and  tutor'd  in  the  world : 
Experience  is  by  industry  achiev'd. 
And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time  : 
Then,  tell  me,  whither  were  I  best  to  send  him  ? 

Pant.  I  think,  your  lordship  is  not  ignorant, 
How  his  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 
Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court. 

Ant,  I  know  it  well. 

'  Sad  talk,  i.  e.  grave  or  serious. 

^  Impeachment  in  this  passage  means  reproach  or  impntahon.   - 
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Pant.  'Twere  good,  I  think,  your  lordship  sent  him 
thitlier : 
There  shall  he  practise  tilts  and  tournaments, 
Hear  sweet  discourse,  converse  with  noblemen ; 
And  be  in  eye  of  every  exercise. 
Worthy  his  youth  and  nobleness  of  birth. 

Ant,   I  like  thy  counsel :  well  hast  thou  advised  : 
And,  that  thou  may'st  perceive  how  well  I  like  it. 
The  execution  of  it  shall  make  known  ; 
Even  with  the  speetliest  ex|»edition 
I  will  despatch  him  to  the  emperor's  court. 

Pant  To-morrow,  may  it  please  you,  Don  Al- 
phonso, 
With  other  gentlemen  of  good  esteem. 
Are  joumejring  to  italute  the  emperor. 
And  to  commend  their  service  to  his  will. 

Ant.   Good  company;  with  them  shall  Pn)teus  go: 
And,  in  good  time, — now  will  we  break  with  h\m\ 

Enter  Proteus. 

Pro.  Sweet  love  !   sweet  lines !   sweet  life  I 
Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart : 
Here  is  her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn  : 
O,  that  our  fathers  would  applaud  our  loves, 
To  seal  our  happiness  \nth  tlu>ir  c(»nsents  ! 
O  heavenly  Julia ! 

Ant.  How  now?  what  letter  are  you  reatling  there? 

Pro.  May't  please  your  lordship,  'tis  a  word  or  two 
Of  commendations  sent  from  Valentine, 
Deliver'd  by  a  friend  that  came  from  him. 

Ant.  Lend  me  the  letter ;  let  me  see  what  news. 

Pro.  There  is  no  news,  my  lord ;  but  that  he  writes 
How  happily  he  lives,  how  well  belov'd 
And  daily  graced  by  the  emperor ; 

'  **  Now  will  we  brtak  with  him,"  i.  e,  break  or  op«n  the  matter 
to  him. 
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Wishing  me  with  him,  partner  of  his  fortune. 

Ant.  And  how  stand  you  affected  to  his  wish  ? 

Pro.  As  one  relying  on  your  lordship's  will, 
And  not  depending  on  his  friendly  wish. 

Ant.  My  will  is  something  sorted  with  his  wish ; 
Muse  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed ; 
For  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there  an  end. 
I  am  resolv'd,  that  thou  shalt  spend  some  time 
With  Valentinus  in  the  emperor  s  court ; 
What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives, 
Like  exhibition*  thou  shalt  have  from  me. 
To-morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go  : 
Excuse  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory. 

Pro.  My  lord,  I  cannot  be  so  soon  provided ; 
Please  you,  deliberate  a  day  or  two. 

Ant.  Look,  what  thou  want'st,  shall  be  sent  after 
thee: 
No  more  of  stay ;  to-morrow  thou  must  go. — 
Come  on,  Panthino ;  you  shall  be  employed 
To  hasten  on  his  expedition. 

[JExeunt  Ant.  and  Pant. 

Pro.   Thus  have  I  shunn  d  the  fire,  for  fear  of 
burning ; 
And  drench'd  me  in  the  sea,  where  I  am  drown'd : 
I  fear  d  to  shew  my  father  Julia's  letter. 
Lest  he  should  take  exceptions  to  my  love ; 
And  with  the  vantage  of  mine  own  excuse 
Hath  he  excepted  most  against  my  love. 
O,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth^ 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day ; 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun, 

And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away ! 

*  Exhibition  is  allowance  of  money;  it  is  still  used  in  the  Uni- 
versities for  a  stipend. 

^  Resembleth  is  pi'onounced  as  if  written  resemheleth,  which 
makes  it  a  quadrisyllable. 

I.  T 
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Re-enter  Panthino. 

Pant  Sir  Proteus,  your  father  calls  for  you ; 
He  is  in  haste,  therefore,  I  pray  you  go. 

Pro.  Why,  this  it  is !  my  heart  accords  thereto  : 
And  yet  a  thousand  times  it  answers,  no.     [^Exeunt, 


ACT  II. 

Scene  I.    Milan.    A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

JSmier  Valbntinb  attd  Speed, 

Speed, 
[R,  your  glove. 

VaL  Not  mine ;  my  gloves  are  on. 

Speed,  Why  then  this  may  be  jrours,  for  this 
is  but  ooe*. 
Val,  Ha !  let  me  tee :  ay,  give  it  me,  it's  mine : — 
Sweet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divine ! 
Ah  Silvia !  Silvia ! 

Speed.  Madam  Sihia !  madam  Silvia ! 

VaL  How  now,  sirrah  ? 

Speed,  She  is  not  within  hearing,  sir. 

VaL  Why,  sir,  who  bade  you  call  her  ? 

J^feed,  Your  worship,  sir ;  or  else  I  mistook. 

Val,  Well,  you'll  still  be  too  for^^-ard. 

Speed.  And  yet  I  wbs  last  chidden  for  Inking  too 

slow. 
VaL   Go  to,  sir;  tell  me,  do   you   know  madam 

Silvia? 
Speed,  She  that  your  worship  loves  ? 
Val.  Why,  how  know  you  that  I  am  in  love  ? 
Speed,  Marry,  by  these  special  marks :  First,  you 

*  On  and  om  were  anciently  pronounced  alike,  and  frequently 
written  so. 
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have  learned,  like  Sir  Proteus,  to  wreath  your  arms 
like  a  male-content :  to  relish  a  love-song,  like  a 
robin-red-breast ;  to  walk  alone,  like  one  that  had 
the  pestilence;  to  sigh,  like  a  school-boy  that  had 
lost  his  A.  B.  C ;  to  weep,  like  a  young  wench  that 
had  buried  her  grandam ;  to  fast,  like  one  that  takes 
diet^;  to  watch,  like  one  that  fears  robbing;  to  speak 
puling,  like  a  beggar  at  Hallowmas^.  You  were 
wont,  when  you  laugh'd,  to  crow  like  a  cock ;  when 
you  walked,  to  walk  like  one  of  the  lions ;  when  you 
fasted,  it  was  presently  after  dinner;  when  you 
looked  sadly,  it  was  for  want  of  money :  and  now 
you  are  so"*  metamorphosed  with  a  mistress,  that,  when 
I  look  on  you,  I  can  hardly  think  you  my  master. 

Val.  Are  all  these  things  perceived  in  me  ? 

Speed.  They  are  all  perceived  without  ye. 

Val.  Without  me  ?  They  cannot. 

Speed.  Without  you  !  nay,  that's  certain,  for,  with- 
out you  were  so  simple,  none  else  would :  but  you 
are  so  without  these  follies,  that  these  follies  are 
within  you,  and  shine  through  you  like  the  water  in 
an  urinal;  that  not  an  eye,  that  sees  you,  but  is  a 
physician  to  comment  on  your  malady. 

Val.  But,  tell  me,  dost  thou  know  my  lady  Silvia? 

Speed.  She  that  you  gaze  on  so,  as  she  sits  at  supper? 

Val.  Hast  thou  observed  that  ?  even  she  I  mean. 

Speed.  Why,  sir,  I  know  her  not. 


^  To  take  diet  is  to  be  under  a  regimen  for  a  disease. 

^  The  feast  of  All-hallows,  or  All  Saints,  at  which  time  the  poor 
in  Staffordshire  go  from  parish  to  parish  a  souUng,  as  they  call  it ; 
i.  e.  begging  and  puling  (or  singhig  small,  as  Bailey's  Dictionary 
explains  piding),  for  soul  cakes,  and  singing  what  they  call  tlie 
souler's  song.  Th-ese  terms  point  out  the  condition  of  this  bene- 
volence, Avhich  was,  that  the  beggars  should  pray  for  the  souls 
of  the  giver's  departed  friends. 

*  So  is  not  in  the  old  copy,  but  added  in  my  corrected  scconii 
folio. 
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Vol.  Dost  thou  know  her  by  my  gasing  on  her, 
and  yet  know'st  her  not  ? 

Speeti.  Is  she  not  hard-favour'd,  sir  ? 

Val.  Not  so  fair,  boy,  as  well  favonr'd. 

Speed.  Sir,  I  know  that  well  enough. 

Val.  What  dost  thou  know  ? 

S^fteiL  That  ahe  is  not  so  fair,  as  (of  you)  woll- 

Val.  I  mean,  that  her  beauty  is  exquisite,  but  her 
favour  infinite. 

S^feed.  That's  because  the  one  it  painted,  and  the 
other  out  of  all  count 

Val.  How  painted  ?  and  how  out  of  count  ? 

JSjpmL  Marry,  sir,  so  painted  to  make  her  fair,  that 
no  man  'oovnta  of  her  beauty. 

VaL  How  esteeai'st  thou  mef  I  account  of  her 
beauty. 

Spied.  You  never  saw  her  since  she  was  deform'd. 

VaL  How  long  hath  she  been  deform'd  f 

SpmL  Ever  since  you  knred  her. 

Val.  I  have  kived  her  ever  since  I  saw  her ;  and 
still  I  see  her  beautiful. 

Speed.  If  you  lore  her,  yon  cannot  see  her. 

VaL  Why? 

SpmL  Because  lore  is  blind.  O,  that  yon  had 
mine  eyes;  or  your  own  eyes  had  the  lighu  they  were 
wont  to  have,  when  you  chid  at  Sir  Proteus  for  going 
ungartered*! 

Val.  What  should  I  see  then  ? 

Speed.  Your  own  present  folly,  and  her  passing 
deformity :  for  he,  being  in  love,  could  not  see  to 
garter  his  hose  ;  and  you,  being  in  love,  cannot  see  to 
put  on  your  hose. 

^  Going  ungaitered  to  cDamented  by  Boulisd  as  one  of  the 
■ndonbCed  marks  of  lore.  **  Then  your  boee  slioald  be  myor* 
«»H  yov  bonnet  onbuided.''  &c.    As  Too  Like  It,  UL  S. 
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Val.  Belike,  boy,  then  you  are  in  love;  for  last 
morning  you  could  not  see  to  wipe  my  shoes. 

Speed.  True,  sir ;  I  was  in  love  with  my  bed :  I 
thank  you,  you  swinged  me  for  my  love,  which  makes 
me  the  bolder  to  chide  you  for  yours. 

Val.  In  conclusion,  I  stand  affected  to  her. 

Speed.  I  would  you  were  set^,  so,  your  affection 
would  cease. 

Val.  Last  night  she  enjoined  me  to  write  some  lines 
to  one  she  loves. 

Speed.  And  have  you  ? 

Val.  I  have. 

Speed.  Are  they  not  lamely  writ  ? 

Val.  No,  boy,  but  as  well  as  I  can  do  them : — 
Peace,  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Silvia. 

Speed.  O  excellent  motion^!  O  exceeding  puppet! 
now  will  he  interpret  to  her. 

Val.  Madam  and  mistress,  a  thousand  good-mor- 
rows. 

Speed.  O,  'give  you  good  even  !  here's  a  million  of 
manners.  \^Aside. 

Sil.  Sir  Valentine  and  servant^,  to  you  two  thousand. 

Speed.  He  should  give  her  interest,  and  she  gives 
it  him. 

Val.  As  you  enjoin'd  me,  I  have  writ  your  letter, 
Unto  the  secret  nameless  friend  of  yours ; 

^  Set,  for  seated,  in  opposition  to  stand  in  the  preceding  line. 
It  appears,  however,  to  be  used  metaphorically  in  the  sense  ap- 
plied to  the  sun  when  it  sinks  below  the  horizon  in  the  west. 

'  A  motion  signified,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  a  puppet-show. 
Speed  means  to  say,  what  a  fine  puppet-show  shall  we  have 
now  ?  Here  is  the  principal  puppet  to  whom  my  master  will  be 
the  interpreter.  The  showman  was  then  frequently  called  the 
interpreter. 

^  It  Avas  the  custom  with  ladies  formerly  to  call  their  ad- 
mirers their  servants. 
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Which  I  was  much  unwilling  to  proceed  in, 
But  for  my  duty  to  your  ladyship. 

SU.  I  thank  you,  gentle  servant :  'tis  very  clerkly 
done. 

Vol.  Now  trust  me,  madam,  it  came  hardly  off; 
For,  l)eing  ignorant  to  whom  it  goes, 
I  writ  at  random,  very  douhtfuUy. 

Sil,  Perchance  you  think  too  mtich  of  so  much  pains? 

Vol,  No,  madam,  so  it  stead  you,  I  will  ui-ite, 
Please  you  command,  a  thousand  times  as  much. 
And  yet, — 

Sil,  A  pretty  period  !  Well,  I  guen  the  sequel ; 
And  yet  I  will  not  name  it : — and  yet  I  care  not ; — 
And  yet  take  this  again  ; — and  yet  I  thank  you  ; 
Meaning  henceforth  to  trouble  you  no  more. 

Speed.  And  yet  you  will ;  and  yet,  another  yet. 

VaL  What  means  yotir  lad^'ship?  do  you  not  like  it  ? 

Sil.  Yes,  yes ;  the  lines  are  very  quaintly  writ. 
But  since  unwillingly,  take  them  again  ; 
Nay,  take  them. 

VaL  Madam,  they  are  for  you. 

Sil.  Ay,  ay ;  you  writ  them,  sir,  at  my  request ; 
But  I  will  none  of  them  ;  they  are  for  you  : 
I  would  have  had  them  writ  more  movingly. 

Vol.  Please  you,  I'll  write  your  ladyship  another. 

SU.  And,  when  it's  writ,  for  my  sake  read  it  over  ; 
And,  if  it  please  you,  so;  if  not,  why,  so. 

Vnl.  If  it  please  me,  madam  !  what  then  ? 

SU.  Why  if  it  please  yoii,  take  it  for  your  lalwur; 
And  so  good-morrow,  servant.  \_Exit  Silvia. 

Speed.  O  jest  unseen,  inscruUible,  invisible. 
As  a  nose  on  a  man's  face,  or  a  weathercock  on  a 

steeple ! 
My  master  sues  to  her;  and  she  hath  taught  her  suitor. 
He  l)eing  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor. 
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O  excellent  device  !  was  there  ever  heard  a  better  ? 
That  my  master,  being  scribe,  to  himself  should  write 
the  letter  ? 

Val.  How  now,  sir !  what  are  you  reasoning  with 
yourself  ? 

Speed.  Nay,  I  was  rhyming ;  'tis  you  that  have  the 
reason. 

Val.  To  do  what? 

Speed.  To  be  a  spokesman  from  madam  Silvia. 

Val.  To  whom? 

Speed.  To  yourself :  why,  she  wooes  you  by  a  figure. 

Val.  What  figure? 

Speed.  By  a  letter,  I  should  say. 

Val.  Why,  she  hath  not  \vrit  to  me  ? 

Speed.  What  need  she,  when  she  hath  made  you 
write  to  yourself  ?  Why,  do  you  not  perceive  the  jest  ? 

Val.  No,  believe  me. 

Speed.  No  believing  you  indeed,  sir  :  But  did  you 
perceive  her  earnest  ? 

Val.  She  gave  me  none,  except  an  angry  word. 

Speed.  Why,  she  hath  given  you  a  letter. 

Val.  That's  the  letter  I  writ  to  her  friend. 

Speed.  And  that  letter  hath  she  deliver'd,  and  there 
an  end. 

Val.  I  would,  it  were  no  worse  ! 

Speed.  I'll  warrant  you,  'tis  as  well : 
For  often  have  you  writ  to  her ;  and  she^  in  modesty^ 
Or  else  for  want  of  idle  time.,  could  not  again  reply ; 
Or  fearing  else  some  messenger^  that  might  her  mind  dis- 
cover^ 
Herself  hath  taught  her  love  himself  to  write  unto  her  lover. 
All  this  I  speak  in  print  "^ ;  for  in  print  I  found  it. — 
Why  muse  you,  sir  ?  'tis  dinner-time. 

Val.  I  have  dined. 

'  In  print,  i.  e.  with  exactness.     Speed  affects  to  be  repeating 
some  lines  which  he  has  read.     He  speaks  as  if  reading. 
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Speed.  Ay,  but  hearkea,  sir :  though  the  cameleon 
Love  can  feed  on  the  air,  I  am  one  that  am  nourished 
by  my  victuals,  and  would  fain  have  meat :  O !  be  not 
like  your  mistress ;  be  moved,  be  moved.      \_Exeunt. 

ScBME  IL     Verona.     A  Room  in  Julia's  ffotm. 

Enter  Proteus  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Have  patience^  gentle  Julia. 

Jul.  I  must,  where  is  no  remedy. 

Pro.  When  possibly  I  can,  I  will  return. 

Jul.  If  you  turn  not,  you  will  return  the  sooner. 
Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake. 

[Giving  a  ring. 

Pro,  Why  then  we'll  make  exchange ;  here,  take 
yoa  this. 

Jfd,  And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kiss. 

Pro.  Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  constancy ; 
And  when  that  hour  o'er-slips  me  in  the  day, 
Wherein  I  sigh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  sake. 
The  next  ensuing  hour  some  foul  mischance 
Torment  me  for  my  love's  forgetfulness. 
My  father  stays  my  coming ;  answer  not : 
The  tide  is  now  :  nay,  not  thy  tide  of  tears ; 
That  tide  will  stay  me  longer  than  I  should  ; 

[^ExU  Julia. 
Julia,  farewell. — What !  gone  without  a  word  ? 
Ay,  so  true  love  should  do :  it  cannot  speak  ; 
For  truth  hath  better  deeds  than  words  to  grace  it. 

Enter  Panthino. 

PanL  Sir  Proteus,  you  are  staid  for. 
Pro.  Go ;  I  come,  I  come  : — 

Alas !  this  parting  strikes  poor  lovers  dumb.  [_Extunt. 
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Scene  III.     The  same.     A  Street. 

Enter  Launce,  leading  a  Dog. 
Laun.  Nay,  'twill  be  this  hour  ere  I  have  done 
weeping ;  all  the  kind  ^  of  the  Launces  have  this  very 
fault :  I  have  received  my  proportion,  like  the  pro- 
digious son,  and  am  going  with  sir  Proteus  to  the 
Imperial's  court.  I  think,  Crab  my  dog  be  the  sour- 
est-natured  dog  that  lives :  my  mother  weeping,  my 
father  wailing,  my  sister  crying,  our  maid  howling, 
our  cat  wringing  her  hands,  and  all  our  house  in  a  great 
perplexity,  yet  did  not  this  cruel-hearted  cur  shed  one 
tear :  he  is  a  stone,  a  very  pebble  stone,  and  has  no 
more  pity  in  him  than  a  dog.  A  Jew  would  have  wept 
to  have  seen  our  parting ;  why,  my  grandam  having 
no  eyes,  look  you,  wejjt  herself  blind  at  my  parting. 
Nay,  I'll  show  you  the  manner  of  it :  This  shoe  is 
my  father : — no,  this  left  shoe  is  my  father ; — no,  no, 
this  left  shoe  is  my  mother  \ — nay,  that  cannot  be  so 
neither; — yes,  it  is  so,  it  is  so;  it  hath  the  worser 
sole ;  This  shoe,  with  the  hole  in  it,  is  my  mother ; 
and  this  my  father :  A  vengeance  on't !  there  'tis  : 
now,  sir,  this  staff  is  my  sister ;  for,  look  you,  she  is 
as  white  as  a  lily,  and  as  small  as  a  wand  :  this  hat  is 
Nan,  our  maid ;  I  am  the  dog  : — no,  the  dog  is  him- 
self, and  I  am  the  dog ; — O  !  the  dog  is  me,  and  I 
am  myself :  Ay,  so,  so.  Now  come  I  to  ray  father ; 
Father.,  your  blessing ;  now  should  not  the  shoe  speak  a 
word  for  weeping ;  now  should  I  kiss  my  father;  well 
he  weeps  on.  Now  come  I  to  my  mother, — O,  that 
shoe  could  speak  now!  like  a  wood^  woman, — well,  I 

'  Kind,  is  kindred. 

'^  Like  a  wood  woman.  The  folio  has  "  like  a  would-woman." 
Theobald  corrected  it.  Wood  is  crazy,  wild,  distracted.  "  0 
that  ;ihoe  could  speak  now,  like  a  wood  woman."     Shoe  for  she 
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kiss  her ; — why  there  'tis ;  here's  my  mother's  tn^eath 
up  and  down.  Now  come  I  to  my  sister ;  mark  the 
moan  she  makes :  now  the  dog  all  this  while  sheds 
not  a  tear,  nor  speaks  a  word ;  but  see  how  I  lay  the 
dost  with  my  tean. 


PANTHINa 

Pan,  Lannce,  away,  away,  aboard  ;  thy  master  is 
■hipped,  and  tboa  art  to  pott  after  with  oars.  Wkat'i 
the  matter?  why  weepcat  tboo,  man?  Away,  m;  y«m 
will  loae  die  tide,  if  you  tarry  any  longer. 

Lawn,  It  ia  no  matter  if  the  tied  were  loat ;  for  it 
is  the  unkindest  tied  that  ever  any  man  tied. 

Pan.  What's  the  unkindest  tide  ? 

Layn.  Why,  he  that's  tied  here ;  Crab,  my  dog. 

Ptm,  Tiit|  man,  I  moan  thou'lt  loae  the  flood ;  and, 
ia  liMfaig  tfie  flood,  lone  thy  Toyage ;  and,  in  losing 
tiiy  voyage,  loae  thy  maater ;  and,  in  losing  thy  mas- 
ter, loae  Uiy  aenrioe ;  and  in  losing  thy  service, — Why 
doat  thoa  atop  my  mouth  7 

XaiM.  For  fear  thou  shoold'at  loae  thy  tongue. 

Ftm,  Where  should  Iloae  my  toi^iie  ? 

Lamn,  In  thy  tale. 

Ptm,  In  thy  tail  ? 

Lann.  Loae  the  tide,  and  the  Toyage,  and  the  mas- 
ter, and  the  aenriee,  and  the  tied  I — Why,  man,  if 
the  river  were  dry,  I  am  able  to  fill  it  with  my  tears ; 
if  the  wind  were  down,  I  could  drive  the  boAt  with 
my  aiglia. 

Pan,  Come,  come  away,  man ;  I  was  aent  to  call 
thee. 

Laun.  Sir,  call  me  what  thou  dai'st. 

Pan.  Wilt  thou  go  ? 

Laun,  Well,  I  will  go.  [^Exeunt. 

it  aabctitQted  in  tn j  corrected  9ecoDd  folio.    BIsdcstOM  had  sag* 
K«ted  that  this  migbt  be  tlie  tnw  nadiaf. 
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Scene  IV.    Milan.    A  Boom  in  the  Duke's  Palace 

Enter  Valentine,  Silvia,  Thurio,  and 
Speed. 

Sil.  Servant — 

Val  Mistress? 

Speed.  Master,  Sir  Thurio  frowns  on  you. 

Val.  Ay,  boy,  it's  for  love. 

Speed.  Not  of  you. 

Val.  Of  my  mistress  then. 

Speed.  'Twere  good  you  knock'd  him. 

Sil.  Servant,  you  are  sad^. 

VaL  Indeed,  madam,  I  seem  so. 

Thi.  Seem  you  that  you  are  not  ? 

Val.  Haply  I  do. 

Tim.  So  do  counterfeits. 

Val.   So  do  you. 

Thii.  What  seem  I,  that  I  am  not  ? 

Val.  Wise. 

Thu.  What  instance  of  the  contrary  ? 

Val.  Your  folly. 

Thti.  And  how  quote ^  you  my  folly? 

Val.  I  quote  it  in  your  jerkin. 

Thu.  My  jerkin  is  a  doublet. 

Val.  Well,  then,  I'll  double  your  folly. 

Thu.  How? 

Sil.  What,  angry.  Sir  Thurio  ?  do  you  change  colour  ? 

Val.  Give  him  leave,  madam  ;  he  is  a  kind  of  cha- 
meleon. 

Thu.  That  hath  more  mind  to  feed  on  your  blood, 
than  live  in  your  air. 


^  To  quote  is  to  mark,  to  observe,  the  old  pronunciation  was 
evidently  cote  from  the  French  original.  Hence  the  quibble,  I. 
coat  it  in  your  jerkin. 
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Vol.  You  have  said,  sir. 

Thu.  Ay,  sir,  and  done  too,  for  this  time. 

Vol.  I  know  it  well,  sir ;  you  always  end  ere  yi>u 
begin. 

Sil.  A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and  quickly 
shot  off. 

Vol.  'Tis  indeed,  madam  ;  we  thank  the  giver. 

Sil.  Who  is  that,  semint  ? 

Vol.  Yourself,  sweet  lady ;  for  you  gave  the  fire. 
Sir  Thurio  borrows  his  wit  from  your  ladyship's  looks, 
and  spends  what  he  borrows,  kindly  in  your  company. 

Thu.  Sir,  if  you  spend  word  for  word  with  me,  I 
shall  make  your  wit  Imnknipt. 

Val.  I  know  it  well,  sir :  you  have  an  exchequer 
of  words,  and,  I  think,  no  other  treasure  to  give  your 
followers ;  for  it  appears  by  their  bare  liveries,  that 
they  live  by  your  ban*  wonls. 

Sil.  No  more,  gentlemen,  no  more ;  here  comes  my 
father. 

Fjfiter  DuKB. 

Duke.  Now,  daughter  Silvia,  you  are  hard  beset. 
Sir  Valentine,  your  father's  in  good  health  ; 
What  say  you  to  a  letter  from  your  friends 
Of  much  good  news  ? 

Val.  My  lord,  I  will  l>e  thankful 
To  any  happy  messenger  from  thence. 

Duke.   Know  you  Don  Antonio,  your  countryman  ? 

Vol.  Ay,  my  gmnl  lord,  I  know  the  gentleman 
To  be  of  worth',  and  worthy  estimation. 
And  not  without  desert  so  well  reputed. 

Duke.  Hath  he  not  a  son  ? 

Vol.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  a  son,  that  well  deserves 
The  honour  and  regard  of  such  a  father. 

*  Thus  the  old  copy.  In  Mr.  Ck)llier*«  second  folio  it  is  un- 
necessarily altered  to  wealth. 
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Duke.  You  know  him  well  ? 

Val.  I  know^  him  as  myself ;   for  from  our  infancy 
We  have  convers'd,  and  spent  our  hours  together  : 
And  though  myself  have  been  an  idle  truant, 
Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time 
To  clothe  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection ; 
Yet  hath  Sir  Proteus,  for  that's  his  name. 
Made  use  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days ; 
His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old ; 
His  head  unmellow'd,  but  his  judgment  ripe ; 
And,  in  a  word,  (for  far  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow), 
He  is  complete  in  feature^,  and  in  mind, 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman. 

Duke.  Beshrew  me,  sir,  but,  if  he  make  this  good, 
He  is  as  worthy  for  an  empress'  love, 
As  meet  to  be  an  emperor  s  counsellor. 
Well,  sir ;  this  gentleman  is  come  to  me. 
With  commendation  from  great  potentates  ; 
And  here  he  means  to  spend  his  time  a  while : 
I  think,  'tis  no  unwelcome  news  to  you. 

Val.  Should  I  have  wish'd  a  thing,  it  had  been  he. 

Duke.  Welcome  him  then  according  to  his  worth. 
Silvia,  I  speak  to  you ;  and  you.  Sir  Thurio  : — 
For  Valentine,  I  need  not  'cite^  him  to  it  : 
I'll  send  him  hither  to  you  presently.      \_Exit  Duke. 

^  The  old  copy  has  knew.  The  error  is  corrected  in  my  second 
folio. 

^  Feature  in  the  poet's  age  was  often  used  for  form  or  person 
in  general.  Thus  Baret :  '  The  feature  and  facion,  or  the  pro- 
portion and  figure  of  the  whole  body.  Conformatio  quajdam  et 
iiigura  totius  oris  et  corporis.'  So  in  Ant.  and  Cleop.  Act  ii. 
8c.  5. 

•  Report  the  feature  of  Octavian.' 

Thus  also  Spenser : 

'Which  the  fair/ea?Mre  of  her  limbs  did  hide.' 

^   O'lte,  for  incite. 
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Vol.  This  is  the  gentleman,  I  told  your  ladyship, 
Had  come  along  with  me,  but  that  his  mistress 
Did  hold  his  eyes  lock'd  in  her  crystal  hfoks. 

Sil.  Belike,  that  no\F  she  hath  entfanchis'd  tlieni 
Upon  some  other  pawn  for  fealty. 

Vol.  Nay,  sure,  I  think,  she  holds  them  prisoners 
stili. 

Sil.  Nay,  then  he  should  be  blind ;  and,  being  blind, 
How  could  he  aee  his  way  to  seek  out  you  ? 

Fa/.  Why,  lady,  love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes. 

Thu.  They  say,  Uiat  lore  hath  not  an  eye  at  all. 

Vol.  To  see  such  lovers,  Thurio,  as  yourself : 
Upon  a  homely  object  love  can  wink. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Sil,  Have  done,  have  done ;  here  comes  the  gentle- 
man. 

Vol.  Welcome,  dear  Proteus ! — Mistress,  I  beseech 
you. 
Confirm  his  welcome  with  some  special  favour. 

Sil.  His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hither, 
If  this  be  he  you  oft  have  wish'd  to  hear  from. 

Vol.  Mistress,  it  is.     Sweet  lady,  entertain  him 
To  be  my  fellow-servant  to  your  ladyship. 

Sil.  Too  low  a  mistress  for  so  high  a  servant. 

Pro.  Not  so,  sweet  lady ;  but  too  mean  a  servant 
To  have  a  look  of  such  a  worthy  mistress. 

Vol.  Leave  off  discourse  of  disability  : — 
Swet^t  lady,  entertain  him  for  your  servant. 

Pro.  My  duty  will  I  boast  of,  nothing  else. 

Sil.  And  duty  never  yet  did  want  his  meed ; 
Servant,  you  are  welcome  to  a  worthless  mistress. 

Pro.  m  die  on  him  that  says  so,  but  yourself. 

Sil.  That  you  are  welcome  ? 

Pro.  That  you  are  worthless 
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Enter  Servant. 
Ser.  Madam,  my  lord  your  father  would  speak  with 

you"^. 
Sil.  I'll  wait  upon  his  pleasure.        ^Exit  Servant. 

Come,  Sir  Thurio, 
Go  with  me  : — Once  more,  new  servant,  welcome  : 
I'll  leave  you  to  confer  of  home  affairs ; 
When  you  have  done,  we  look  to  hear  from  you. 
Pro.  We'll  both  attend  upon  your  ladyship. 

[_Exeunt  Silvia,  Thurio,  and  Speed. 
Val.  Now,  tell  me,  how  do  all  from  whence  you 

came? 
Pro.  Your  friends  are  well,  and  have  them  much 

commended. 
Val.  And  how  do  yours  ? 

Pro.  I  left  them  all  in  health. 

Val.  How  does  your  lady  ?  and  how  thrives  your 

love? 
Pro.  My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you ; 
I  know  you  joy  not  in  a  love-discourse. 

Val.  Ay,  Proteus,  but  that  life  is  alter'd  now : 
I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love ; 
Whose  high  imperious^  thoughts  have  punish'd  me 
With  bitter  fasts,  with  penitential  groans, 
With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs ; 
For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love, 
Love  hath  chas'd  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes, 
And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  heart's  sorrow. 
O,  gentle  Proteus  !  love's  a  mighty  lord ; 
And  hath  so  humbled  me,  as,  I  confess, 

'  In  the  old  copy  this  speech  is  given  to  Thurio.  Theobald 
introduced  the  servant. 

^  Imperious,  i.  e.  commanding,  stately.  It  has  been  said  that 
imperious  and  imperial  had  formerly  the  same  meaning,  but  this 
was  not  the  case.     See  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  iv.  Sc.  5-. 
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There  is  no  woe9  to  his  correction, 

Nor,  to  his  semce,  no  such  joy  on  earth  ! 

Now,  no  discourse^  except  it  be  of  love ; 

Now  can  I  break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep, 

Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love. 

Pro.  Enough  ;  I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eye : 
Was  this  the  idol  that  you  worship  so  ? 

Vol.  Even  she ;  and  is  she  not  a  heavenly  saint  ? 

Pro.  No ;  but  she's  an  earthly  paragon. 

Vol.  Call  her  divine. 

Pro.  I  \»nll  not  flatter  her. 

Vol.  O,  flatter  me ;  for  love  delights  in  praises. 

Pro.  When  I  was  sick,  you  gave  me  bitter  pills ; 
And  I  must  minister  the  like  to  you. 

Vol.  Then  speak  the  truth  by  her;  if  not  divine, 
Yet  let  her  be  a  principality*", 
Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth 

Pro.  Except  my  mistress. 

Vol.  Sweet,  except  not  any, 
Except  thou  wilt  except  against  ray  love. 

Pro.  Have  I  not  reason  to  prefer  mine  own  ? 

Vol.  And  I  will  help  thee  to  prefer  her  too : 
She  shall  be  dignified  ^nth  this  high  honour, —  - 
To  bear  my  lady's  train  ;  lest  the  base  earth 
Should  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss, 
And,  of  so  great  a  favour  gro\nng  proud. 
Disdain  to  root  the  summer-swelling  flower. 
And  make  rough  x^nnter  everlastingly. 

Pro.  Why,  Valentine,  what  braggardism  is  this? 

Val.  Pardon  me,  Proteus :  all  I  can,  is  nothing 
To  her,  whose  worth  makes  other  worthies  nothing ; 
She  is  alone. 

Pro.  Then  let  her  alone. 

"  No  woe^  no  misery  that  can  be  rampared  to  the  punishment 
inflicted  by  love.  This  elliptic  mode  of  expression  occur*  io 
other  places. 

'°  A  principality  is  an  angel  of  tkefirtt  order 
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Vol.  Not  for  the  world :  why,  man,  she  is  mine  own; 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel, 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl, 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 
Forgive  me,  that  I  do  not  dream  on  thee. 
Because  thou  seest  me  dote  upon  my  love. 
My  foolish  rival,  that  her  father  likes. 
Only  for  his  possessions  are  so  huge. 
Is  gone  with  her  along ;  and  I  must  after, 
For  love,  thou  know'st,  is  full  of  jealousy. 

Pro.  But  she  loves  you  ? 

Val.  Ay,  and  we  are  betroth'd ; 

Nay,  more,  our  marriage  hour. 
With  all  the  cunning  manner  of  our  flight, 
Determin'd  of :  how  I  must  climb  her  window ; 
The  ladder  made  of  cords ;  and  all  the  means 
Plotted,  and  'greed  on,  for  my  happiness. 
Good  Proteus,  go  with  me  to  my  chamber. 
In  these  affairs  to  aid  me  with  thy  counsel. 

Pro.  Go  on  before  ;  I  shall  inquire  you  forth  : 
I  must  unto  the  road",  to  disembark 
Some  necessaries  that  I  needs  must  use ; 
And  then  I'll  presently  attend  you. 

Val.  Will  you  make  haste  ? 

Pro.  I  will.—  [_Exit  Val. 

Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels, 
Or  as  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another. 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten. 
Is  it  her  mien^^,  or  Valentinus'  praise, 

"   The  road,  i.  e.  the  haven  where  the  ships  lie  at  anchor. 
'^  The  first  folio  reads,  "  It  is  mine"  &c.     The  present  read- 
ing is  by  Malone.     Mien  was  spelled  mine,  the  French  form  of 
the  word  from  which  it  was  derived. 
The  second  folio  has, 

**  Is  it  mine  then,  or  Valentinian's  praise  ?  " 
It  has  been  proposed  to  read 

"  Is  it  mine  eyne,  or  Valentinus'  praise  ?  " 
I-  K 
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Her  true  perfection,  or  my  false  transgression, 

That  makes  me,  reasonless,  to  reason  thus  ? 

She  is  fair ;  and  so  is  Julia,  that  I  love ; — 

That  I  did  love,  for  now  my  love  is  thaw'd ; 

Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire", 

Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was. 

Methinks,  my  zeal  to  Valentine  is  cold ; 

And  that  I  love  him  not,  as  I  was  wont : 

O !  but  I  love  his  lady  too,  too  much  ; 

And  that's  the  reason  I  love  him  so  little. 

How  shall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice  **, 

That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  love  her  ? 

'Tis  but  her  picture'*  I  have  yet  beheld. 

And  that  hath  dazzled  '^  my  reason's  light , 

But  when  I  look  on  her  perfections, 

There  is  no  reason  but  I  shall  be  blind. 

If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  will ; 

If  not,  to  compoas  her  I'll  use  my  skill.  [_Bjrit. 


ScENB  V.     The  tame.    A  Street, 

Enter  Speed  and  Launob. 

Sjpetd,  Launcel  by  mine  honesty,  welcome  to 
Milan<. 

LauH,  Forswear  not  thyself,  sweet  youth  *  for  I 
am  not  welcome.     I  reckon  this  always — that  a  man 

"  Alluding  to  the  figures  made  bj  witches  as  representatives 
of  those  they  meant  to  destroy  or  torment  V.  MacbtA^  Act  ii. 
8c  3. 

'*  With  more  ttdniee,  i.  e.  on  further  knowledge,  on  better  con- 
sideration. 

'*  Proteus  means  to  say,  that  as  yet  he  had  only  seen  her  out- 
ward form,  without  ha^-ing  known  her  long  enough  to  have  any 
acquaintance  with  her  mind. 

•'  Dazzled  is  used  as  a  trisyllables 

'  The  folio  reads  Padma^  which  was  probably  a  lapse  of  the 
poet's  pen. 
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is  never  undone,  till  he  be  hanged ;  nor  never  wel- 
come to  a  place,  till  some  certain  shot  be  paid,  and 
the  hostess  say.  Welcome. 

Speed.  Come  on,  you  mad-cap,  111  to  the  ale- 
house with  you  presently ;  where,  for  one  shot  of  five 
pence  thou  shalt  have  five  thousand  welcomes.  But, 
sirrah,  how  did  thy  master  part  with  madam  Julia  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  after  they  closed  in  earnest,  they 
parted  very  fairly  in  jest. 

Speed.  But  shall  she  marry  him  ? 

Laun.  No. 

Speed.  How  then  ?  Shall  he  marry  her  ? 

Laun.  No,  neither. 

Speed.  What,  are  they  broken  ? 

Laun.  No,  they  are  both  as  whole  as  a  fish. 

Speed.  Why  then,  how  stands  the  matter  with 
them? 

Laun.  Marry,  thus ;  when  it  stands  well  with  him, 
it  stands  well  with  her. 

Speed.  What  an  ass  art  thou !  I  understand  thee 
not. 

Laun.  What  a  block  art  thou,  that  thou  canst  not  ? 
My  staff  understands  me. 

Speed.  What  thou  say'st  ? 

Laun.  Ay,  and  what  I  do  too :  look  thee,  I'll  but 
lean,  and  my  staff  understands  me. 

Speed.  It  stands  under  thee,  indeed. 

Laun.  Why,  stand-under  and  under-standis  all  one. 

Speed.  But  tell  me  true,  will't  be  a  match  ? 

Laun.  Ask  my  dog  :  if  he  say.  Ay,  it  will ;  if  he 
say,  No,  it  will ;  if  he  shake  his  tail,  and  say  nothing, 
it  will. 

Speed.  The  conclusion  is  then,  that  it  will. 

Laun.  Thou  shalt  never  get  such  a  secret  from 
me,  but  by  a  parable. 

Speed.  'Tis  well  that  I  get  it  so.     But,  Launce, 
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how  say'st  thou*,  that  my  master  is  become  a  notable 
lover  ? 

Laun.  I  never  knew  him  otherwise. 

Sjyeed.  Than  how  ? 

Laun.  A  notable  lubber,  as  thou  reiwrtest  him  to  Ik\ 

Speed.  Why,  thou  whoreson  ass,  thou  mistakest  nu\ 

Lawi,  Why,  fool,  I  meant  not  thee ;  I  meant  thy 
master. 

Speed,  I  tell  thee,  my  master  is  become  a  hot  lover. 

Laun.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  I  care  not  though  he  burn 
himaelf  in  love.  If  thou  wilt  go  with  me  to  the  ale- 
house, 80*;  if  not,  thou  art  a  Hebrew,  a  Jew,  and  not 
worth  the  naite  of  a  Christian. 

Speed,  Why? 

Laun.  Because  thou  hast  not  so  much  charity  in 
thee,  as  to  go  to  the  ale  with  a  Christian.  Wilt  thou 
go? 

Speed,  At  thy  service.  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  VI.    The  tame.    An  Apartment  inVo  / 
Enter  Proteus. 
Pro.  To  leave  my  Julia,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 
To  love  fair  Silvia,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 
To  wrong  my  friend,  I  shall  be  much  forsworn  ; 
And  even  that  power,  which  gave  me  first  mv  n-itli, 
Provokes  me  to  this  threefold  perjury. 
Love  bade  me  swear,  and  love  bids  me  fnrs\\(:ir : 
O  sweet  suggesting*  love,  if  thou  hast  sinn'd, 
Teach  me,  thy  tempted  subject,  to  excuse  it. 
At  first  I  did  adore  a  t%vinkling  star. 
But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sun. 

'  How  aay*st  thouj  \.  e.  what  say'st  thou  to  this  drrumstance. 
'  The  word  »o  was  inserted  in  the  second  folio.     In  I^unce's 
next  speech  the  allusion  is  probably  to  church-ales. 

'  To  tuggest,  in  the  language  of  our  anceston,  waa  to  tempL 
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Unheedful  vows  may  heedfully  be  broken ; 

And  he  wants  wit,  that  wants  resolved  will 

To  learn  his  wit  to  exchange  the  bad  for  better. — 

Fie,  fie,  unreverend  tongue  !  to  call  her  bad. 

Whose  sovereignty  so  oft  thou  hast  preferr'd 

With  twenty  thousand  soul-confirming  oaths. 

I  cannot  leave  to  love,  and  yet  I  do ; 

But  there  I  leave  to  love,  where  I  should  love. 

Julia  I  lose,  and  Valentine  I  lose : 

If  I  keep  them,  I  needs  must  lose  myself; 

If  I  lose  them,  thus  find  I  by  their  loss. 

For  Valentine,  myself;  For  Julia,  Silvig. 

I  to  myself  am  dearer  than  a  friend ; 

For  love  is  still  most  precious  in  itself : 

And  Silvia,  (witness  heaven,  that  made  her  fair !) 

Shews  Julia  but  a  swarthy  Ethiope. 

I  will  forget  that  Julia  is  alive, 

Rememb'ring  that  my  love  to  her  is  dead ; 

And  Valentine  I'll  hold  an  enemy, 

Aiming  at  Silvia  as  a  sweeter  friend. 

I  cannot  now  prove  constant  to  myself, 

Without  some  treachery  used  to  Valentine. 

This  night,  he  meaneth  with  a  corded  ladder 

To  climb  celestial  Silvia's  chamber-window ; 

Myself  in  counsel,  his  competitor*  : 

Now  presently  I'll  give  her  father  notice 

Of  their  disguising,  and  pretended^  flight ; 

Who,  all  enrag'd,  will  banish  Valentine ; 

■•  Myself  in  counsel,  his  competitor,  i.  e.  myself  who  am  his  com- 
petitor or  rival,  being  admitted  to  his  counsel.  Competitor  here 
means  confederate,  assistant,  partner.  Thus  in  Ant.  Cleop.  Act  v. 
Sc.  1. 

"  That  thou  my  brother,  my  competitor 
In  top  of  all  design,  my  mate  in  empire, 
Friend  and  companion  in  the  front  of  war." 

5  Pretended  flight,  i.  e.  proposed  or  intended  flight.  Tlie  v-erb 
prHendre  has,  the  same  signification  in  French. 
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For  Thurio,  he  intends,  shall  wed  his  daughter : 
But,  Valentine  being  gone,  I'll  quickly  cross, 
By  some  sly  trick,  blunt  Thurio's  dull  proceeding. 
J^ve,  lend  me  wings  to  make  my  purpose  suift, 
As  thou  hast  lent  me  wit  to  plot  this  drift !      [^Exit. 

ScENB  VII.    Verona.     A  Room  in  Julia's  House 
Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul.  Counsel,  Lucetta ;  gentle  girl,  assist  me  I 
And,  even  in  kind  love,  I  do  conjure  thee, — 
Who  art  the  table*  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
Are  visibly  character'd  and  engrav'd, — 
To  lesson  me ;  and  tell  me  some  good  mean, 
How,  with  my  honour,  I  may  undertake 
A  journey  to  my  loving  Proteus. 

Luc,  Alas !  Uie  way  is  wearisome  and  long 

Jul.  A  true-devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps ; 
Much  less  shall  she,  that  hath  love's  wings  to  fly ; 
And  when  the  flight  is  made  to  one  so  dear, 
Of  such  divine  perfection,  as  Sir  Proteus. 

Luc.  Better  forbear,  till  Proteus  make  return. 

Jul.  O,  know'st  thou  not,  his  looks  are  my  soul's 
food? 
Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in. 
By  longing  for  that  food  so  long  a  time. 
Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love, 
Thou  would'st  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow. 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 

Luc.  I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire ; 
But  qualify  the  fire's*  extreme  rage. 
Lest  it  should  bum  above  the  bounds  of  reason. 

'   The  table,  i.  e.  the  table-hook,  or  tablet.     Thus  in  ITanilet : 
"  My  tablet, — meet  it  is  I  set  it  down." 
Firt  as  a  dissyllable,  as  if  spelt  Fier. 
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Jtd.  The  more  thou  damm'st  it  up,  the  more  it  bums; 
The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 
Thou  know' St,  being  stopp'd,  impatiently  doth  rage ; 
But,  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered, 
He  makes  sweet  music  with  th'  enamel'd  stones, 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage ; 
And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays, 
With  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean  ^. 
Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course : 
I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream. 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step. 
Till  the  lasl:  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love ; 
And  there  I'll  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium. 

Luc.  But  in  what  habit  will  you  go  along  ? 

Jul.  Not  like  a  woman ;  for  I  would  prevent 
The  loose  encounters  of  lascivious  men  : 
Gentle  Lucetta,  fit  me  with  such  weeds 
As  may  beseem  some  well  reputed  page. 

Luc.  Why  then  your  ladyship  must  cut  your  hair 

Jul.  No,  girl ;  I'll  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings. 
With  twenty  odd-conceited  true-love  knots  : 
To  be  fantastic  may  become  a  youth 
Of  greater  time  than  I  shall  show  to  be. 

Luc.  What  fashion,  madam,  shall  I  make  your 
breeches  ? 

Jul.  That  fits  as  well,  as — "  tell  me,  good  my  lord, 
"  What  compass  will  you  wear  your  farthingale  V 
Why,  even  what  fashion  thou  best  lik'st,  Lucetta. 

Luc.  You  must  needs  have  them  with  a  codpiece*, 
madam. 

^  Mr.  Collier's  folio  substitutes  "  the  wide  ocean." 
*  Whoever  washes  to  be  acquainted  with  that  singular  appen- 
dage to   dress,  a  cod-piece,   may  considt   "  Bulwer's  Artificial 
Changeling."     Ocxdar  instruction  might  lately  have   been  had 
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Jul,  Out,  out,  Lucetta ;  that  will  be  ill  fevour'd. 

Luc,  A  round  hose,  madam,  now's  not  worth  a  pin, 
Unless  you  have  a  cod-piece  to  stick  pins  on. 

Jul.  Lucetta,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  let  me  have 
What  thou  think'st  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly : 
But  tell  me,  wench,  how  will  the  world  repute  me, 
For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey  ? 
I  fear  me,  it  will  make  me  scandaliz'd. 

Luc  If  you  think  so,  then  stay  at  home,  and  go  not. 

JuL  Nay,  that  I  will  not. 

Luc,  Then  never  dream  on  infamy,  but  go. 
If  Proteus  like  your  journey,  when  you  come. 
No  matter  who's  displeas'd,  idien  you  arc  gone : 
I  fear  me,  he  will  scarce  be  pleas'd  withal. 

JuL  That  is  the  least,  Lucetta,  of  my  fear : 
A  thouHuid  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tean, 
And  imtaneei  of  infinite'  of  love. 
Warrant  me  weloome  to  my  Proteus. 

Lhc  All  these  are  servants  to  deceitful  men. 

Jul,  Base  men,  that  use  them  to  so  base  efTect  I 
But  tnier  stars  did  govern  Proteus'  birth  : 
His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles ; 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate ; 
His  tears,  pure  menengen  sent  from  his  heart ; 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud,  as  heaven  from  earth. 

Luc,  Pray  heaven,  he  prove  so,  when  you  come  to 
him ! 

ftom  the  annoor  ihown  In  tfa*  Toirer.  However  oflkuive  this 
Isngiuige  WKf  •pfMH'  to  modva  ean,  it  oertttbily  gave  adne  to 
any  of  the  •pecUton  in  8hskspeare*s  daji.  He  o^j  ued  the 
ordinary  language  of  his  oooteraporariea. 

*  The  second  folio  read*—**  a»  infinite  of  love.**  Malone 
wished  to  read  of  the  infinite  of  lore,  berauoe  he  found  **  the 
infinite  of  thought"  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  The  text, 
which  is  that  of  the  folio  of  1623,  seems  to  me  sufficiently  in- 
telligible, though  we  are  not  used  to  such  construction.  Malone 
has  cited  an  instance  of  infimiU  used  for  a«  infinity  from  Lord 
Lonsdale's  Memoirs,  written  in  1688.  Chaucer  has  "Although 
the  life  of  it  be  stretched  with  infinite  of  time." 
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Jul.  Now,  as  thou  lov  st  me,  do  him  not  that  wrong, 
To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth ; 
Only  deserve  my  love,  by  loving  him ; 
And  presently  go  with  me  to  my  chamber, 
To  take  a  note  of  what  I  stand  in  need  of, 
To  furnish  me  upon  my  longing^  journey. 
All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  dispose. 
My  goods,  my  lands,  my  reputation ; 
Only,  in  lieu  thereof^  despatch  me  hence  : 
Come,  answer  not,  but  to  it  presently ; 
I  am  impatient  of  my  tarriance.  \_Exeunt 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I.  Milan.  An  Ante-room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Thurio,  and  Proteus. 

Duke. 
!IR  Thurio,  give  us  leave,  I  pray,  awhile ; 
We  have  some  secrets  to  confer  about. 

\_Exit  Thurio. 
Now,  tell  me,  Proteus,  what's  your  will  with  me  ? 

Pro.  My  gracious  lord,  that  which  I  would  discover, 
The  law  of  friendship  bids  me  to  conceal : 
But,  when  I  call  to  mind  your  gracious  favours 
Done  to  me,  undeserving  as  I  am. 
My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that 
Which  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw  from  me. 
Know,  worthy  prince.  Sir  Valentine,  my  friend. 
This  night  intends  to  steal  away  your  daughter ; 

^  By  her  longing  journey,  Julia  means  a  journey  undertaken 
on  account  of  her  longing  to  see  her  lover.  She  had  before  said 
that  she  had  pined  by  longing  to  look  on  him.  The  corrector  of 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  unnecessarily  substitutes  loving. 

'  In  lieu  thereof,  i.  e.  in  consickration  thereof. 
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Myself  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot. 
I  know  you  have  determin'd  to  bestow  her 
On  Thurio,  whom  your  gentle  daughter  hates ; 
And  should  she  thus  be  stolen  away  from  you. 
It  would  be  much  vexation  to  your  age. 
Thus,  for  my  duty's  sake,  I  rather  chose 
To  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift, 
Than,  by  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  head 
A  pack  of  sorrows,  which  would  press  you  down, 
Being  unprerented,  to  your  timeless  grave.^ 

Duke,  Proteus,  I  thank  thee  for  thine  honest  care  ; 
Which  to  requite,  command  me  while  I  live. 
This  love  of  theirs  myself  have  often  seen. 
Haply,  when  they  have  judged  me  fast  asleep ; 
And  oftentimes  have  purpos'd  to  forbid 
Sir  Valentine  her  company,  and  my  court : 
Bat,  fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim<  might  err. 
And  so  unworthily  disgrace  the  man, 
(A  rashness  that  I  ever  yet  have  shunn'd), 
I  gave  him  gentle  looks ;  thereby  to  find 
That  which  thjrself  hast  now  disclos'd  to  me. 
And,  that  thou  may'st  perceive  my  fear  of  this. 
Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested ^ 
I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower, 
The  key  whereof  myself  have  ever  kept ; 
And  thence  she  cannot  be  convey'd  away. 

Pro.  Know,  noble  lord,  they  have  devis'd  a  mean 
IIow  he  her  chamber-window  will  ascend. 
And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down ; 

>  Tmtkm  b  here,  sa  ebewhere,  used  for  nndmd^.    It  U  also 
thus  naed  bjr  SUrlej. 

'  Aimj  L  e.  pMM,  tmppomtitm.     So  Fairfax,  Taaso  riii.  23, 
**  Tet  sUU  went  on,  wfakh  wa^  he  could  not  aim," 
In  Borneo  and  Juliet  we  have — 

"  I  ainCd  so  near  when  I  suppos'd  you  lor'd.'* 
'  Suggetted,  L  c.  tempted.     Vide  Note  on  Act  ii  Sc.  3,  p.  132, 
and  The  Tempest,  Act  iL  Sc  1. 
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For  which  the  youthful  lover  now  is  gone, 
And  this  way  comes  he  with  it  presently  ; 
Where,  if  it  please  you,  you  may  intercept  him. 
But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  so  cunningly, 
That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at* ; 
For  love  of  you,  not  hate  unto  my  friend, 
Hath  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretence^. 

Duke.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  shall  never  know 
That  I  had  any  light  from  thee  of  this. 

Fro.  Adieu,  my  lord ;  Sir  Valentine  is  coming. 

Enter  Valentine. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine,  whither  away  so  fast  ? 

Vol.  Please  it  your  grace  there  is  a  messenger 
That  stays  to  bear  my  letters  to  my  friends, 
And  I  am  going  to  deliver  them. 

Duke.  Be  they  of  much  import  ? 

Vol.  The  tenor  of  them  doth  but  sigmry 
My  health,  and  happy  being  at  your  court. 

Duke.  Nay,  then  no  matter ;  stay  with  me  a  while ; 
I  am  to  break  with  thee  of  some  aiFairs, 
That  touch  me  near,  wherein  thou  must  be  secret. 
'Tis  not  unknown  to  thee,  that  I  have  sought 
To  match  my  friend.  Sir  Thurio,  to  my  daughter. 

Val.  I  know  it  well,  my  lord ;  and,  sure,  the  match 
Were  rich  and  honourable ;  besides,  the  gentleman 
Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities 
Beseeming  such  a  wife  as  your  fair  daughter : 
Cannot  your  grace  win  her  to  fancy  him? 

Duke.  No,  trust  me;  she  is  peevish,  sullen,  froward. 
Proud,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  duty ; 
Neither  regarding  that  she  is  my  child. 
Nor  fearing  me  as  if  I  were  her  father : 
And,  may  I  say  to  thee,  this  pride  of  hers, 

*  i  e.  guessed  at.  *  FretencCf  i.  e. 
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Upon  advice^,  hath  dra\^Ti  my -love  from  her ; 
And,  where"  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  ago 
Should  have  been  cherish'd  by  her  childlike  duty, 
I  now  am  full  resolv'd  to  take  a  %^nfe. 
And  turn  her  out  to  who  \*-ill  take  her  in  : 
Then  let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding-dower ; 
For  me  and  my  possessions  she  esteems  not. 

VaL  What  would  your  grace  havB  me  to  do  in  this  ? 

Duke.  There  is  a  lady,  sir,  in  Milan  •*,  here, 
Whom  I  affect ;  but  she  is  nice,  and  coy, 
And  nought  wtfiem«  my  aged  eloqtience  : 
Now,  therefore,  would  I  have  thee  to  my  tutor, 
(For  long  agone  I  have  forgot  to  court ; 
Besides,  the  fashion  of  the  time  is  chang'd)  ; 
How,  and  which  way,  I  may  bestow  myself. 
To  be  regarded  in  her  sun-bright  eye. 

VaL  Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  words  ; 
Dumb  jewels  often,  in  their  silent  kind, 
Afore  than  quick  words,  do  move  a  woman's  mind. 

DuJx.  But  she  did  scorn  a  present  that  I  sent  her. 

VaL  A  woman  sometimes  scorns  what  best  contents 
her: 
Send  her  another ;  never  give  her  o'er  ; 
For  scorn  at  first  makes  after-love  the  more. 
If  she  do  frown,  'tis  not  in  hate  of  you, 
But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you  : 
If  she  do  chide,  'tis  not  to  have  you  gone  ; 
For  why,  the  fools  are  mad,  if  left  alone. 
Take  no  repulse,  whatever  she  doth  say : 
For,  get  you  gonty  she  doth  not  mean,  nvny: 
Flatter,  and  praise,  commend,  extol  their  graces. 
Though  ne'er  so  black,  say,  they  have  angels'  faces. 

*  Afirice,  i.  e,  consideration, 

^   IFhere  for  ipAereiu,  often  used  by  old  writeni. 

'  The  old  copy  reads, 

"  There  it,  a  lady  in  Verona  here.** 
Pope  made  the  alteration. 
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That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  no  man, 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 

Duke.  But  she,  I  mean,  is  promised  by  her  friends 
Unto  a  youthful  gentleman  of  worth ; 
And  kept  severely  from  resort  of  men, 
That  no  man  hath  access  by  day  to  her. 

Val.  Why  then  I  would  resort  to  her  by  night. 

Duke.  Ay,  but  the  doors  be  lock'd,  and  keys  kept  safe, 
That  no  man  hath  recourse  to  her  by  night. 

Val.  What  lets^,  but  one  may  enter  at  her  window? 

Duke.  Her  chamber  is  aloft,  far  from  the  ground  ; 
And  built  so  shelving  that  one  cannot  climb  it 
Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life. 

Val.  Why  then,  a  ladder,  quaintly  made  of  cords, 
To  cast  up  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooks. 
Would  serve  to  scale  another  Hero's  tower. 
So  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it. 

Duke.  Now,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  of  blood, 
Advise  me  where  I  may  have  such  a  ladder. 

Vol.  When  would  you  use  it  ?  pray,  sir,  tell  me  that. 

Duke.  This  very  night ;  for  love  is  like  a  child. 
That  longs  for  every  thing  that  he  can  come  by. 

Val.  By  seven  o'clock  I'll  get  you  such  a  ladder. 

Duke.  But,  hark  thee ;  I  will  go  to  her  alone ; 
How  shall  I  best  convey  the  ladder  thither  ? 

Val.  It  will  be  light,  my  lord,  that  you  may  bear  it 
Under  a  cloak  that  is  of  any  length. 

Duke.  A  cloak  as  long  as  thine  will  serve  the  turn  ? 

Val.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  Then  let  me  see  thy  cloak ; 

I'll  get  me  one  of  such  another  length. 

Val.  Why,  any  cloak  will  serve  the  turn,  my  lord. 

Duke.  How  shall  I  fashion  me  to  wear  a  cloak  ? — 
I  pray  thee,  let  me  feel  thy  cloak  upon  me. — 
What  letter  is  this  same  ?    What's  here  ? — To  Silvia  ! 

^   What  lets,  i.  e.  hinders. 
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And  here  an  engine  fit  for  my  proceeding  ? 

I'll  be  so  bold  to  break  the  seal  for  once.        [^Rra^f. 

My  thoughts  do  harhowr  with  my  Silvia  nigkdy; 

And  dava  tkiy  are  to  me^  ^hat  9mi  Atm fyi^ig  i 
0,  could  their  fiMMter  come  tmdgo  at  Ugkbfy 

Himt^  would  lod^  where  eentelett  Aey  are  lying. 
My  herald  Aoaghte  in  ^  pure  boeom  rett  them; 

While  /,  their  king^  that  thither  them  imp6rtumey 
Do  curee  the  i^raee  that  with  euch  grace  hath  bMdthemy 

Becalm  myee^do  ward  my  eervatdi  fmtum: 
leuree  myeeffyfir^^  tAgr  are  eeid  by  me^ 
That  Owyehouldhariam- whore  their  krdahoM  be. 
What's  here  t 
SilmOythisnighilwUlei^firamehieeAeel 

'Tis  80 ;  and  here's  the  ladder  for  the  purpose. — 
Why,  Phaeton  (for  thou  art  Merop's  son,)'* 
Wilt  thou  aspire  to  guide  the  heavenly  car. 
And  with  thy  daring  folly  bum  the  world  ? 
Wilt  thou  reach  stars  because  they  shine  on  thee  ? 
Go,  base  intruder !  0Ter>weening  slave ! 
Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates ; 
And  think,  my  patience,  more  than  thy  desert. 
Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence : 
Thank  me  for  this,  more  than  for  all  the  favours 
Which,  all  too  much,  I  hare  bestow'd  on  thee. 
But  if  thou  linger  in  my  territories 
Longer  than  8\%nfte8t  expedition 
Will  give  thee  time  to  leave  onr  royal  court, 
By  heaven,  my  %vrath  shall  far  exceed  the  love 
I  ever  bore  my  daughter,  or  thyself. 

'*  For^  {.  e.  cmoe,  or  beemm. 

"  "  Thou  art  Phaeton  in  thy  ruhnew,  but  without  his  pre- 
tensions;  thon  art  not  the  son  of  a  divinity,  but  a  terra  fliu*^  a 
low-bom  wretch ;  Merops  is  thy  true  father,  with  whom  Phae- 
ton was  falsely  reproached." — Johmmm, 
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Be  gone,  I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excuse, 
But,  as  thou  lov'st  thy  life,  make  speed  from  hence. 

\_Exit  Duke. 
Vol.  And  why  not  death,  rather  than  living  torment? 
To  die,  is  to  be  banish'd  from  myself; 
And  Silvia  is  myself :  banish'd  from  her, 
Is  self  from  self ;  a  deadly  banishment ! 
What  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  seen  ? 
What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by  ? 
Unless  it  be  to  think  that  she  is  by. 
And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfections^, 
Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night. 
There  is  no  musick  in  the  nightingale ; 
Unless  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day. 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon. 
She  is  my  essence ;  and  I  leave  to  be. 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
Foster'd,  illumin'd,  cherish'd,  kept  alive. 
I  fly  not  death ;  to  fly  is  deadly  doom^^; 
Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death ; 
But,  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life. 

Enter  Proteus  and  Launce. 

Pro.  Run,  boy,  run,  run,  and  seek  him  out. 
Laun.  So-ho  !  so-ho  ! 
Pro.  What  seest  thou  ? 

Laun.  Him  we  go  to  find;  there's  not  a  hairs'*  on's 
head,  but  'tis  a  Valentine. 
Pro.  Valentine? 

*'  And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfection. 

"  Animum  pictura  pascit  inani."  —  Virgil. 
'  The  folio  misprints  "  to  fly  his  deadly  doom.*'     Proteus 
has  before  said  "  to  be  banished  from  Silvia  is  to  die."     He  now 
says  I  do  not  escape  death  by  departing ;  to  depart  is  deadly 
doom ;  if  I  fly  hence  I  fly  away  from  life. 

'••  Launce  is  still  quibbling,  he  is  running  down  the  /tare -he 
started  when  he  first  entered. 
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VaJ.  No. 

Pro.  Who  then  ?  his  spirit  ? 

Vol,  Neither. 

Pro.  What  then? 

Vol.  Nothing. 

Laun.  Can  nothing  sjx»ak  ?  master,  shall  I  strike? 

Pro.  Whom  would'st  thou  strike  ? 

Laun.  Nothing. 

Pro.  Villain,  forbear. 

Laun.  Why,  sir,  I'll  strike  nothing  :  I  pray  you — 

Pro.  Sirrah,  T  «nv    f.»rlM>nr :    Friend  Valentine,  a 


Vol.  My  ears  are  sioppci,  and  cannot  luar  pMwl 
news," 
So  much  of  had  already  hath  ponen'd  them. 

Pro.  Then  in  dumb  silence  will  I  bury  mine, 
For  they  are  hanh,  untunable,  and  bad. 

VaL  Is  Silvia  dead  ? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Vol.  No  Valentine,  indeed,  for  sacred  ijiivia! — 
Hath  she  forsworn  me  ? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Val.  No  Valentine,  if  Silvia  have  forsworn  me! — 
What  is  your  news  ? 

Laun.  Sir,  there's  a  proclamation  that  you  are  va- 
nish'd. 

Pro.  That  thou  art  banished,  O,  that's  the  news : 
From  hence,  from  Silvia,  and  from  me,  thy  friend. 

Vol.  O,  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already, 
And  now  excess  of  it  will  make  me  surfeit. 
Doth  Silvia  know  that  I  am  banished  ? 

'*  Ntw  it  hers  naed  as  a  noon  singnlar.  Florio  tuns  it  as 
both  singular  and  ploraL  Dr.  Latham,  in  his  Knglijih  Grammar, 
p.  62,  observes  thitit,  **  the  weed  mk«  ii^  in  respect  to  it«  original 
form,  plural ;  in  re^Mct  to  its  meaning  eithsr  rfngwlar  or  plural, 
■oat  fkvqafeatly  the  ~ 
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Pro.  Ay,  ay ;  and  she  hath  offer  d  to  the  doom, 
(Which,  unrevers'd,  stands  in  effectual  force,) 
A  sea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears  : 
Those  at  her  father's  churlish  feet  she  tender'd ; 
With  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  humble  self; 
Wringing  her  hands,  whose  whiteness  so  became  them, 
As  if  but  now  they  waxed  pale  for  woe : 
But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up, 
Sad  sighs,  deep  groans,  nor  silver-shedding  tears. 
Could  penetrate  her  uncompassionate  sire ; 
But  Valentine,  if  he  be  ta'en,  must  die. 
Besides,  her  intercession  chaf 'd  him  so 
When  she  for  thy  repeal  was  suppliant. 
That  to  close  prison  he  commanded  her, 
With  many  bitter  threats  of  'biding  there. 

Val.  No  more;  unless  the  next  word  that  thou 
speak'st. 
Have  some  malignant  pow'r  upon  my  life : 
If  so,  I  pray  thee,  breathe  it  in  mine  ear, 
As  ending  anthem  ^^  of  my  endless  dolour. 

Pro.  Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  can'st  not  help, 
And  study  help  for  that  which  thou  lament'st. 
Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good. 
Here  if  thou  stay,  thou  canst  not  see  thy  love ; 
Besides,  thy  staying  will  abridge  thy  life. 
Hope  is  a  lover  s  staff;  walk  hence  with  that. 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 
Thy  letters  may  be  here,  though  thou  art  hence ; 
Which,  being  writ  to  me,  shall  be  deliver'd 
Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love^^. 

^^  We  should  unquestionably  read  "  ending  ^men .' "  as  ap- 
pears from  the  context, — "  the  next  word  that  thou  speak'st." 
"  So  in  Hamlet : 

"  These  to  her  excellent  white  bosom." 
To  understand  this  mode  of  addressing  letters,  &c.  it  should  be 
known  that  women  anciently  had  a  pocket  in  the  forepart  of  tlreir 
stays,  in  which  they  carried  not  only  love  letters  and  love  tokens, 
I.  L 
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The  time  now  serves  not  to  expostulate  : 
Come,  I'll  convey  thee  through  the  city  gate ; 
And,  ere  I  part  with  thee,  confer  at  large 
Of  all  that  may  concern  thy  love-affairs : 
As  thou  lov'st  SilWa,  though  not  for  thyself, 
Regard  thy  danger,  and  along  \nth  me. 

Vol.  I  pray  thee,  Launce,  an  if  thou  seest  my  Iwy, 
Bid  him  make  haste,  and  meet  me  at  the  north  gate. 

Pro.  Oo,  sirrah,  find  him  out    Come,  Valentine. 

VaL  O  mj  dear  SiUna  !  hapless  Valentine ! 

[^Exeunt  Valentine  and  Proteus. 

Lamn.  I  am  but  a  fool,  look  you ;  and  yet  I  have 
the  \%it  to  think,  my  master  is  a  kind  of  a  knave:  Init 
that's  all  one,  if  he  be  but  one  knave.  He  lives  not 
now,  that  knows  me  to  be  in  love :  yet  I  am  in  love ; 
bat  a  team  of  horse  shall  not  pluck  that  from  me ; 
nor  who  'tis  I  love,  and  yet  'tis  a  woman  :  but  what 
woman,  I  will  not  tell  myself:  and  yet  'tis  a  milk* 
maid  :  yet  'tis  not  a  maid,  for  she  hath  had  gossips*^  : 
jret  'tis  a  maid,  for  she  is  her  master's  maid,  and  serves 
for  wages.  She  hath  more  qualities  than  a  water- 
spaniel, — which  is  much  in  a  bare  '^  christian.  Here 
is  the  catc-Iog  [^PuUifty  out  a  paper^  of  her  condi- 
tion*.    Imprimis,  8ke  oam/etek  and  carry.     Why,  a 

but  even  their  money,  Ac  In  many  part«  of  Enj^land  ni«tic 
danneJ*  ttill  continue  the  practice.  A  very  old  lady  informrd 
Mr.  SCMveu,  that  when  it  waa  the  flMhion  to  wear  very  promi- 
nent itaTi  it  wae  the  cnatom  for  stratafan  or  gallantry  to  drop 
ita  literary  favours  within  the  troni  of  them. 

'*  GouifM  not  only  signify  those  who  answer  for  a  child  m 
baptism,  bat  the  tattling  wemsn  wlio  attend  Iyings*in.  The 
quibble  la  evident 

**  Ban  haa  two  aenaes^  aisrs  and  makti.  Lannee^  qalbbling 
on,  naes  it  in  both  senses,  and  opposes  the  naked  ftmdk  to  the 
water-spaniel  ooverocl  watft  Aotr*  ofrtmarkabU  thidkme$$. 

*  **  Qmdition^  honest  behaviour  or  demeanour  in  living,  a 
custume  or  facion.  Moa.  Moris,  facon  defaire." — Baret.  'ITie 
old  copy  reads  emtKHem,  which  was  chnged  to  amdition$  by 
Bowe. 
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horse  can  do  no  more ;  nay,  a  horse  cannot  fetch,  but 
only  carry ;  therefore  is  she  better  than  a  jade.  Item, 
She  can  milk;  look  you,  a  sweet  virtue  in  a  maid  with 
clean  hands. 

Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  How  now,  signior  Launce?  what  news  with 
your  mastership  ? 

Laun.  With  my  master's  ship  ?  why  it  is  at  sea. 

Speed.  Well,  your  old  vice  still,  mistake  the  word : 
What  news  then  in  your  paper  ? 

Laun.  The  blackest  news  that  ever  thou  heard'st 

Speed.  Why,  man,  how  black  ? 

Laun.  Why,  as  black  as  ink. 

Speed.  Let  me  read  them. 

Laun.  Fie  on  thee,  jolt-head;  thou  canst  not  read. 

Speed.  Thou  liest,  I  can. 

Laun.  I  will  try  thee :  Tell  me  this ;  Who  begot  thee  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  the  son  of  my  grandfather^^. 

Laun.  O  illiterate  loiterer !  it  was  the  son  of  thy 
grandmother :  this  proves  that  thou  canst  not  read. 

Speed.  Come,  fool,  come  :  try  me  in  thy  paper. 

Laun.  There  :  and  saint  Nicholas  ^^  be  thy  speed  ! 

Speed.  Imprimis,  She  can  milk. 

Laun.  Ay,  that  she  can. 

Speed.  Item,  She  brews  good  ale. 

^'  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  mother  only  knows  the  le- 
gitimacy of  the  child.  Launce  infers  that  if  Speed  could  read, 
he  must  have  read  this  well  known  observation. 

^"^  St.  Nicliolas  presided  over  scholars,  who  were  therefore 
called  St.  Nicholas'  clerks ;  either  because  the  legend  makes  this 
saint  to  have  been  a  bishop  while  yet  a  boy,  or  from  his  ha%ing 
restored  three  young  scholars  to  life.  The  parish  clerks  of  Lon- 
don finding  that  scholars,  more  usually  termed  clerks,  were  under 
the  patronage  of  this  saint,  conceived  that  clerks  of  any  kind 
might  have  the  same  right,  and  accordingly  took  him  as  their 
patron,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  woolcombers  did  St.  Blaise, 
who  was  martyred  with  an  instrument  like  a  carding  comb ,-  the 
naihnakers  St.  Clou ;  and  the  booksellers  St.  John  Port  Latin. 
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Laun.  And  therefore  comes  the  proverb, — Bless- 
ing of  your  heart,  you  brew  good  ale. 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  sere. 

Laun.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  can  she  so  ? 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  knit 

Laun.  What  need  a  man  care  for  a  stock  with  a 
wench,  when  she  can  knit  him  a  stock". 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  tposk  and  mxmr, 

Laun.  A  special  Tirtue ;  for  then  she  need  not  Ikj 
washed  and  scotir'd. 

Speed,  Item,  She  can  gpin. 

Laun.  Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels,  when 
■he  can  spin  for  her  living. 

S^feed.  Item,  She  hath  many  nameless  virtues. 

Laun.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  bastard  virtues ; 
that,  indeed,  know  not  their  fathers,  and  therefore 
have  no  names. 

Speed.  Here  f (Mow  her  vices. 

Laun.  Close  at  the  heels  of  her  virtues. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  nol  to  be  kitted^*  fasting^  in  re- 
spect of  her  breath, 

Laun.  Well,  that  fault  maybe  mended  with  a  break- 
fast :  Read  on. 

Speed,  Itenky  She  hoA  a  sweet  mmith^. 

Laun,  That  makes  amends  for  her  sour  breath. 

Speed.  Item,  She  doth  talk  in  her  sleep. 

Laun.  It's  no  matter  for  that,  so  she  sleep  not  in 
her  talk. 

Speed.  Item,  J^e  is  slow  in  words. 

Laun.  O  villain,  that  set  this  down  among  her  vices ! 
To  be  slow  in  words,  is  a  woman's  only  virtue  :  I  pray 
thee,  out  with't ;  and  place  it  for  her  chief  virtue. 

*  Stocky  L  c  stocking, 

•*  Kia$ed  is  not  in  the  old  copy,  Rowc  introduced  it. 

*  Speed  uses  the  term  a  tweet  mouth  in  the  sense  of  a  mvert 
tooth ;  but  Launce  chooses  to  understand  it  in  the  literal  and 
laudatory  sense.  0»tgTave  renders  "  Friand^  A  stpcet-lipii,  dain- 
Ue-mouthed,  sweet-toothed,"  Sec. 
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Speed,  Item,  She  is  proud. 

Laun.  Out  with  that  too ;  it  was  Eve's  legacy,  and 
cannot  be  ta'en  from  her. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  no  teeth. 

Laun.  I  care  not  for  that  neither,  because  I  love 
crusts. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  curst. 

Laun.  Well,  the  best  is,  she  hath  no  teeth  to  bite. 

Speed.  Item,  She  will  often  praise  her  liquor. 

Laun.  If  her  liquor  be  good,  she  shall :  if  she  will 
not,  I  will ;  for  good  things  should  be  praised. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  too  liberal  ^^. 

Laun.  Of  her  tongue  she  cannot ;  for  that's  writ 
down  she  is  slow  of :  of  her  purse  she  shall  not ;  for 
that  I'll  keep  shut ;  now  of  another  thing  she  may ; 
and  that  cannot  I  help.     Well,  proceed. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit^,  and 
more  faults  than  hairs,  and  more  wealth  than  faults. 

Laun.  Stop  there;  I'll  have  her:  she  was  mine,  and 
not  mine,  twice  or  thrice  in  that  last  article :  Rehearse 
that  once  more. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit.- — 

Laun.  More  hair  than  wit, — ^it  may  be ;  I'll  prove 
it :  The  cover  of  the  salt  hides  the  salt^^,  and  there- 
fore it  is  more  than  the  salt ;  the  hair  that  covers  the 
wit,  is  more  than  the  wit;  for  the  greater  hides  the  less. 
What's  next  ? 

^^  Liberal  is  licentious^  free,  frank,  beyond  honesty  or  decency. 
Thus  in  Othello,  Desdemona  says  of  lago :  "  is  he  not  a  most 
profane  and  liberal  counsellor." 

^^  This  was  an  old  familiar  proverb,  of  which  Steevens  has 
given  many  examples.  I  will  add  one  from  Florio :  "  A  tisty- 
tosty  wag  feather,  more  haire  than  wit." 

^^  The  ancient  English  saltcellar  was  very  different  from  the 
modern,  being  a  large  piece  of  plate,  generally  much  ornamented, 
with  a  cover  to  keep  the  salt  clean.  There  was  but  one  on-the 
dinner  table,  which  was  placed  near  the  top,  and  those  who  sat 
below  it  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  inferior  condition  to  those 
who  sat  above  it. 
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Speed.  And  more  faults  than  hairs. — 

Laun.  That's  monstrous :  O,  that  that  were  out ! 

Speed.  And  more  tceoItJi  than  faults. 

Laun.  Why,  that  word  makes  the  faults  gra- 
cious^ :  Well,  I'll  have  her :  and  if  it  be  a  match,  as 
nothing  is  impossible, — 

Speed.  What  then  ? 

Laun,  Why,  then  will  I  tell  thee,  that  thy  master 
•tap  for  thee  at  the  north-gate. 

Speed.  For  me  ? 

Laun.  For  thee  ?  ay  ;  who  art  thou  ?  he  hath  staid 
for  a  better  man  than  thee. 

Speed.  And  must  I  go  to  him  ? 

Latin.  Thou  must  run  to  him,  for  thou  hast  staid 
so  long,  that  going  will  scarce  lenre  the  turn. 

Speed,  Why  didft  not  tell  me  sooner  ?  'pox  of  your 
loYe-letten !  lExit. 

Laun.  Now  will  he  be  swinged  for  reading  my  let- 
ter :  An  unmannerly  slave,  that  will  thrust  himself 
into  secrets  I  I'll  after,  to  rejoice  in  the  boy's  correc- 
tion. [^Exit. 

ScBNB  II.    The  tame.    A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 
Enter  Dukb  and  Thurio;  Proteus  hehiml. 

Duke.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not,  but  that  she  will  love  you, 
Now  Valentine  is  banish'd  from  her  sight. 

Thu.  Since  his  exile  she  hath  despis'd  me  most. 
Forsworn  my  company,  and  rail'd  at  me, 
That  I  am  desperate  of  obtaining  her. 

Duke.  This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trenched^  in  ice;  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form. 
A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts, 

"   Gracious  WM  sometiiiies  used  for  favoured,  countmanctd. 
/ike  the  Italian  GraHato,  v.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 
Trtntkedj  i.  e.  cut^  carved;  from  the  Fr.  tram  her. 
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And  worthless  Valentine  shall  be  forgot. — 
How  now,  Sir  Proteus  ?  Is  your  countryman, 
According  to  our  proclamation,  gone  ? 

Pro.  Gone,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  My  daughter  takes  his  going  grievously. 

Pro.  A  little  time,  my  lord,  will  kill  that  grief. 

Duke.  So  I  believe ;  but  Thurio  thinks  not  so. — 
Proteus,  the  good  conceit  I  hold  of  thee, 
(For  thou  hast  shown  some  sign  of  good  desert), 
Makes  me  the  better  to  confer  with  thee. 

Pro.  Longer  than  I  prove  loyal  to  your  grace, 
Let  me  not  live  to  look  upon  your  grace. 

Duke.  Thou  know'st,  how  willingly  I  would  effect 
The  match  between  Sir  Thurio  and  my  daughter. 

Pro.  I  do,  my  lord. 

Duke.  And  also,  I  think,  thou  art  not  ignorant 
How  she  opposes  her  against  my  will. 

Pro.  She  did,  my  lord,  when  Valentine  was  here. 

Duke.  Ay,  and  perversely  she  persevers  so. 
What  might  we  do,  to  make  the  girl  forget 
The  love  of  Valentine,  and  love  Sir  Thurio  ? 

Pro.  The  best  way  is  to  slancer  Valentine 
With  falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent ; 
Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 

Duke.  Ay,  but  she'll  think  that  it  is  spoke  in  hate. 

Pro.  Ay,  if  his  enemy  deliver  it : 
Therefore  it  must,  with  circumstance^,  be  spoken 
By  one,  whom  she  esteemeth  as  his  friend. 

Duke.  Then  you  must  undertake  to  slander  him. 

Pro.  And  that,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  loth  to  do : 
'Tis  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman ; 
Especially  against  his  very^  friend. 

'■^  With  circumstance,  i.  e.  with  the  addition  of  such  incidental 
particulars  as  may  induce  belief. 

^  Very.,  that  is,  true;  from  the  Lat.  verus.  Massinger  tails 
one  of  his  plays  "  A  Very  Woman." 
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Duke.  Where  your  good  word  cannot  advantage  him, 
Your  slander  never  can  endamage  him  ; 
Therefore  the  office  is  indifferent, 
Being  entreated  to  it  by  your  friend. 

Pro,  You  have  prevail'd,  my  lord  :  if  I  can  do  it. 
By  aught  that  I  can  speak  in  his  dispraise^ 
She  shall  not  long  continue  love  to  him. 
But  say,  this  weed*  her  love  from  Valentine, 
It  follows  not  that  she  will  love  Sir  Thurio. 

Hiu.  Therefore,  as  you  unwind  her  love  from  him, 
Lest  it  should  ravel,  and  be  good  to  none, 
Yoa  must  pro\nde  to  bottom  it  on  me^ : 
Which  must  be  done,  by  pniisiiig  me  as  much  v 

As  you  in  worth  dispmise  Sir  Valentine. 

Duke,  And,  Proteus,  we  dare  trust  you  in  this  kind ; 
Becauae  we  know,  on  Valentine's  report. 
You  are  already  lore's  firm  votary. 
And  cannot  soon  revolt  and  change  your  mind. 
Upon  this  warrant  shall  you  have  access, 
Where  you  with  Silvia  may  confer  at  large ; 
For  she  is  lumpish,  heavy,  melancholy. 
And,  for  your  friend's  sake,  will  be  glad  of  you ; 
Where  you  may  temper  her,  by  your  persuasion. 
To  hate  young  Valentine,  and  love  my  friend. 

Pro,  As  much  as  I  can  do,  I  will  effect : — 
But  you.  Sir  Thurio,  are  not  sharp  enough  ; 
You  must  lay  lime*,  to  tangle  her  desires, 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhymes, 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  serviceable  vows. 

Duke.  Ay,  much  is  the  force  of  heaven-bred  poesy. 

Pro.  Say,  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 
You  sacrifice  your  tears,  your  sighs,  your  heait : 

*  The  corrector  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  substitutes  teean. 

*  As  you  unwind  her  love  from  him,  make  me  the  bottom  on 
which  you  wind  it.  A  bottom  is  the  housewife's  term  for  a  ball 
of  thread  wound  upon  a  central  body. 

*  KwUy  L  e.  birdUme. 
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Write  till  your  ink  be  dry ;  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again ;  and  frame  some  feeling  line, 
That  may  discover  such  integrity'^ : — 
For  Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poet's  sinews ; 
Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and  stones. 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 
Forsake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands. 
After  your  dire-lamenting  elegies, 
Visit  by  night  your  lady's  chamber  window 
With  some  sweet  consort^ :  to  their  instruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump  9;  the  night's  dead  silence 
Will  well  become  such  sweet  complaining  grievance. 
This,  or  else  nothing,  will  inherit  her^°. 

Duke.  This  discipline  shews  thou  hast  been  in  love. 

Thu.  And  thy  advice  this  night  I'll  put  in  practice  : 
Therefore,  sweet  Proteus,  my  direction-giver. 
Let  us  into  the  city  presently 
To  sort"  some  gentlemen  well  skiU'd  in  music  : 
I  have  a  sonnet,  that  will  serve  the  turn, 
To  give  the  onset  to  thy  good  advice. 

Duke.  About  it,  gentlemen. 

'  "  That  may  discover  such  integrity"  i.  e.  display  such  sincerity 
of  feeling,  as  the  alleged  sacrifice  of  tears,  sighs,  and  hearts  im- 
plies. Malone  suspected  that  a  line  following  this  had  been  lost, 
which,  with  the  temerity  of  the  corrector  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio, 
ventures  to  supply.     But  in  fact  nothing  is  wanting. 

^  The  old  copy  has  consort,  which,  according  to  Bullokar  and 
Phillips,  signified  "  a  set  or  company  of  musicians."  If  we  print 
concert,  as  Malone  would  have  it,  the  relative  pronoun  their  has 
no  correspondent  word.  It  is  true  that  Shakspeare  frequently 
refers  to  words  not  expressed,  but  implied,  in  the  former  part  of 
a  sentence.  But  the  reference  here  is  to  consort,  as  appears  by 
the  subsequent  words,  "  to  tlieir  instruments." 

^  A  dump  was  the  ancient  term  for  a  melancholy  piece  of 
music,  and  also  for  a  mournful  poem. 

*"  To  inherit  is  sometimes  used  by  Shakspeare  for  to  obtain 
possession  of,  without  any  idea  of  acquiring  by  inheritance.  Mil- 
ton in  Comus  has  disinherit  Chaos,  meaning  only  to  dispossess,  it. 

"  To  sort,  to  choose  out,  or  array  for  a  consort. 
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Pro.  We'll  wait  upon  your  grace  till  after  supper 
And  afterward  determine  our  proceedings. 

Dukt,  Even  now  about  it ;  I  will  pardon  you. 

ACT  IV. 

ScBNB  I.     A  Fore$t^  near  Mantua. 

jBWAr  cerinm  Out-laws. 

1  (hdam. 
ELLOWS,  stand  fast ;  I  see  a  paawngcr. 
2  OuL  Iftlierebeteii,  shrink  not,  but  down 


Valbntinb  and  Spbbd. 

3  OuL  Stand,  sir,  and  throw  us  that  you  have  about 
you; 
If  not,  we'll  make  you  sit,  and  rifle  you. 

Speed,  Sir,  we  are  undone  !  these  are  the  villains 
That  all  the  travellers  do  fear  so  much. 

VaL  'blLj  friends, — 

1  OuL  That's  not  so,  sir ;  we  are  your  enemies. 

2  Out.  Peace ;  we'll  hear  him. 

3  OuL  Ay,  by  "iv  K.  ir<l    m  111  wo  :  for  he  is  a  pro- 
per* man. 

Vol,  Then  know,  tuat  i  riavc  j  it  tic  wealth  to  lose; 
A  man  I  am,  cross'd  with  adversity : 
My  riches  are  these  poor  habiliments, 
Of  which  if  you  should  here  disfurnish  me, 
You  take  the  sum  and  substance  that  I  have. 

2  Out  Whither  travel  you  ? 

Vol.  To  Verona. 

1  Out.  Whence  came  you  ? 

Vol.  From  Milan. 

'  A  proptr  man,  was  a  oonely,  talU  or  well  proportioned  man. 
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3  Out.  Have  you  long  sojourned  there  ? 
Val.  Some  sixteen  months ;  and  longer  might  have 
staid, 
If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  me. 

1  Out'  What,  were  you  banish'd  thence? 
Val.  I  was. 

2  Out.  For  what  offence  ? 

Val.  For  that  which  now  torments  me  to  rehearse : 

1  kill'd  a  man,  whose  death  I  much  repent ; 
But  yet  I  slew  him  manfuUy  in  fight. 
Without  false  vantage,  or  base  treachery. 

1  Out.  Why  ne'er  repent  it,  if  it  were  done  so ; 
But  were  you  banish'd  for  so  small  a  fault  ? 

Val.  I  was,  and  held  me  glad  of  such  a  doom . 

2  Out.  Have  you  the  tongues  ? 

Val.  My  youthful  travel  therein  made  me  happy ; 
Or  else  I  often  had  been  miserable. 

3  Out.  By  the  bare  scalp  of  Robin  Hood's  fat  friar-. 
This  fellow  were  a  king  for  our  wild  faction. 

1  Out.  We'U  have  him.     Sirs,  a  word. 
Speed.  Master,  be  one  of  them  ; 

It  is  an  honourable  kind  of  thievery. 
Val.  Peace,  villain ! 

2  Out  TeU  us  this :  Have  you  any  thing  to  take  to  ? 
Val.  Nothing  but  my  fortune. 

3  Out.  Know,  then,  that  some  of  us  are  gentlemen. 
Such  as  the  fury  of  ungovern'd  youth 

Thrust  from  the  company  of  awful -^  men  : 
Myself  was  from  Verona  banished. 
For  practising  to  steal  away  a  lady, 

^  Friar  Tuck,  one  of  the  associates  of  Robin  Hood. 

'  "  Awful  men,"  i.  e.  honest  men.  This  word  is  here  only  an- 
other form  of  the  0.  E,  Aefald  simplex ;  it  is  compounded  of  a 
one,  diadifold.  We  have  it  again  in  the  sense  of  rightful  and 
lawful,  in  several  other  places,  as  in  K.  Richard  II,  Act  iii.  Sc.  3, 

2  K.  Henry  IV.  Act  iv.  Sc.  1 ;  Pericles,  Act  ii.  Gower's  Cho- 
rus, &c. 
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An  heir*,  and  near  allied  unto  the  duke. 

2  Out.  And  I  from  Mantua,  for  a  gentleman. 
Whom,  in  my  mood*,  I  stabbed  unto  the  heart. 

1  Out.  And  I,  for  such  like  petty  crimes  as  these. 
But  to  the  purpose ;  for  we  cite  our  faults. 

That  they  may  hold  excus'd  our  lawless  livet ; 
And,  partly,  seeing  you  are  beautify'd 
With  goodly  shape ;  and  by  your  own  report 
A  linguist ;  and  a  man  of  such  perfection, 
As  we  do  in  our  quality^  much  %vant ; — 

2  OtU,  Indeed,  because  you  are  a  banish'd  man, 
Tlierefoie,  above  the  rat,  we  parley  to  you  : 

Are  you  content  to  be  oar  general  ? 

To  make  a  virtue  of  neoeauty, 

And  live,  as  we  do,  in  this  \%nldemc8s  ? 

3  Out  What  say'st  thou  ?  wilt  thou  be  of  our  consort  ? 
Say  ay,  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all ; 

We'll  do  thee  homage,  and  be  rul'd  by  thee. 
Love  thee  as  oar  commander  and  our  king. 

1  OuL  But  if  thou  scorn  our  courtesy,  thou  dicst. 

2  OhL  Thou  shalt  not  live  to  brag  what  we  have 

offer'd. 
Vol.  I  take  your  offer,  and  will  live  with  you ; 
Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 
On  silly  women,  or  poor  passengen. 

3  Out  No,  we  detest  such  vUe  base  practices. 
Come,  go  with  us,  we'll  bring  thee  to  our  caves^. 
And  shew  thee  all  the  treasure  we  have  got ; 
Which,  with  ourselves,  all  rest  at  thy  dispose. 

\_Exeunt. 

*  The  old  copy  has  **  And  heir,  and  neece^  netrt  being  pro- 
bably the  old  ozthogr^y ;  kdr  waa  f<Minerly  of  both  geaden 
elsewhere  we  hare  Merc  miqiriiitad  for  mmcc 

*  Mood  ia  anger  or  reMntmeBt 

*  Qvality,  L  e.  condition^  profe$ritm^  occvpation^  v.  ITamlet, 
Act.  ii.  Sc.  2. 

'  The  folio  misprints  this  crewes,  Mr.  Collier's  folio  substitutes 
cave.  The  robbers  had  more  than  one  cave,  as  appears  from  a 
future  scene. 
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Scene  II.     Milan.     Court  of  the  Palace, 

Enter  Proteus. 
Pro.  Already  have  I  been  false  to  Valentine, 
And  now  I  must  be  as  unjust  to  Thurio. 
Under  the  colour  of  commending  him, 
I  have  access  my  own  love  to  prefer ; 
But  Silvia  is  too  fair,  too  true,  too  holy. 
To  be  corrupted  with  my  worthless  gifts. 
When  I  protest  true  loyalty  to  her. 
She  twits  me  with  my  falsehood  to  my  friend ; 
When  to  her  beauty  I  commend  my  vows. 
She  bids  me  think,  how  I  have  been  forsworn 
In  breaking  faith  with  Julia  whom  I  lov  d  : 
And,  notwithstanding  all  her  sudden  quips  ^, 
The  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope. 
Yet,  spaniel-like,  the  more  she  spurns  my  love. 
The  more  it  grows  and  fawneth  on  her  still. 
But  here  comes  Thurio ;  now  must  we  to  her  window, 
And  give  some  evening  music  to  her  ear. 

Enter  Thurio,  and  Musicians. 

Thu.  How  now.  Sir  Proteus  ?  are  you  crept  before 
us? 

Pro.  Ay,  gentle  Thurio ;  for,  you  know,  that  love 
Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go. 

Thu.  Ay,  but  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  love  not  here. 

Pro.  Sir,  but  I  do ;  or  else  I  would  be  hence . 

Thu.  Who?  Silvia? 

Pro.  Ay,  Silvia, — for  your  sake. 

Thu.  I  thank  you  for  your  own.  Now,  gentlemen, 
Let's  tune,  and  to  it  lustily  a  while. 

'  Sudden  quips,  hasty,  passionate  reproaches. 
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Host,  cU  a  distance;  and  Julia  mi  botfs  dot/iet. 

Host.  Now,  my  young  guest !  methinks  you're  ally- 
cholly ;  I  pray  you,  why  is  it  ? 

Jtd.  Marry,  mine  host,  because  I  cannot  be  merry. 

Hott  CJome,  we'll  hare  you  merry  :  I'll  bring  you 
where  you  shall  hear  music,  and  see  the  gentleman 
that  you  ask'd  for. 

Jtd.  But  shall  I  hear  him  speak  ? 

ffotL  Aj,  that  you  shall. 

JuL  That  will  be  music.  [^MmirjJor/s. 

HotL  Hark!  hark! 

JtiL  Is  be  among  tliese  ? 

ffotL  Ay :  but  pesoe,  let's  hear  em. 

SoNO. 
WkoisSUmaf   Wkaiitikef 

That  aS  mtr  twamt  eommend  her  f 
ffofyyfttitf  mud  wim  w  fke: 

The  heavens  such  grace  did  lend  her. 
Thai  the  might  admired  be. 

It  the  kind,  as  the  it /air  f 

For  beauty  tivet  with  kindnett : 
Late  doth  to  her  eget  repair. 

To  help  him  of  his  Uindnete; 
Andy  being  helpd,  inhabits  there. 

Then  to  Silvia  let  us  ting. 

That  Silvia  it  excelling  ; 
She  excels  eadi  mortal  thing. 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling  : 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 

HosL  How  now?  you*  are  sadder  than  you  were 
before; 

'  The  old  copy  transposes  the  words  and  prints  "  are  you." 
The  correction  is  made  in  my  2nd  folio.  The  punctuation  of 
both  the  folioe  shows  this  to  be  the  true  reading. 
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How  do  you,  man  ?  the  music  likes  you  not. 

Jul.  You  mistake ;  the  musician  likes  me  not. 

Host.  Why,  my  pretty  youth  ? 

Jul.  He  plays  false,  father. 

Host.  How  ?  out  of  tune  on  the  strings  ? 

Jul.  Not  so ;  but  yet  so  false  that  he  grieves  my 
very  heart-strings. 

Host.  You  have  a  quick  ear. 

Jul.  Ay,  I  would  I  were  deaf !  it  makes  me  have 
a  slow  heart. 

Host.  I  perceive,  you  delight  not  in  music. 

Jul.  Not  a  whit,  when  it  jars  so. 

Host.  Hark,  what  fine  change  is  in  the  music ! 

Jul.  Ay ;  that  change  is  the  spite. 

Host.  You  would  have  them  always  play  but  one 
thing  ? 

Jul.  I  would  always  have  one  play  but  one  thing. 
But,  host,  doth  this  Sir  Proteus,  that  we  talk  on,  often 
resort  unto  this  gentlewoman  ? 

Host.  I  tell  you  what  Launce,  his  man,  told  me,  he 
loved  her  out  of  all  nick^. 

Jul.  Where  is  Launce  ? 

Host.  Gone  to  seek  his  dog ;  which,  to-morrow,  by 
his  master's  command,  he  must  carry  for  a  present  to 
his  lady. 

Jul.  Peace  !  stand  aside  !  the  company  parts. 

Pro.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  you !  I  will  so  plead, 
That  you  shall  say,  my  cunning  drift  excels. 

Thu.  Where  meet  we  ? 

Pro.  At  Saint  Gregory's  well. 

Thu.  Farewell.         [JExeunt  Thu.  and  Musicians. 

Silvia  appears  above,  at  her  window. 
Pro.  Madam,  good  even  to  your  ladyship. 

^  Out  of  all  nick,  i.  e.  out  of  all  reckoning  or  count ;  reckon- 
ings were  kept  upon  nicked  or  notched  sticks  or  tallies. 
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Sil.  I  thank  you  for  your  music,  gentlemen : 
Who  is  that,  that  spake  ? 

Pro.  One,  lady,  if  you  knew  his  pure  heart's  truth, 
You'd  quickly  leam  to  know  him  by  his  voice. 

Sil.  Sir  Proteus,  as  I  take  it. 

Pro.  Sir  ProCeos,  gentle  lady,  and  your  servant 

Sil,  What  is  your  will  ? 

Pro,  That  I  may  compass*  yours 

SU,  You  have  your  wish  ;  my  will  is  even  this, — 
That  presently  you  hie  you  home  to  bed. 
Thou  subtle^  peijur'd,  false,  disloyal  man  I 
Think'st  thou,  I  am  so  shallow,  so  conceitless, 
To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery. 
That  hast  deceiv'd  so  many  with  thy  vows  ? 
Return,  return,  and  make  thy  love  amends. 
For  me, — by  this  pale  queen  of  night  I  swear, 
I  am  so  far  from  granting  thy  request. 
That  I  despise  thee  for  thy  wrongfiil  suit ; 
And  by  and  by  intend  to  chide  myself. 
Even  for  this  time  I  spend  in  talking  to  theo. 

Pro.  I  grant,  sweet  love,  that  I  did  love  a  lady ; 
But  she  is  dead. 

JiL  'Twere  false,  if  I  should  speak  it ; 
For,  I  am  mrei  she  is  not  buried.  [^Asi/fe. 

SU,  Say,  that  she  be ;  yet  Valentine,  thy  friend, 
Survives ;  to  whom,  thyself  art  witness, 
I  am  betroth'd  :  And  art  thou  not  asham'd 
To  wrong  him  with  thy  importunacy  ? 

Pro.  I  likewise  hear,  that  Valentine  is  dead. 

Sil.  And  so  suppose  am  I ;  for  in  his  grave. 
Assure  thyself,  my  love  is  buried. 

Pro.  Sweet  lady,  let  me  rake  it  from  the  earth. 

*  CompoMt  is  here  uaed  in  the  sense  of  comprehend,  ot*ain^ 
odkieve.  Thu^  in  the  Mcny  Wive^  of  Windsor :  "  May  be  the 
knavt  bragged  of  that  ha  ctmld  not  coii^fKU$.^ 
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Sil.  Go  to  thy  lady's  grave,  and  call  hers  thence ; 
Or,  at  the  least,  in  hers  sepulchre  thine. 

Jul.  He  heard  not  that.  [_Aside. 

Pro.  Madam,  if  your  heart  be  so  obdurate. 
Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love, 
The  picture  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber ; 
To  that  m  speak,  to  that  I'll  sigh  and  weep : 
For,  since  the  substance  of  your  perfect  self 
Is  else  devoted,  I  am  but  a  shadow ; 
And  to  your  shadow  will  I  make  true  love. 

Jtd.  If  'twere  a  substance,  you  would,  sure,  de- 
ceive it, 
And  make  it  but  a  shadow,  as  I  am.  \^Aside. 

Sil.  I  am  very  loth  to  be  your  idol,  sir ; 
But,  since  your  falsehood  shall  become  you  well 
To  worship  shadows,  and  adore  false  shapes, 
Send  to  me  in  the  morning  and  I'll  send  it : 
And  so  good  rest. 

Pro.  As  wretches  have  o'ernight, 

That  wait  for  execution  in  the  morn. 

l^Bxeunt  Proteus  ;  and  Silvia  from  above. 

Jul.  Host,  will  you  go  ? 

Host.  By  my  hallidom^,  I  was  fast  asleep. 

Jtd.  Pray  you,  where  lies  Sir  Proteus  ? 

Host.  Marry,  at  my  house  :  Trust  me,  I  think  'tis 
almost  day. 

Jul.  Not  so ;  but  it  hath  been  the  longest  night 
That  e'er  I  watch'd,  and  the  most  heaviest*^.    [_jEx€unt. 

^  Halidom  properly  signifies  holiness,  faith,  sanctity,  the  ter- 
mination dome  is  similar  to  that  in  Kingdom,  Christendom,  and 
like  the  German  thum,  signified  place  or  thing.  Minsheu  says, 
Halidom,  an  old  word,  used  by  old  countrywomen  by  manner  of 
swearing ;  of  the  Saxon  word  halij&ome,  ex  halij,  i.  e.  sanctum ; 
and  dome,  dominum  and  judicium. 

^  The  double  superlative  is  very  often  used  by  the  writers  of 
Shakspeare's   time.      This  tends  to    support  the  reading  most 
busiest  in  the  first  scene  of  the  third  act  of  the  Tempest. 
I.  M 
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Scene  III.     The  sam^. 

Enter  Eolamour. 

BpL  This  is  the  hour  that  madAm  Silvia 
Entreated  me  to  call  and  know  her  mind  : 
There's  some  great  matter  she'd  employ  me  in. 
Madam,  madam ! 


Silvia  appeart  aboce^  at  k§r 

Sa,  Who  calls? 

SgL  Your  senrant,  and  yonr  friend ; 
One  that  attsndi  your  ladjihip's  command. 

SiL  Sir  Ef^amoor,  a  thousand  times  good-morrow. 

Kpl^  As  many,  worthy  lady,  to  yourself. 
According  to  your  ladyship's  impose  \ 
I  am  thus  early  come,  to  know  what  senrlce 
It  is  jrour  pleasure  to  command  me  in. 

SU,  O  Eglamour,  thou  art  a  gentleman, 
(Think  not,  I  flatter,  for  I  swear,  I  do  not), 
Valiant,  wise,  remorseful*,  well  accomplish'd. 
Thou  art  not  ignorant,  what  dear  good-will 
I  bear  unto  the  banish'd  Valentine ; 
Nor  how  my  father  would  enforce  me  marry 
Vain  Thurio,  whom  my  very  soul  abhorr'd. 
Thyself  hast  lov'd  ;  and  I  have  heard  thee  say, 
No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart, 
As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died. 
Upon  whose  grave  thou  vow'dst  pure  chastity*. 
Sir  Eglamour,  I  would  to  Valentine, 


is  imjmtetitm,  eommmmd;  a  Usk  wt  at  collsgs  In  ron- 
of  a  flmlt  to  ilill  caUsd  an  impwtitkm. 

*  lr  was  common  in  fanuK  affm  far  widoirera  and  widows  to 
nuik«  vowi  of  chaatity  In  honowr  of  thdr  decMWil  wiT(>ii  or  hii!>- 
iMuida.  BesidM  oboerving  Cho  vow,  tiM  widow  wm,  for  lifp,  to 
wwr  a  Tetl,  and  a  mooviaf  habit.    Th«  mum  ditCiDction  mav 
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To  Mantua,  where,  I  hear,  he  makes  abode ; 

And,  for  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pass, 

I  do  desire  thy  worthy  company, 

Upon  whose  faith  and  honour  I  repose. 

Urge  not  my  father  s  anger,  Eglamour, 

But  think  upon  my  grief,  a  lady's  grief; 

And  on  the  justice  of  my  flying  hence. 

To  keep  me  from  a  most  unholy  match, 

Which  heaven  and  fortune  still  reward  with  plagues. 

I  do  desire  thee,  even  from  a  heart 

As  full  of  sorrows  as  the  sea  of  sands, 

To  bear  me  company,  and  go  with  me  : 

If  not,  to  hide  what  I  have  said  to  thee, 

That  I  may  venture  to  depart  alone. 

Egl.  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances'* ; 
Which  since  I  know  they  virtuously  are  placed, 
I  give  consent  to  go  along  with  you ; 
Recking^  as  little  what  betideth  me. 
As  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune  you. 
When  will  you  go  ? 

Sil.  This  evening  coming. 

Egl.  Where  shall  I  meet  you  ? 

Sil.  At  friar  Patrick's  cell, 

Where  I  intend  holy  confession. 

have  been  made  in  respect  of  male  votarists ;  this  oirciimstaiK  c 
might  inform  the  players  how  Sir  Eglamour  should  be  dressed  j 
and  will  account  for  Silvia's  having  chosen  him  as  a  person  in 
whom  she  could  confide  without  injury  to  her  character. 

*  In  Shakspeare's  time  griefs  frequently  signified  grievances, 
and  the  present  instance  shows  that  in  return  grievance  was 
sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  grief. 

Tlie  annotator  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  adds  here  a  line,  something 
seeming  required  to  make  the  sense  consecutive :  after  "  Madam, 
I  pity,"  &c.  he  adds,  "  And  the  most  true  affections  that  you  bear.*' 
But  this  would  be  to  make  Sir  Eglamour  j)ity  the  true  affections 
of  Silvia !  as  well  as  the  griefs.  The  passage  as  it  stands  may 
be  intended  to  characterize  the  aflFectation  of  the  speaker  ? 

*  To  reck  is  to  care  for.  So  in  Hamlet:  "  And  recks  not  his' 
own  read," 
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Egl.  I  will  not  fail  your  ladphip :  good-morrow, 
Oentle  lady. 

SiL  Grood-morrow,  kind  Sir  Eglamour. 

\_Ereunt. 

ScRNB  IV.  Tk$  mtm$. 


Laumcb,  wiA  ki$  Dog, 

Latin.  When  a  man's  servant  shall  play  the  cur  with 
him,  look  you,  it  goes  hard  :  one  that  I  brought  up  of 
a  puppy ;  one  that  I  saved  from  drowning,  when  three 
or  fcror  of  his  blind  brothen  and  aisten  went  to  it ! 
I  have  taught  him — even  as  one  would  say  precisely, 
Thai  I  would  teach  a  dog.  I  was  sent  to  deliver  him, 
as  a  present  to  mistresi  Silvia,  from  my  master ;  and 
I  came  no  sooner  into  the  dining-chnmlKT,  but  he 
steps  me  to  her  trencher,  and  steals  her  capon's  leg. 
O !  'tis  a  foul  thing,  when  a  cur  cannot  keep*  himself 
in  all  companies !  I  would  have,  as  one  should  say, 
one  that  takes  upon  him  to  be  a  dog  indeed,  to  be,  as 
it  were,  a  dog  at  all  things.  If  I  had  not  had  more 
wit  than  he,  to  take  a  fault  upon  me  that  he  did,  I 
think  verily  he  had  been  hang'd  for't:  sure  as  I  live, 
he  had  suffer  d  for't.  You  shall  judge.  He  thnists 
me  himself  into  the  company  of  three  or  four  gentle- 
man-like dogs,  under  the  duke's  table :  he  had  not 
been  there  (bless  the  mark)  a  pissing  while ;  but  all 
the  chamber  imelt  him.  Out  with  the  dog^  sap  on(> ; 
What  cur  it  tktUf  says  another ;  Whij)  him  out,  says 
the  third ;  Ilan/^  him  vj),  says  the  duke.  I,  having 
been  acquainted  with  the  smell  before,  knew  it  was 
Crab ;  and  goes  me  to  the  fellow  that  whips  the  dogs  : 
Friend,  quoth  I,  you  mean  to  whip  the  dog?  Ay,  wnrry, 
do  /,  quoth  he.  YiM  do  him  the  more  wrong,  quotli  1  ; 
'twoB  I  did  the  thing  you  wot  of.    He  makes  me  no  more 

'  Le. 
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ado,  but  whips  me  out  of  the  chamber.  How  many 
masters  would  do  this  for  their  servant  ?  Nay,  I'll  be 
sworn,  I  have  sat  in  the  stocks  for  puddings  he  hath 
stolen,  otherwise  he  had  been  executed  :  I  have  stood 
on  the  pillory  for  geese  he  hath  killed,  otherwise  he 
had  suffered  for't :  thou  think'st  not  of  this  now ! — 
Nay,  I  remember  the  trick  you  served  me,  when  I 
took  my  leave  of  madam  Silvia :  did  not  I  bid  thee 
still  mark  me,  and  do  as  I  do  ?  When  didst  thou  see 
me  heave  up  my  leg,  and  make  water  against  a  gentle- 
woman's farthingale  ?  didst  thou  ever  see  me  do  such 
a  trick  ? 

Enter  Proteus  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Sebastian  is  thy  name  ?  I  like  thee  well, 
And  will  employ  thee  in  some  service  presently. 

Jul.  In  what  you  please ; — I  will  do  what  I  can. 

Pro.  I  hope,  thou  wilt. — How  now,  you  whoreson 
peasant !  [To  Launce. 

Where  have  you  been  these  two  days  loitering  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  sir,  I  carried  mistress  Silvia  the  dog 
you  bade  me. 

Pro.  And  what  says  she  to  my  little  jewel  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  she  says,  your  dog  was  a  cur ;  and 
teUs  you,  currish  thanks  is  good  enough  for  such  a 
present. 

Pro.  But  she  received  my  dog  ? 

Laun.  No,  indeed,  did  she  not :  here  have  I  brought 
him  back  again. 

Pro.  What,  didst  thou  offer  her  this  from  me  ? 

Laun.  Ay,  sir ;  the  other  squirrel  was  stolen  from 
me  by  the  hangman  ^  boys  in  the  market-place :  and 
then  I  offered  her  mine  own ;  who  is  a  dog  as  big  as 
ten  of  yours,  and  therefore  the  gift  the  greater. 

'  The  first  folio  has  "  hajigmans  boys."  The  second  "  hang'- 
man's  boy."  The  s  is  struck  out  from  Imngvians  and  added  to 
hoy  in  my  copy. 
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Pino.  Oo,  get  thee  hence,  and  find  my  dog  again, 
Or  ne'er  Tetum  again  into  my  sight. 
Away,  I  say :  Stay'st  thou  to  vex  me  here  f 
A  alave,  that,  still  an  end'  turns  me  to  shame. 

[^Bxii  Launob. 
Sebaitiaii,  I  hare  entertained  thee, 
Partly,  that  I  hs?e  need  of  mch  a  youth, 
That  can  with  iOBW  diacration  do  my 
For  'tia  no  tniiCing  to  yend  fbolUi  bwt ; 
But,  diiefly  for  thy  £we  and  thy  behaTiour : 
Which  (if  my  angwy  deoehre  me  not) 
Witneas  good  hringing  up»  Ibrtnne,*  and  truth : 
Tberelbre  know  thou,  for  this  I  entertain  thee. 
Oo  preaently  and  take  this  ring  with  thee, 
Deliver  it  to  madam  Silvia : 
She  kifed  me  weU  ddifci'd  it  to  me^ 

JmL  It  aetmi  yea  loved  her  not,  to  leave  her  token : 
She'a  dead,  belike. 

Prp,  Not  so  ;  I  think  she  lives. 

JuL  Alasf 

Pfv.  Why  dost  thou  cry,  Alasf 

JtiL  I  cannot  chooae  hut  pity  her. 

Pro,  Wberelbie  dboald'it  thou  pity  herf 

JmL  Beeaan,  methinka,  thmt  she  W/d  you  as  well 
As  you  do  love  your  lady  Silvia : 
She  dreams  on  him  that  has  forgot  her  love ; 
You  dote  on  her  that  cares  not  for  jrour  love. 
Tis  pity,  love  should  be  so  contrary : 
And  thinking  on  it  makea  me  cry,  Alas  1 

Pro,  Wdl,  give  her  that  ring,  and  there\^itiial 

■Mf  «i<Hd;  an  old  eoOonkl  ' 


WltaM  good  bri^taf  «p^>brlMM^  sad  tmk. 
K  h««  a»  hardly  bo  rffht  I  havt  bo  doo) 
iBtod  fbr  momrlmre,  L  o.  minkmammtn.    la  Ao  ^ 

Act  a.  Sc,  7t  Orlando  ngra,  «*  I  nn  ialand  brad,  and  kouw,  !>o 

Mffsre."    See  the  note  oo  that  pOMlfC 
*  L  e.  »fto  delivend  it  to  bm. 
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This  letter ; — that's  her  chamber. — Tell  my  lady, 
I  claim  the  promise  for  her  heavenly  picture. 
Your  message  done,  hie  home  unto  my  chamber. 
Where  thou  shalt  find  me  sad  and  solitary. 

\_Exit  Proteus. 
Jul.  How  many  women  would  do  such  a  message  ? 
Alas,  poor  Proteus  !  thou  hast  entertained 
A  fox,  to  be  the  shepherd  of  thy  lambs  : 
Alas,  poor  fool !  why  do  I  pity  him 
That  with  his  very  heart  despiseth  me  ? 
Because  he  loves  her,  he  despiseth  me ; 
Because  I  love  him,  I  must  pity  him. 
This  ring  I  gave  him,  when  he  parted  from  me. 
To  bind  him  to  remember  my  good- will : 
And  now  am  I  (unhappy  messenger !) 
To  plead  for  that,  which  I  would  not  obtain  ; 
To  carry  that  which  I  would  have  refus'd ; 
To  praise  his  faith  which  I  would  have  disprais'd. 
I  am  my  master  s  true  confirmed  love. 
But  cannot  be  true  servant  to  my  master, 
Unless  I  prove  false  traitor  to  myself. 
Yet  I  will  woo  for  him  :  but  yet  so  coldly. 
As,  heaven  it  knows,  I  would  not  have  him  speed. 

Enter  Silvia,  attended. 

Gentlewoman,  good  day !  I  pray  you  be  my  mean 
To  bring  me  where  to  speak  with  madam  Silvia. 

Sil.  What  would  you  with  her,  if  that  I  be  she  ? 

Jid.  If  you  be  she,  I  do  entreat  your  patience 
To  hear  me  speak  the  message  I  am  sent  on. 

Sil.  From  whom  ? 

Jul.  From  my  master,  Sir  Proteus,  madam. 

Sil.  O  ! — he  sends  you  for  a  picture  ? 

Jid.  Ay,  madam. 

Sil.  Ursula,  bring  my  picture  there. 

\_Picture  hought. 
Go,  give  your  master  this  :  tell  him  from  me, 
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One  Julia,  that  his  changing  thoughts  forget. 
Would  better  fit  his  chamber  than  this  shadow. 

Jul.  Madam,  please  you  peruse  this  letter. — 
Pardon  me,  madam  ;  I  have  unadvis'd 
Dcliver'd  you  a  paper  that  I  should  not ; 
This  is  the  letter  to  your  ladyship. 

Sil.  I  pray  thee  let  me  look  on  that  again. 

J^d.  It  may  not  be ;  good  madam,  pardon  me. 

SU.  There,  hold. 
I  will  not  look  upon  your  master's  lines : 
I  know  they  are  itiiff'd  with  protestations, 
And  full  of  new-found  oaths ;  which  he  will  break 
At  eaaly  as  I  do  tev  hit  paper. 

Jid,  Madam,  he  aoids  your  ladphip  this  ring. 

8iL  The  moie  shame  for  him  that  he  sends  it  me ; 
For,  I  have  heard  him  say  a  thousand  times, 
His  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure : 
Though  his  false  finger  hath  profan'd  the  ring, 
Mine  shall  not  do  his  Julia  so  much  wrong. 

Jul,  She  thanks  you. 

8iL  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Jul.  I  thank  you,  madam,  that  you  tender  her  : 
Poor  gentlewoman  !  my  master  wrongs  her  much. 

8iL  Dost  thou  know  her  ? 

JuL  Almost  as  well  as  I  do  know  m3r8elf : 
To  think  upon  her  woes,  I  do  protest, 
That  I  have  wept  a  hundred  several  times. 

Sil.  Belike,  she  thinks  that  Proteus  hath  forsook  her. 

Jul.  I  think  she  doth,  and  that's  her  catise  of  sorrow. 

Sil.  Is  she  not  passing  fair  ? 

Jul.  She  hath  been  fairer,  madam,  than  she  is ; 
When  she  did  think  my  master  lov'd  her  well, 
She,  in  my  judgment,  was  as  fair  as  you  ; 
But  since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass, 
And  threw  her  sun-expelling  mask  away^, 

•  **  And  thmr  her  tun-eTpelling  mask  away.''^     Stul»l*o%  in  his 
Aiutomie  of  Abuses,  thiu  mentions  this  fashion  of  m.mk^    "W'Ikm 
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The  air  hath  starv'd  the  roses  in  her  cheeks, 
And  pinch'd  the  lily-tinctnre  of  her  face, 
That  now  she  is  become  as  black  as  I. 

Sil.  How  tall  was  she  ? 

Jul.  About  my  stature  :  for,  at  Pentecost, 
When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  play  d. 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part. 
And  I  was  trimm'd  in  madam  Julia's  gown. 
Which  served  me  as  fit,  by  all  men's  judgments. 
As  if  the  garment  had  been  made  for  me ; 
Therefore,  I  know  she  is  about  my  height. 
And,  at  that  time,  I  made  her  weep  a  good'^, 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part  : 
Madam,  'twas  Ariadne,  passioning^ 
For  Theseus'  perjury,  and  unjust  flight ; 
Which  I  so  lively  acted  with  my  tears. 
That  my  poor  mistress,  moved  therewithal. 
Wept  bitterly ;  and,  would  I  might  be  dead, 
If  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  sorrow  ! 

Sil.  She  is  beholden  to  thee,  gentle  youth  I— 
Alas,  poor  lady  !  desolate  and  left ! — 
I  weep  myself,  to  think  upon  thy  words. 
Here,  youth,  there  is  my  purse ;  I  give  thee  this 
For  thy  sweet  mistress'  sake,  because  thou  lov'st  her. 
Farewell. 

Jul.  And  she  shall  thank  you  fort,  if  e'er  you  know 
her. —  \_Exit  Silvia. 

A  virtuous  gentlewoman,  mild,  and  beautiful. 
I  hope  my  master's  suit  will  be  but  cold, 
Since  she  respects  my  mistress'  love  so  much. 
Alas,  how  love  can  trifle  with  itself ! 
Here  is  her  picture  :  Let  me  see ;  I  think, 


they  use  to  ride  abroad,  they  have  masks  or  visors  made  of  velvet, 
wherewith  they  cover  their  faces,  having  holes  made  in  them 
against  their  eyes,  whereout  they  look." 

'  A  good,  i.  e.  in  good  earnest,  tout  de  bon. 

*  To  passion  was  used  as  a  verb  formerly. 
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If  I  had  such  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 

Were  full  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers : 

And  yet  the  painter  flatter  d  her  a  little, 

Unless  I  flatter  with  myself  too  much. 

Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfieot  yellow : 

If  that  be  all  the  difference  in  his  love, 

I'll  get  me  such  a  colour'd  periwig  9. 

Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glass '^ ;  and  so  are  mine : 

Ay,  but  her  forehead's  low,  and  mine's  as  high*^ 

What  should  it  be,  thfit  he  respects  in  her, 

But  I  can  make  ra^ective  **  in  myself. 

If  this  fond  love  were  not  a  blinded  god  f 

Come,  shadow,  oome,  and  take  this  dhadow  up. 

For  'tis  thy  riTml.     O  thoa  sensele«  form  I 

Thou  shalt  be  worship'd,  kiss'd,  lov'd,  and  ador  d  ; 

And,  were  there  sense  in  his  idolatry. 

My  substanoe  should  be  statue"  in  thy  stead. 

I'll  use  thee  kindly  fior  thy  mistress*  sake, 

*  Ftlm  hair  was  worn  by  Um  ladkt  lonf  befbn  wipt  wtn 


So»  in  Northward  Hoe,  1607,  "tWra  is  a  new  trade 
eooM  vp  for  cart  gontkwDiiMB  of  periwig  naldag:"  endinLylie't 
Eaphnee,  1584,  8ig.  M  8,  "Take  from  thm  their  ptnmiggtt, 
their  peinthiga,  ftc  sod  thoa  ehalt  eooDi  percdre  that  a  wooum 
ia  the  leaat  part  orbeneMk**  Fm  mivkm  an  mwitioiied  hy  Chareh- 
yard  ia  one  of  hii  oarlieii  domni  Aad  Baraahe  Rich,  in  The 
Hooeatie  of  this  Age,  1616,  has  a  philippic  agafaiit  thie  follr. 

**  BjfrwfejeaweinaMaBtwhatwenowcainUbKeTea.  Gray, 
when  ajppUad  to  the  eyes  ia  nodand  bj  OAm,  in  Ua  Dictionary, 
1679,  Oumkmt,  ahmem$.    The  old  glaai  waa  ofa  blue  tint. 

' '  A  hi^  forAead  wa«  then  accounted  a  feature  eminently  beau- 
tifuL  Oar  aothor,  in  The  Tempeet,  show*  that  low  foreheads 
waniadiMilMai: 

«  with  ftinheads  vOUmotu  km,** 

"  StapttHtie,  L  e.  i-iwiiilif^'m,  rafanffml,  r.  Merchant  of  Ve- 
nice, Act  T.  8c.  1. 

"  The  worda  «eafw  and  pietmn  were  fcrmerlj  naed  indiacrimi- 
nately,  and  eomc  timee  a  §tatm  waa  called  a  pfetnre,    Stowe  m  vs 
(speaking  of  Elixabeth'e  ftineral),  that  when  the  pen; '    '   '    ' 
**  her  statmt  or  pictmre  lying  upon  the  coflin,  there  wa^ 
sighing.**    Thus  in  Uie  City  Madam,  Inr  Maasinger, 
Frugal  dedres  that  liis  daughters  may  take  leave  of  th^ir  }r,\<  r,' 
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That  us'd  me  so ;  or  else  by  Jove  I  vow, 

I  should  have  scratch'd  out  your  unseeing  eyes, 

To  make  my  master  out  of  love  with  thee.        \Exit. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I.     The  same.     An  Ahhey. 
Enter  Eglamour. 


M    -CNI 


Eglamour. 
'HE  sun  begins  to  gild  the  western  sky ; 
And  now  it  is  about  the  very  hour 
That   Silvia  at  friar  Patrick's  cell  should 
meet  me. 

She  will  not  fail ;  for  lovers  break  not  hours, 
Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time ; 
So  much  they  spur  their  expedition. 

Enter  Silvia. 
See,  where  she  comes !  Lady,  a  happy  evening. 

Sil,  Amen,  amen  !  go  on,  good  Eglamour ! 
Out  at  the  postern  by  the  abbey  wall ; 
I  fear  I  am  attended  by  some  spies. 

Egl.  Fear  not :  the  forest  is  not  three  leagues  off; 
If  we  recover  that,  we  are  sure  enough.        \Exeunt. 

Scene  II.    The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Thubio,  Proteus,  and  Julia. 

Thu.  Sir  Proteus,  what  says  Silvia  to  my  suit  ? 
Pro.  O,  sir,  I  find  her  milder  than  she  was ; 
And  yet  she  takes  exceptions  at  your  person. 
Thu.  What,  that  my  leg  is  too  long  ? 
Pro.  No ;  that  it  is  too  little. 

statues,  though  he  had  previously  described  them  as  picturcK, 
which  they  evidently  were. 
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Thu.  I'll  wear  a  boot,  to  make  it  somewhat  romult  r. 
Jul.  But  love  will  not  be  spurr'd  to  what  it  lont  hrv ' . 

Tku,  What  says  she  to  my  face? 

Pro.  She  says  it  is  a  fiair  one. 

Thu,  Nay,  then  the  wanton  lies ;  my  face  is  black. 

Pro,  Bat  pearls  are  fair ;  and  the  old  Mying  is, 
Black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteoys  ladies'  eyca. 

JuL  Tis  tnie ;  such  pearls  as  pot  oat  ladies'  eyes  . 
For  I  had  rather  wink  than  look  oo  them.     ^^Atidr 

Tku.  How  likes  she  my  disooorse  ? 

Pf.  Ill,  when  yoa  talk  of  war. 

Tku,  ButwcUfWfaenldisooaneolknreaadpeMe? 

JuL  Butbettcr,  indeed,  when  yoo  hold  yoor  peace. 

Tkm.  What  says  she  to  my  Taloorf 
Pro,  O,  sir,  shie  makes  no  doabt  of  that 
JuL  She  needs  not,  when  she  knows  it  cowardice. 

lAtide. 
Tkm.  What  mj%  she  to  my  birtli  f 
Pf»  That  yoa  are  well  dcriv'd. 
JuL  Trne,  from  a  gmtleaMai  to  a  fool.       \^A9idc. 
Tku,  Coosideii  she  my  rnssassinnst 
Pro,  O,  ay ;  and  pities  tliero. 
Tkm,  Wherefore? 

JuL  That  sach  an  ass  shoald  owe*  them.   [il«t//r 
Pro.  That  they  are  oot  by  lease*. 
JuL  Here  oomes  the  dake. 


*  TUs  rtm,  vUch  it  ciTsa  Is  FkImm  fai  tht  oM  eepK  Mr. 
BosiraU  tkoi«ht  ihoald  is  fhrsB  to /alia,  ss  wdl  m  a  MbM- 
qMBt  oo^  sad  that  thqr  wws  iMaat  to  to  ipolna  arid*.  TiMy 
anszaellyiattostjkofbcroUMrisraMtfcipMchMt  sod  Pro* 
taa%  who  is  plsjinf  oa  llniVt  cradalitj,  woald  hardlj  npr»> 
8«at  him  Mu  object  of  laaHUiy  to  SilTia.  Aaottonpeedi  JasI 
aftarwanl  is  girM  to  Tkmrm  iaitaad  ti  Jutm  ia  tto  Mios. 

*  Owt1lmm,L%.pommttmm,tmmftmm, 

*  "By  T¥ifc»^i  ^niiiwiiM  to  MMrif  aaflwslMds  kfa kad«. 
Bat  Protom  cImmmm  to  UIm  Um  word  litovte  ia  a  igwstir* 
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Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  How  now,  Sir  Proteus !  how  now,  Thurio  ! 
Which  of  you  saw  Sir  Eglamour  of  late  ? 

Thu.  Not  I. 

Pro.  Nor  I. 

Duke.  Saw  you  my  daughter  ? 

Pro.  Neither. 

Duke.  Why,  then  she's  fled  unto  that  peasant  Va- 
lentine ; 
And  Eglamour  is  in  her  company. 
'Tis  true ;  for  friar  Laurence  met  them  both. 
As  he  in  penance  wander  d  through  the  forest : 
Him  he  knew  well,  and  guess'd  that  it  was  she ; 
But,  being  mask'd,  he  was  not  sure  of  it : 
Besides,  she  did  intend  confession 
At  Patrick's  cell  this  even  :  and  there  she  was  not : 
These  likelihoods  confirm  her  flight  from  hence. 
Therefore,  I  pray  you,  stand  not  to  discourse. 
But  mount  you  presently ;  and  meet  with  me 
Upon  the  rising  of  the  mountain  foot 
That  leads  towards  Mantua,  whither  they  are  fled. 
Dispatch,  sweet  gentlemen,  and  follow  me.       \_Exit. 

Thu.  Why,  this  it  is  to  be  a  peevish*  girl, 
That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her. 
I'll  after ;  more  to  be  reveng'd  on  Eglamour, 
Than  for  the  love  of  reckless  Silvia.  \JExit. 

Pro.  And  I  will  follow,  more  for  Silvia's  love. 
Than  hate  of  Eglamour  that  goes  with  her.      \_Exit. 

Jul.  And  I  wiU  foUow  more  to  cross  that  love. 
Than  hate  for  Silvia,  that  is  gone  for  love.        \_Exit. 

sense,  as  signifying  his  mental  endowments :  and  when  he  says 
they  are  out  by  lease,  he  means,  that  they  are  no  longer  enjoyed 
by  their  master  (who  is  a  fool),  but  are  leased  out  to  another." 
Lord  Hailes. 

*  Peevish  in  ancient  language  signified  foolish.    See  page  205. 
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ScBNB  III.    Fnmtien  ofMimtua,    The  FonaL 

Enter  Silvia,  and  Out-Uws. 
Out.  Come,  come ;  be  patient,  we  must  bring  you 

to  our  captain. 
SU.  A  thounnd  more  mischances  than  this  one 
Have  leani'd  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 

2  OttL  Come,  bring  her  awmy. 

1  OmL  Where  is  the  gentlenum  that  was  with  her? 

3  OuL  Being  nimble-fboled,  he  hath  outran  ns, 
But  Mojaei  and  Valeriua  fSoUow  him. 

00  dioa  with  her  to  the  west  end  of  the  wood, 
Thov  is  oar  captain  :  well  follow  him  that's  fled  ; 
The  thicket  is  beKt,  he  cannot  'acape. 

1  OmC  Codm^  I  most  bri^gfoo  tooar  capUin's  ca?e : 
Fear  not;  he  bears  an  honoorable  mind, 
And  will  not  nse  a  woman  lawlemlj. 

SSL  O  Valentine,  this  I  endure  for  thee  f    [  / 

ScBNB  IV.   AmeAtrjwt  qftke  FormL 

Enter  Valbntinr. 
VqL  iiow  Qie  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  f 
Then  ihadowj,  deaert,  unfrequented  woods, 

1  better  brook  than  flonrSshing  peopled  towns : 
Hera  can  I  sit  alone,  onaeen  of  any, 

And,  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes, 
Tane  my  distremes,  and  record*  my  woes. 
O  tfaoa  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  bresst. 
Leave  not  die  mannon  so  long  tenantless ; 

'  To  rtmri,  mAmOj  figniitd  to  mm.  It  U  stfll  taMd  by 
birdflri>ckwtoCTpMtho  tot  w jiof  sbird  toring;  and  ii 
•▼idntlj  4«hr«d  from  tbo  rveordbr  or  pipe  with  whkh  ibej  were 
iomatytMght.    TlMsmiidUMortlitoipMcliraMlfltluHiathe 


*  Tki$  ihado«7  doMrt,  ■aflmiMlrf  tpwds.* 
The  connectkm  it  from  Mr.  GotUer*!  Mio. 
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Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall, 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was* ! 
Repair  me  with  thy  presence,  Silvia ! 
Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherish  thy  forlorn  swain  ! — 
What  halloing,  and  what  stir,  is  this  to-day  ? 
'Tis  sure^  my  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their  law, 
Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chase  ? 
They  love  me  well ;  yet  I  have  much  to  do 
To  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages. 
Withdraw  thee,  Valentine :  who's  this  comes  here  ? 

[Steps  aside. 

Enter  Proteus,  Silvia,  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Madam,  this  service  I  have  done  for  you, 
(Though  you  respect  not  aught  your  servant  doth) 
To  hazard  life,  and  rescue  you  from  him 
That  would  have  forced  your  honour  and  your  love, 
Vouchsafe  me,  for  my  meed,  but  one  fair  look ; 
A  smaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg, 
And  less  than  this,  I'm  sure,  you  cannot  give. 

Val.  How  like  a  dream  is  this  I  see  and  hear ! 
Love,  lend  me  patience  to  forbear  a  while.      [Aside. 

Sil.  O  miserable  !  unhappy  that  I  am  ! 

Pro.  Unhappy  were  you,  madam,  ere  I  came ; 
But,  by  my  coming,  I  have  made  you  happy. 

Sil.  By  thy  approach  thou  mak'st  me  most  unhappy. 

Jid.  And  me,  when  he  approacheth  to  your  pre- 
sence. [Aside. 

^  0  thou  tJiat  dost  inhabit  in  viy  breast,  &c. 
It  is  hardly  possible  (says  Steevens)  to  point  out  four  lines  in 
Shakspeare  more  remarkable  for  ease  and  elegance  than  these. 

^  The  old  copy  has  "  These  are  my  mates,"  which  does  not 
connect  itself  with  what  follows.  The  correctors  of  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  would  substitute  "  These  my  rude  mates,"  but  Valentine 
would  not  apply  the  word  rude  to  men  that  he  afterwards  affirms 
are  "  civil  (i.  e.  cultivated)  and  fit  for  great  employments ! "  It 
is  evident  that  he  answers  his  own  question,  "  What  halloing  and 
what  stir  is  this  ?  "  doubtingly,  by  "  'Tis  sure  my  mates,"  &c.  * 
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SU.  Had  I  been  seised  bj  a  hungry  lion, 
I  would  haye  been  a  breakfint  to  the  beaati 
Rather  than  have  false  Proteus  rescue  me. 
O,  heaven  !  be  judge,  how  I  love  Valentine, 
Whose  life's  as  tender  to  me  as  my  soul ; 
And  full  as  much  (for  more  there  cannot  be) 
I  do  detest  ialae  peijur  d  Proteus : 
Therefore  be  gone  1  aoUctt  me  no  more. 

Pro.  Whatdaageroii8actMNi,itood  it  next  to  death, 
Would  I  not  vada^o  for  one  calm  look  ? 
O I  'tit  the  cone  in  krre,  and  still  approvd*, 
When  women  cannot  lore  where  they're  belov  d. 

9iL  When  Proteaa  cannot  lore  where  he's  belov'd. 
Read  over  Jnlia't  heart,  thy  fint  beat  bvi^ 
For  whooe  dear  aake  thou  didst  then  rend  thy  faith 
Into  a  thooaand  oaths ;  and  all  thooe  oaths 
Deaeended  into  perjury  to  lore  me. 
ThoQ  bait  no  faith  left  now',  unless  thou'dst  two, 
And  that's  far  worm  than  none ;  better  hare  nonr 
Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one. 
Thou  coonterfeit  to  thy  true  friend ! 

Fro,  In  lovQi 

Who  fcapocti  friend  7 

SiL  All  men  but  Proteus, 

Pro.  Nay,  if  the  gentle  spirit  of  moving  words 
Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  form, 
111  woo  yon  like  a  soldier,  at  arms'  end  ; 
And  love  you  'gainst  the  nature  of  love :  force  you. 

SiL  O  heaven ! 

/V«.  I'll  force  thee  yield  to  my  desire 

EiUer  Valentine. 
Vol.  Ruffian,  let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch  ; 
Thou  fnend  of  an  ill  fashion. 

*  igfmvt'd,  L  «.  frewti,  txperimetiL 

*  TlMwotdiMNrwMSiip|ttediatb«foUoo(l«32. 
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Pro.  Valentine ! 

Vol.  Thou  common  friend,  that's  without  faith  or 
love; 
(For  such  is  a  friend  now),  treacherous  man ! 
Thou  hast  beguil'd  my  hopes ;  nought  but  mine  eye 
Could  have  persuaded  me  :  Now  I  dare  not  say 
I  have  one  friend  alive ;  thou  would' st  disprove  me. 
Who  should  be  trusted  now,  when  one's  right  hand^ 
Is  perjur'd  to  the  bosom  ?  Proteus, 
I  am  sorry  I  must  never  trust  thee  more. 
But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake. 
The  private  wound  is  deep'st :    O  time  most  curst ! 
'Mongst  all  foes,  that  a  friend  should  be  the  worst ! 

Pro.  My  shame  and  guilt  confound  me. — 
Forgive  me,  Valentine  :  if  hearty  sorrow 
Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence, 
I  tender  it  here ;  I  do  as  truly  suffer, 
As  e'er  I  did  commit. 

Val.  Then  I  am  paid ; 

And  once  again  I  do  receive  thee  honest : — 
Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied, 
Is  nor  of  heaven,  nor  earth ;  for  these  are  pleas'd ; 
By  penitence  th'  Eternal's  wrath's  appeas'd  : — 
And,  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free, 
All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia,  I  give  thee'^. 

"  This  is  the  reading  of  the  folio  1632. 

'  Pope  observed  that  it  was  "  very  odd  for  Valentine  to  give  up 
his  mistress  at  once,  -without  any  reason  alleged,"  and  various 
expedients  have  been  suggested  to  obviate  the  objection,  but 
none  satisfactory.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  last  lines 
■  should  be  given  to  Thurio,  to  Silvia,  and  even  to  Proteus :  and 
again  that  Valentine  means  to  give  up  his  wrath  and  not  his  mis- 
tress, but  it  is  obvious  by  Julia's  emotion  that  this  at  least  was 
not  understood  by  her.  We  are  reduced,  therefore,  to  conclude 
with  Mr.  Lloyd,  that  "  Valentine  may  have  had  his  apprehen- 
sions and  interfered,  it  may  be,  to  rescue  Silvia  scarcely  more 
from  Proteus  than  from  herself."  Mr.  Collier  suggests  that, 
if  we  suppose  him  not  to  have  overheard  all  that  pnssed  between ' 
I.  N 
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Jul.  O  me,  unhappy  !  \JF^iwUi. 

Pro.  Look  to  the  boy. 

Vol.  Why,  boy  !  why,  wag !  how  now  T  what  is  the 
matter  ?  Look  up ;  speak. 

Jul.  O  good  sir,  my  master  charg'd  me  to  deliver  a 
ring  to  Madam  Silvia ;  which,  oat  of  my  neglect,  was 
never  done. 

Pro.  Where  is  that  ring,  boy 

Jul.  Here  'tis :  this  is  it.  ^Oifom  a  ring. 

Pro.  How  1  Wt  me  Ke :  why  this  is  the  ring  I  gave 
to  Julia. 

JuL  O,  cry  yon  mercy,  sir,  I  have  mistook  ;  this  in 
the  ring  yoa  aent  to  Silvia.  [iSAoim  amatker  ring. 

Pro,  But,  bow  cam'st  thou  by  this  ring?  at  my  de- 
part, I  gave  this  unto  Julia. 

JuL  And  Julia  herself  did  give  it  me ; 
And  Julia  hcnielf  hath  brought  it  hither. 

Pro.  How!  Julia! 

JuL  Behold  her  that  gave  aim'  to  all  thy  oaths, 
And  entertain'd  them  deeply  in  her  heart : 
How  oft  hast  thou  with  perjury  cleft  the  root* ! 
O  Proteus !  let  this  habit  make  thee  blush  : 
Be  thou  asham'd,  that  I  have  took  upon  me 
Such  an  immodest  raiment ;  if  shame  live 
In  a  disguise  of  love : 


•  Tkt  root^  i  e.  of  her  heart,  tke  allusion  to  arrhery  ii  conti- 
nued, and  to  chavutig  0t€pm'm  shooting  at  the  butts. 
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It  is  the  lesser  blot  modesty  finds, 

Women  to  change  their  shapes,  than  men  their  minds. 

Pro.  Than  men  their  minds  ?  'tis  true  :  O  heaven ! 
were  man 
But  constant,  he  were  perfect :  that  one  error 
Fills  him  with  faults ;  makes  him  run  through  all  the 

sins : 
Inconstancy  falls  off,  ere  it  begins. 
What  is  in  Silvia's  face,  but  I  may  spy 
More  fresh  in  Julia's,  with  a  constant  eye  ? 

Val.  Come,  come,  a  hand  from  either : 
Let  me  be  blest  to  make  this  happy  close : 
'Twere  pity  two  such  friends  should  be  long  foes. 

Pro.  Bear  witness,  heaven,  I  have  my  wish  for  ever. 

Jul.  And  I  mine. 

Enter  Out-laws,  with  Duke  and  Thurio. 

Out.  A  prize,  a  prize,  a  prize  ! 

Val.  Forbear :  forbear,  I  say ;  it  is  my  lord  the  duke. — 
Your  grace  is  welcome  to  a  man  disgrac'd. 
Banished  Valentine. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine ! 

Thu.  Yonder  is  Silvia ;  and  Silvia's  mine. 

Val.  Thurio,  give  back,  or  else  embrace  thy  death ; 
Come  not  within  the  measure  of  my  wrath  : 
Do  not  name  Silvia  thine  :  if  once  again, 
Milan  shall  not  behold  thee^^.     Here  she  stands, 

'°  "  3Tllan  shall  not  lehold  thee."  The  folio  reads,  Verona  shall 
not  hold  thee,"  which  Theobald  altered  to  "  Milan  shall  not  he- 
hold  thee,"  observing  that  "  Thurio  is  a  Milanese,  and  has  no 
concern,  as  it  appears,  with  Verona.  The  scene,  too,  is  between 
the  confines  of  Milan  and  Mantua,  to  which  Silvia  follows  Va- 
lentine, having  heard  that  he  had  retreated  thither.  This,  like 
the  similar  mistake  in  Act  iii.  Sc.  1,  was  most  probably  a  lapse 
from  forgetfulness  of  the  poet ;  and  as  the  former  error  has  been 
corrected  by  all  the  commentators,  upon  the  authority  of  Pope, 
it  is  only  consistent  to  follow  Theobald's  reading  here.  There  is 
quite  as  good  ground  for  the  alteration  of  the  text. 
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Take  but  possession  of  her  with  a  touch  ; — 
I  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love. 

Thu.  Sir  Valentine,  I  care  not  for  her,  I ; 
I  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not : 
I  claim  her  not,  and  therefore  she  is  thine. 

Duke.  The  more  degenerate  and  base  art  thou. 
To  make  such  means"  for  her  as  thou  hast  done. 
And  leave  her  on  such  slight  conditions. — 
Now,  by  the  honour  of  my  ancestry, 
I  do  applaud  thy  spirit,  Valentine, 
And  think  thee  worthy  of  an  empress*  love. 
Know  then,  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs, 
Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again ; 
Plead  a  new  state  in  thy  unrivall'd  merit '^, 
To  which  I  thus  subscribe, — Sir  Valentine, 
Thou  art  a  gentleman,  and  well  deriv'd ; 
Take  thou  thy  Silvia,  for  thou  hast  deserv'd  her. 

Vol,  I  thank  your  grace ;  the  gift  hath  made  me 
happy. 
I  now  beseech  you,  for  your  daughter's  sake. 
To  grant  one  boon  that  I  shall  ask  of  you. 

Dtdce.  I  grant  it  for  thine  own,  whate'er  it  be. 

Vol.  These  banish'd  men,  that  I  have  kept  withal, 
Are  men  endued  with  worthy  qualities ; 
Forgive  them  what  they  have  committed  here, 
And  let  them  be  recall'd  from  their  exile : 
They  are  reformed,  civil,  full  of  good. 
And  fit  for  great  emplo}Tnent,  worthy  lord. 

Duke.  Thou  hast  prevail'd :  I  pardon  them,  and  thee ; 

'•  **  To  make  tuch  meant  for  her,"  to  make  such  intereMt  for,  to 
take  such  disingenuous  pains  about  her. 

"  This  passage  is  somewhat  obsrure.  The  Duke  probably  is 
meant  to  say :  Do  thou  put  in  a  plea  for  reinstatement  in  for- 
feited honours,  or  claim  an  enhancement  of  dignity,  and  I  set 
my  hand  to  it,  in  these  terms:  **  Sir  Valentine  thou  art  a  gen- 
tleman." 
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Dispose  of  them,  as  thou  know'st  their  deserts. 
Come,  let  us  go ;  we  will  include  ^^  all  jars 
With  triumphs^*,  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity. 

Val.  And,  as  we  walk  along,  I  dare  be  bold 
With  our  discourse  to  make  your  grace  to  smile : 
What  think  you  of  this  page,  my  lord  ? 

Duke.  I  think  the  boy  hath  grace  in  him;  he  blushes. 

Val.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord ;  more  grace  than  boy. 

Duke.  What  mean  you  by  that  saying  ? 

Val.  Please  you,  I'll  tell  you  as  we  pass  along. 
That  you  will  wonder  what  hath  fortuned. — 
Come,  Proteus ;  'tis  your  penance,  but  to  hear 
The  story  of  your  loves  discovered  : 
That  done,  our  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yours ; 
One  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness.  '[^Exeunt. 

•3  Include  is  here  used  for  conclude.  This  is  another  of  Shak- 
speare's  Latinisms:  "includo,  to  include,  to  shut  in,  to  close  in." 
Cooper. 

"  Tiiumphs  are  pageants,  such  as  masks  and  shows. 
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FEW  of  the  incidents  of  this  Comedy  might  have 
^  been  taken  from  an  old  translation  of  //  Pecorone  di 
Giovanni  Fiorentino.  The  same  story  is  to  be  met 
with  in  The  Fortunate,  the  Deceived,  and  the  Un- 
fortunate Lovers,  1632.  A  somewhat  similar  one  occurs  in  the 
Piacevoli  Notti  di  Straparola.     Notte  iv.  Favola  iv. 

The  adventures  of  Falstaff  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
story  of  the  lovers  of  Pisa  in  Tarleton's  Newes  out  of  Purga- 
torie,  bl.  I.  no  date,hut  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  in  1590. 
The  fishwife's  tale,  in  Westward  for  Smelts,  a  book  from  which 
Shakspeare  borrowed  part  of  the  fable  of  Cymbeline,  probably 
led  him  to  lay  the  Scene  at  Windsor. 

Mr.  Malone  suggests  that  the  following  line  in  the  earliest 
edition  of  this  Comedy,  "  Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  those  golden 
shores,"  shows  that  it  was  written  after  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
return  from  Guiana  in  1596. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  was  printed 
in  1602,  and  a  reprint  of  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Halliwell  for  the 
Shakspeare  Society  in  1842.  In  the  appendix  to  it  will  be 
found  the  materials  from  which  some  of  the  incidents  have  been 
supposed  to  be  derived,  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  these  may 
not  have  been  the  poet's  own  invention.  It  was  probably  written 
in  1601,  after  the  two  parts  of  King  Henry  IV.  being,  as  it  is 
said,  composed  at  the  desire  of  Queen   Elizabeth,*  in  order  to 


'  This  was  first  mentioned  by  Dennis  in  the  Dedication  to  hia 
alteration  of  this  play,  under  the  title  of  The  Comical  Gallant. 
"  This  Comedy,"  says  he,  "  was  written  at  Queen  Elizabeth's 
command,  and  by  her  direction,  and  she  was  so  eager  to  see  it 
acted  that  she  commanded  it  to  be  finished  in  fourteen  days;  and 
was  afterwards,  as  tradition  tells  us,  very  well  pleased  at  thej-e- 
presentation."  The  information,  it  has  been  supposed,  came 
originally  from  Dryden,  who,  from  his  intimacy  with  Sir  W. 
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exhibit  F«IsUff  in  loTQ^  wbea  al 

afford  in  any  other  aitiuUioa  wa- 

Um  account  of  the  Rerels  at  Gonit  that  -. 

James  L  on  the  Sandaj  (bllowing  the  lit  No 

aariieal  nolka  <if  aaj  of  the  chanctm  ia  thr 

fiallniiiiailw,  printed  in  1603,  when  ono 

db«rr«%  "  W«  ■rati  have  falaa  firaa  to  r  |.....^.v 

iMbiai,  thcM  tnm  Mn  of  bmmt  Julkt  8h 

It  max  aat  bt  tko«glit  w  ckv  that  it  WK^  r  Kinf? 

Hcniy  y.    Kjm  and  BarMph  an  both  1  .v. 

Jit  appear  ia  tha  Mcnir  Wirea  of  Wfaid.<^ 
moad  in  Kfaig  Hcniy  IT.  Part  ii.  and  diea  in  K  V. 

Tat  ia  Um  Many  Whraa  of  Win«l.<or  he  talka  m  if  >n 

flnroar  at  Govt,  -if  ttahoaldoome  tothaaarof 
I  hare  baM  tHMlbnaad,  te."  and  Paaa  diaoour^ 
toa*a  aailiiiw  to  kb  fliagblw»  *wa«a  Aa  %«  cr> 
tnU  Pnmct  md  wHk  Pitbu.  Theaa  liiia—laai'ii 
the  mpfiodtion  that  this  plajr  waa  writtaa  batwcri 
parte  of  Ktnic  IlmrT  IT.  Dr.  Jehnaoa  ^ 
it  was  writtm  aiXer  King  Henry  V.  ia  whi 
kiDad  Falataffi  aad  thai  ia  ebadieaea  to  t! 
haiNMdil 

ihwiM 

aadthaPMe: 
withoot  a  itriet  r 

that  Iha  Many^WiTia  r  t 
bgr  tha  aathor  ahar  ita  fi< 
TiM  9ki  adilloa  ialeOI»  Hhs  that  of  Boomo  aad  •' 
ii  apaanatly  a  vnagh  diaaght  and  aot  a  aratHat* 
eopjr."    Tba  pradaa  tiaw  wImb  tha  aharaftieas 

Itaonapaifta. 
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bat  nothing 
ba  cowtedad  ftoai  iBch  avkUMO. 
lUiOooMdfwai  Mt  priatid  ia  iti  pranat  Ibna  tffl  1683, 
it  was  pablfahad  with  tha  rat  of  8hak^wai«*a  pUjrs  ia 
CbUo.    Tha  iiBpaHbeteopjorieOfwMi^Bfai  priatid  fai  1619. 

Tha  boitia  aad  ▼ariatjr  of  tha  iaeidaat%  tha  rich 
of  eharadon,  aad  tha  iUlftd  ooDdaet  of  tha  plot  of  thia 
Ad  Ooaiedj,  are  onrlTaDad  ia  aaj  drama  aadcat  or  modcra.' 


DoTiaaatt  lud  opportanitlea  of  laaralaf  amaj  partfealara  ooa- 
cenriag  fftatipiaw.  Thii  itorj  haa  ba«  np«ttod  Inr  Oildoa^ 
Pope,  aad  Thadbald. 

<  Mr.  Boaden  thinlcs  that  the  chaama  wUch  oocor  in  tho  story 
of  the  drama  in  this  oM  copy  aftml  aridanoa  tlmt  it  was  iaqier- 
factly  taken  dowadariag  tha  rapraaiataliaM,Bhi  that  of  Hamlat, 
fail6<ML 
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Falstaff,  the  inimitable  Falstaif,  here  again  *  lards  the  lean 
earth'  —  *  a  butt  and  a  wit,  a  humorist,  and  a  man  of  humour, 
a  touchstone  and  a  laughing-stock,  a  jester  and  a  jest — the  most 
perfect  comic  character  that  ever  was  exhibited.'  The  jealous 
Ford,  the  uxorious  Page,  and  their  two  joyous  wives  are  ad- 
mirably drawn. — Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Doctor  Caius  no  less  so,  and 
the  duel  scene  between  them  irresistibly  comic.  The  swagger- 
ing jolly  Boniface  mine  host  of  the  Garter ;  and  last,  though  not 
least.  Master  Slender  and  his  cousin  Shallow,  are  such  a  group 
as  were  never  yet  equalled  by  the  pen  or  pencil  of  genius. 

S.  W.  S. 


P 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


SiK  John  Fautafp. 

FnrroN. 

SiiAixow, «  cMMlry  JuMiee. 

Slbndbr,  Cmwm  U  Shallow. 

]^   '  p       *    I  tw  GtnUamen  dweliinff  nt  Windsor 

WiixiAM  Page,  «  J3«f,  Sm  f*  Mr.  Page. 

Sir  Huoh  Evanii,  «  IfieM  Pmtmi. 

Dr.  Caiuh,  «  FrracA  Pkfkim. 

Host  ^lAc  Gcrter  /m. 

Baroolph,  ^ 

Pifooi^        S  FMmpen  4  FalstafT. 

NVM,  > 

Robin,  Pmgt  {•  FaUtaflf. 
SiMPLB,  Armml  to  Slender. 
Rt;cBY,  SerrmtU  (o  Dr.  Caiai. 


Mrs.  Ford. 

Mri  Paor. 

Mrji.  Annk  Pac;e,  her  Daughter,  in  Urn  utth  I 

Mrs.  QtiCKi.Y,  StnmtU  to  Dr.  Caius. 

SertmMt*  to  Page,  Ford,  tfc. 

SCENE,  Windsor,  and  the  PmU  wt^MnU. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I.     Windsor.     Before  Page's  Home. 

Enter  Justice  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Sir^ 
Hugh  Evans. 

ShaMow. 
JIR  Hugh,  persuade  me  not;  I  will  make 
a  Star-chamber  matter  of  it :   if  he  were 
twenty  Sir  John  FalstafFs,  he   shall  not 
abuse  Robert  Shallow,  esquire. 
Slen.  In  the  county  of  Gloster,  justice  of  peace, 
and  coram. 

Shal.  Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  Cust-alorum^. 
Slen.  Ay,  and  ratolorum  too ;  and  a  gentleman  bom, 

'  Sir  was  a  title  formerly  applied  to  priests  and  curates  gene- 
rally. Dominus  being  the  academical  title  of  a  Bachelor  (bas 
chevalier)  of  Arts,  was  usually  rendered  by  Sir  in  English,  and 
as  most  clerical  persons  had  taken  that  degree,  it  became  usual 
to  style  them  Sir. 

^  A  corruption  of  Gustos  Rotulorum.  It  seems  doubtful  whe- 
ther Shakspeare  designed  Shallow  to  make  this  mistake,  for  thougli 
he  gives  him  folly  enough,  he  makes  him  rather  pedantic  than 
illiterate,  unless  Ave  suppose,  with  Mr.  Malone,  that  it  might 
have  been  intended  to  ridicule  the  abbreviations  used  in  writs, 
&c. ;  thus  coram  and  armige.ro  are  portions  of  the  phrase  used  in 
attestations — coram  me  Roberto  Shallow  armigero,  &c. 
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master  parson  ;  who  \^Tites  himself  armt'^c  ;  in  any 
bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation,  armigero, 

ShaJ.  Ay,  that  I  do ;  and  have  done  any  time  these 
three  hondred  years. 

Slen.  All  his  snccessora,  gone  before  him,  hath 
done't;  and  all  his  ancestors,  that  come  after  him, 
may :  they  may  give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  their 
coet 

SkaL  It  is  an  old  coat 

Eva.  The  dozen  white  louses  do  become  an  old 
coat  well ;  it  agrees  well,  panant :  it  is  a  familiar 
beast  to  man,  and  sigiiifies---4ove. 

SkaL  The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish  ;  the  salt  fish  is  an 
old  coat*. 

Skn.  I  may  quarter,  coz  ? 

JS^al.  You  may,  by  marrying. 

Eva,  It  is  marring  indeed,  if  he  quarter  it. 

SM,  Not  a  whit. 

Eva.  Yes,  pe'r-lady ;  if  he  has  a  quarter  of  your 
coat,  there  is  but  three  skirts  for  yourself,  in  my 
simple  conjectures :  but  that  is  all  one  :  If  Sir  John 
Falstaff  have  committed  disparagements  unto  you, 
I  am  of  the  church,  and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  be- 
nevolence, to  make  atonements  and  compromises  be- 
tween yon. 

SkaL  The  Council^  shall  hear  it ;  it  is  a  riot. 

Eva.  It  is  not  meet  the  Council  hear  a  riot ;  there 
is  no  fear  of  Got  in  a  riot :  the  Council,  look  you, 

*  It  leems  that  the  Utter  fMut  of  this  speech  should  1)e  f^ven 
to  Sir  Hugh.  Shallow  has  Just  before  nid  the  coat  is  an  old  one ; 
and  now,  that  it  is,  "the  luce,  the  fresh  fidi.''  No,  replies  the 
parson,  it  cannot  be  old  and  fresh  too—"  the  salt  fi«h  in  an  old 
ooaL"  Shakspeare  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  arms  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas  l.ucy,  who  is  said  to  have  prosecuted  him  for  a  misdemeanor 
in  his  youth,  and  whom  he  now  ridiculed  under  th«  dianctar  of 
Justice  Shallow. 

*  The  OmaiciL    The  Court  of  Star-chamber  is  meant. 
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shall  desire  to  hear  the  fear  of  Got,  and  not  to  hear  a 
riot ;  take  your  vizaments  in  that. 

Shal.  Ha !  o'  my  life,  if  I  were  young  again,  the 
sword  should  end  it. 

Eva.  It  is  petter  that  friends  is  the  sword,  and  end 
it :  and  there  is  also  another  device  in  my  prain,  which, 
peradventure,  prings  goot  discretions  with  it :  There 
is  Anne  Page,  which  is  daughter  to  master  George 
Page,  which  is  pretty  virginity. 

Slen.  Mistress  Anne  Page  ?  She  has  brown  hair, 
and  speaks  small  like  a  woman. 

Eva.  It  is  that  fery  person  for  aU  the  'orld,  as  just 
as  you  will  desire ;  and  seven  hundred  pounds  of 
monies,  and  gold,  and  silver,  is  her  grandsire,  upon 
his  death's  bed  (Got  deliver  to  a  joyful  resurrections  !) 
give,  when  she  is  able  to  overtake  seventeen  years  old  : 
it  were  a  goot  motion,  if  we  leave  our  pribbles  and 
prabbles,  and  desire  a  marriage  between  master  Abra- 
ham and  mistress  Anne  Page. 

Shal.^  Did  her  grandsire  leave  her  seven  hundred 
pound  ? 

Eva.  Ay,  and  her  father  is  make  her  a  petter  penny. 

Shal.  I  know  the  young  gentlewoman;  she  has 
good  gifts. 

Eva.  Seven  hundred  pounds,  and  possibilities,  is 
goot  gifts, 

Shal.  WeU,  let  us  see  honest  master  Page:  Is 
FalstafF  there  ? 

Eva.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  lie  ?  I  do  despise  a  liar,  as 
I  do  despise  one  that  is  false ;  or,  as  I  despise  one 
that  is  not  true.  The  knight.  Sir  John,  is  there ;  and, 
I  beseech  you,  be  ruled  by  your  well-willers.     I  will 

*  In  the  folios  this  speech  and  a  succeeding  one  are  given  to 
Slender.  They  are  much  more  characteristic  of  Shallow  than  of 
Slender. 
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peat  the  door  QX-«ocX\<]  for   master    Page.      What, 
hoa !  Got  pless  your  house  here  ! 

Enter  Page. 

Pa^.  Who's  there? 

Eva.  Here  is  Got's  plessing,  and  your  frioiid,  and 
justice  Shallow:  and  here  young  master  Slender; 
that,  peradrentures,  shall  tell  you  another  tale^  if 
matters  grow  to  your  likings. 

Page,  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worships  well :  I 
thank  you  for  my  renison,  master  Shallow. 

8haL  MmUba  Page,  I  am  glad  to  see  you ;  Much 
good  do  it  your  go(>d  heart !  I  i^nshed  your  venison 
better;  it  wts  ill  kill'd  : — How  doth  good  mistress 
Page? — and  I  love^you  always  with  my  heart.  In ; 
with  my  heart. 

Page.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

SkaL   Sir,  I  tliank  you ;  by  yea  and  no,  I  do. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  good  master  Slender. 

81m,  How  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  sir?  I 
heard  say,  he  was  out-run  on  CotsalF. 

Page.  It  could  not  be  judg'd,  sir. 

Slen,  You'll  not  confess,  you'll  not  confess. 

Skal.  That  he  will  not ; — 'tis  your  fault",  'tis  your 
fault : — Tis  a  good  dog. 

Page.  A  cur,  sir. 

ShaL  Sir,  he's  a  good  dog,  and  n  fair  dog ;  C'nn 
diere  be  more  said?  he  is  good,  and  fair. — Is  Sir 
John  Falstaffhere? 

Page.  Sir,  he  is  within ;  and  I  would  I  could  do 
a  good  office  between  you. 

Eva.  It  is  spoke  as  a  christians  ought  to  speak. 

*  Tint  foUo,  /  tkamk.  The  reading  in  the  text  i»  from  the 
4to.  1619. 

'  The  Cotawold  Hills  in  GloooMtcnUre,  fiunous  for  their  fin* 
turf,  and  therefore  excellent  for  ooarring. 

•  Shallow  metaUf  'ti«  yoar  muforimm*.  See  Oifforcl'i  Mat^n- 
ger,  vol.  ii.  p.  98. 
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Shed.  He  hath  wrong'd  me,  master  Page. 

Page.  Sir,  he  doth  in  some  sort  confess  it. 

Shal.  If  it  be  confess'd,  it  is  not  redress'd ;  is  not 
that  so,  master  Page  ?  He  hath  wrong'd  me ;  indeed 
he  hath  ; — at  a  word,  he  hath  ; — believe  me ; — Ro- 
bert Shallow,  Esquire,  saith  he  is  wrong'd. 

Page.  Here  comes  Sir  John. 

Enter  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Nym, 
and  Pistol. 

Fal.  Now,  master  Shallow ;  you'll  complain  of  me 
to  the  king  ? 

Shal.  Knight,  you  have  beaten  my  men,  killed  my 
deer,  and  broke  open  my  lodge. 

Fal.  But  not  kiss'd  your  keeper's  daughter  ? 

Shal.  Tut,  a  pin  !  this  shall  be  answer'd. 

Fal.  I  will  answer  it  straight; — I  have  done  all 
this  : — That  is  now  answer'd. 

Shal.  The  Council  shall  know  this. 

Fal.  'Twere  better  for  you,  if  it  were  known  in 
counsel 9  :  you'll  be  laugh'd  at. 

Eva.  Pauca  verba.,  Sir  John ;  good  worts. 

Fal.  Good  worts  ^^!  good  cabbage. — Slender,  I 
broke  your  head;  What  matter  have  you  against  me? 

Slen.  Marry,  sir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head  against 
you;  and  against  your  coney-catching^^  rascals,  Bar- 
dolph, Nym,  and  Pistol,  f^hey  carried  me  to  the 
tavern,  and  made  me  drunk,  and  afterwards  picked 
my  pocket  ^2.] 

Bar.  You  Banbury  cheese^'' ! 

®  Falstaff  quibbles  between  Council  and  counsel,  in  the  sense 
of  secrecy  or  private  advisers ;  i.  e.  if  you  kept  your  counsel. 

'"    Worts  was  the  ancient  term  for  all  the  cabbage  kind. 

' '    Coney -catching  rascals,  a  common  name  for  cheats  and  sharp- 
ers in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.    "  By  a  metaphor  taken  from  those  - 
that  rob  warrens  and  conie  grounds." — Minsheu^s  Diet. 

'^  The  last  paragraph  is  from  the  quarto  1602. 

'^  You  Banbury  cheese.     Said  in  allusion  to  the  thin  carcass 
I.  O 
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Skn,   Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

PisL    How  now,  ]Mephostophilus**? 

Slen.   Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Nym.  Slice,  I  say!  jpauooypauca;  slice !  tliats  my 
humour. 

«Sfen.  Where's  Simple,  my  man? — can  you  tell, 
cousin? 

Eva.  Peace !  I  pray  you.  Now  let  us  understand  : 
There  is  three  umpires  in  this  matter,  as  I  under- 
stand :  that  is — master  Page,  fiddicety  master  Page ; 
and  there  is  mywelf^  fdelicet,  m)'self ;  and  the  three 
party  is,  lastly  and  finally,  mine  host  of  the  Garter. 

Pa^.  We  three,  to  hear  it,  and  end  it  between 
them. 

Eva,  Very  goot :  I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my 
note-book;  and  we  will  afterwards  'ork  upon  the 
cause  with  as  great  discreetly  as  we  can. 

Fal.  Pistol  1 

PisL  He  hears  with  ears. 

Bva,  The  teril  and  his  tam  !  what  phrase  is  this, 
ffg  heart  wi^  ear  f  Why,  it  is  affectations. 

PaL  Pistol,  did  you  pick  master  Slenders  purse  ? 

Slen,  Ay,  by  these  gloves,  did  he  (or  I  would  I 
might  never  come  in  mine  own  great  chamber  again 
else),  of  seven  groats  in  mill-sixpences,  and  two  Ed- 
ward shovel-boards '^  that  cost  me  two  shilling  and 
twopence  a-piece  of  Yead  Miller,  by  theae  gloves. 

FaL  Is  this  true.  Pistol  ? 

of  Slender.     So,  in  Jack  Drum's  EnterUinment,  1601 ;  "  Put 
off  Toar  dothei^  «id  yoa  mn  like  s  Bambtay  ekm§e,  nothing  but 


Ths  naoM  of  a  ^pintf  or  fiamUar,  in  the 
old  story  book  of  Fsastna,  (now  world-renowned  from  Goethe's 
drama,)  to  whom  then  is  another  allnsion.  Act  ii.  Sc.  2.  It  was 
then  a  cant  phraae,  probsblj  for  an  ngly  fellow. 

•*  Mill  fixpeneea  w«re  used  as  counter$ ;  and  King  Edward's 
thUlingt  used  in  the  game  of  JiuffU-board.  See  Selden's  Table 
Talk,  article.  Book  and  Authors.  Falstaff  afterward  says, "  Quoit 
him  down,  Bardolph,  like  a  $ho9egroat  akUhng.** 
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Eva.  No ;  it  is  false,  if  it  is  a  pick-purse. 

Pist.  Ha,  thou  mountain-foreigner  !  —  Sir  John, 
and  master  mine, 
I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilbo  ^^ : 
Word  of  denial  in  thy  labras  ^^  here ; 
Word  of  denial ;  froth  and  scum,  thou  liest. 

Slen.  By  these  gloves,  then  'twas  he. 

Ni/m.  Be  avised,  sir,  and  pass  good  humours.  I 
will  say,  marry ^  trap^  with  you,  if  you  run  the  nut- 
hook's  ^"  humour  on  me ;  that  is  the  very  note  of  it. 

Slen.  By  this  hat,  then  he  in  the  red  face  had  it : 
for  though  I  cannot  remember  what  I  did  when  you 
made  me  drunk,  yet  I  am  not  altogether  an  ass. 

Fal.  What  say  you.  Scarlet  and  John  ?  ^9 

Bard.  Why,  sir,  for  my  part,  I  say,  the  gentleman 
had  drunk  himself  out  of  his  five  sentences. 

Eva.  It  is  his  five  senses  :  fie,  what  the  ignorance  is ! 

Bard.  And  being  fap^o,  sir,  was,  as  they  say, 
cashier'd;  and  so  conclusions  pass'd  the  careires^^. 

Slen.  Ay,  you  spake  in  Latin  then  too;  but  'tis  no 
matter.  I'll  ne'er  be  drunk  whilst  I  live  again,  but 
in  honest,  civil,  godly  company,  for  this  trick  :  If  I 

'^  Latten,  from  the  Fr.  Laiton,  Brass.  JBilbo,  from  Bilboa  in 
Spain,  where  fine  sword  blades  were  made.  Pistol  therefore  calls 
Slender  a  weak  blade  of  base  metal,  as  one  of  brass  or  tin  would  be. 

*^  Thy  labras;  lips.     The  quarto,  1602,  "  in  thy  gorge.*' 

'^  Metaphorically  a  bailiff  or  constable,  who  hooks  or  seizes 
debtors  or  malefactors  with  a  staff  or  otherwise.  The  meaning 
apparently  is,  "  if  you  try  to  bring  me  to  justice." 

'^  Alluding  to  Robin  Hood's  men,  as  well  as  the  red  face  of 
Bardolph. 

^^  Fap  was  evidently  a  cant  term  for  foolish  or  fuddled.  It 
-nay  have  been  derived  from  the  Italian  Vappa,  which  Florio  ex- 
plains "  any  wine  that  hath  lost  his  force :  used  also  for  a  man  or 
woman  without  wit  or  reason."  In  Button's  Diet.  1583,  one  of  the 
meanings  of  the  Latin  Vappa  is  a  Dissard  or  foolish  man,  Sfc. 

^'  To  pass  the  careires,  was  a  term  of  the  Manege,  often  meta- 
phorically applied,  as  it  is  by  Pistol  here,  for  to  *'  set  one's  wits  a 
running,  one's  conceits  a  gadding  or  one's  thoughts  on  a  gallop." 
See  Cotgrave.     The  career  was  running  at  full  speed. 
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be  drunk,  I'll  be  drunk  with  those  that  have  the  fear 
of  God,  and  not  with  drunken  knaves. 

Eva.  So  Got  'udge  me,  that  is  a  virtuous  mind. 

Fed.  You  hear  all  these  matters  denied,  gentle- 
you  hear  it. 


iMr  MtsTSBss  Anne  Paob,  wiA  wine;  Mistress 
Ford  am/ Mistress  VAO^fiUowing. 

Page.  Nay,  daughter,  carry  the  wine  in ;  we'U 
drink  within.  \Exit  Annr  Page. 

<SZm.  O  lietven !  this  is  mistrea  Anne  Page. 

Pagt,  How  now,  mistms  Ford  7 

FaL  Mistress  Ford,  by  my  troth,  you  are  very  well 
met :  by  your  leave,  good  mistress. 

\Kimng  her. 

Page,  Wife,  bid  these  gentlemen  welcome: — 
Come,  we  have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner ;  come, 
gentlemen,  I  hope  we  shall  drink  down  all  unkind- 
ness.     ^^x«un/ oZf^  Shal.  Slender,  am/ Evans. 

SUn.  I  had  rather  than  ferty  shillings  I  had  my 
book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets**  here : — 

Enter  Simple. 

How  now.  Simple !  where  have  you  been  ?  I  must 
wait  on  myself,  must  I  ?  You  have  not  The  Book  of 
BitkBet  about  you,  have  you  ? 

Sim,  Book  of  Riddles!  why,  did  you  not  lend  it  to 
Alice  Shortcake  upon  Allhallowmas  last,  a  fortnight 
afore  Michaelmas*^  ? 

Shal.  Come,  coz ;  come,  coz ;  we  stay  for  you.  A 
word  with  you,  coz :  marry  this,  coz :    There  is,  as 

**  Slender  probeUjr  means  a  popular  book  of  Shakspeare's 


**  8omam  mmd  Saumittm,  written  by  the  Earle  of  Sarrej  and 
othen,**  md  poblldied  by  Tottel  in  1557,  and  often  reprinted. 

**  This  is  doubtless  an  intended  blunder.     Theobald  would 
have  corrected  it  to  MartUma*. 
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'twere,  a  tender,  a  kind  of  tender,  made  afar  off  by 
Sir  Hugh  here ; — Do  you  understand  me  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  sir,  you  shall  find  me  reasonable ;  if  it 
be  so,  I  shall  do  that  that  is  reason. 

Shal.  Nay,  but  understand  me. 

Slen.  So  I  do,  sir. 

Eva.  Give  ear  to  his  motions,  master  Slender :  I 
will  description  the  matter  to  you,  if  you  be  capacity 
of  it. 

Slen.  Nay,  I  will  do  as  my  cousin  Shallow  says : 
I  pray  you,  pardon  me ;  he's  a  justice  of  peace  in  his 
country,  simple  though  I  stand  here. 

Eva.  But  that  is  not  the  question ;  the  question  is 
concerning  your  marriage. 

Shal.  Ay,  there's  the  point,  sir. 

Eva.  Marry,  is  it;  the  very  point  of  it;  to  mistress 
Anne  Page. 

Slen.  Why,  if  it  be  so,  I  will  marry  her  upon  any 
reasonable  demands. 

Eva.  But  can  you  affection  the  'oman?  Let  us 
command  to  know  that  of  your  mouth,  or  of  your  lips ; 
for  divers  philosophers  hold  that  the  lips  is  parcel  of 
the  mouth ; — Therefore,  precisely,  can  you  carry  your 
good  will  to  the  maid  ? 

Shal.  Cousin  Abraham  Slender,  can  you  love  her? 

Slen.  I  hope,  sir, — I  will  do  as  it  shall  become  one 
that  would  do  reason. 

Eva.  Nay,-<Jot'8  lords  and  his  ladies,  you  must 
speak  possitable,  if  you  can  carry  her  your  desires 
towards  her. 

Shal.  That  you  must :  Will  you,  upon  good  dowry, 
marry  her  ? 

Slen.  I  will  do  a  greater  thing  than  that,  upon 
your  request,  cousin,  in  any  reason. 

Shal.  Nay,  conceive  me,  conceive  me,  sweet  cpz ; 
what  I  do  is  to  pleasure  you,  coz :  Can  you  love  the 
maid? 
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SUn.  I  will  many  her,  sir,  at  your  request ;  but  if 
there  be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet  heaven 
may  decrease  it  upon  better  acquaintance,  when  we 
are  married,  and  have  more  occasion  to  know  one 
another :  I  hope  upon  familiarity  will  grow  more  con- 
tempt :**  but  if  you  say,  many  ker^  I  will  many  her, 
that  I  am  freely  dissolved,  and  dusolutely. 

Ewi,  It  is  a  fery  discreCioii  aniwer ;  sare  the  fall' 
is  in  the  'ort  dissolutely:  the  'ort  is,  according  to  our 
meaning,  resolutely; — his  meaning  is  good. 

Skal,  Ay,  I  think  my  cousin  meant  well. 

Slen,  Ay,  or  else  I  would  I  might  be  hanged,  la. 

Re-enter  Annb  Paob. 

JSkd,  Here  comes  fair  mistress  Anne. — Would  I 
were  young  for  your  sake,  mistress  Anne ! 

Anme.  The  dinner  is  on  the  table ;  my  father  de- 
sires your  worships'  company. 

SkaL  I  will  wait  on  him,  fair  mistress  Anne. 

Bva,  Od's  plessed  will !  I  will  not  be  absence  at 
the  gnoe.    rEteum  Shallow  and  Sir  H.  Evans. 

Anme,  WUTt  pleete  your  worship  to  come  in,  sir  ? 

Sbm,  No,  I  thank  you,  forsooth,  heartily ;  I  am 
fery  well 

Anne.  The  dinner  attends  you,  sir. 

Slen.  I  am  not  a-hungry,  I  thank  you,  forsooth. — 
Oo,  sirrah,  for  all  you  are  my  man,  go,  wait  upon  my 
cousin  Shallow  [^Erit  Simplk].  A  justice  of  peace 
sometime  may  be  beholding  to  his  friend  for  a  man. — 
I  keep  but  three  men  and  a  boy  yet,  till  my  mother 
be  dead :  But  what  though  ?  yet  I  live  like  a  poor 
gentleman  bom. 

Anne.  I  may  not  go  in  without  your  worship:  tlu  y 
will  not  sit  till  you  come. 

"  The  folio  reads  content^  but  the  humour  of  the  pMMg«  de- 
pends upon  Slander's  use  of  the  proverbial  phrase. 
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Slen.  I'faith,  I'll  eat  nothing;  I  thank  you  as  much 
as  though  I  did. 

Anne.  I  pray  you,  sir,  walk  in. 

Slen.  I  had  rather  walk  here,  I  thank  you.  I 
bruised  my  shin  the  other  day  with  playing  at  sword 
and  dagger  with  a  master  of  fence  ^^,  (three  veneys^^ 
for  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes)  and,  by  my  troth,  I  can- 
not abide  the  smell  of  hot  meat  since.  Why  do  your 
dogs  bark  so  ?  be  there  bears  i'the  town  ? 

Anne.  I  think  there  are,  sir;  I  heard  them  talked  of. 

Slen.  I  love  the  sport  well;  but  I  shall  as  soon 
quarrel  at  it  as  any  man  in  England  : — You  are  afraid 
if  you  see  the  bear  loose,  are  you  not  ? 

Anne.  Ay,  indeed,  sir. 

Slen.  That's  meat  and  drink  to  me  now :  I  have 
seen  Sackerson^  loose  twenty  times;  and  have  taken 
him  by  the  chain :  but,  I  warrant  you,  the  women 
have  so  cried  and  shriek'd  at  it,  that  it  pass'd^^ : — 
but  women,  indeed,  cannot  abide  'em ;  they  are  very 
ill-favour  d  rough  things. 

Re-enter  Page. 

Page.  Come,  gentle  master  Slender,  come;  we  stay 
for  you. 

Slen.  I'll  eat  nothing ;  I  thank  you,  sir. 

^*  Master  of  fence  here  signifies  not  merely  a  fencing-master, 
but  a  person  who  had  taken  his  master's  degree  in  the  science. 
There  were  three  degrees,  a  master's,  a  provost's,  and  a  scholar's. 
For  each  of  these  a  prize  was  played  with  various  weapons,  in 
some  open  place  or  square.  Tarlton  the  player  "  was  allowed  a 
master"  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1587,  "  he  being  ordinary  grome 
of  her  majesty's  chamber."  The  unfortunate  Robert  Greene  played 
his  master's  prize  at  Leadenhall  with  three  weapons,  &c.  The 
MS.  from  which  this  information  is  derived  is  a  Register  belong- 
ing to  some  of  the  Schools  of  the  noble  Science  of  Defence, 
among  the  Sloane  MSS.— ^n>.  Mus.  No.  2530,  xxvi.  D. 

^    Venet/,  or  Venue,  Fr.  a  touch  or  hit  in  the  body  at  fencing,  &c. 

^  The  name  of  a  bear  exhibited  at  Paris  Garden,  in  South- 
wark. 

^^  i.  e.  passed  all  expression. 
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Ayn;  Bj  cock  and  pje***  joo  ahAii  not  ckoote,  sir : 


Najr,  pnj  ]r0ii»  lend  the  wmjr. 

Ptaf*.  Come  on,  mr, 

An.  Mistrea  Aime^foanelfiludlgofint 

ilfffw.  Not  I,  air ;  pnj  jott,  keep  on. 

Am.  Truly,  I  will  aoi  gofinl,tnd]r»U :  I  vnW  not 
do  fan  that  wrong. 

Anm,  I  pimj  joo,  mr. 

Am.  Ml  rather  br  unmannerly  than  troublomme: 
fM  de  yoonelf  wron^  indeed,  la.  QAmiiir. 

ScBNB  U.     Th$mm€. 

8tA  HUOB  BrAHt  tflMf  81MPLB. 

Oo  your  waya,  end  aak  of  Doctor  Ceina' 


which  it  the  way:  and  there  dweUa  one 
Quickly,  which  ta  in  the  Benaer  of  hia  n«iee»  or  hia 
dry  none,  or  his  cook,  or  hia  laundry,  hia  waaher,  and 
hia  wringer. 

Well,  air. 

Nay,  it  ia  palter  yet ;        give  her  uii«  u-tu-r; 
tk*  ■kmmhw^a 


ler  it  fe  a  'emaa  that  •ItafedMi'a  M^Mfartuee  wHh 
whtiaai  AnnePiy;  and  te  letter  ia»  to  deriie  and 
fei|Qife  her  la  aalicit  yew  nunlva  deatraa  to  mietiem 
Aane  Pftge :  I  prar  yon,  be  gone.  I  will  oMke  an 
end  ef  my  dinner;  ttMre'a  pippana  and  cheeae  te  come. 

[Aami/. 

ScBNB  III.     A  Roam  in  tki  OmrttrJhm. 

Butir  FALaTArr,  Hoat,  Babdolph,  Nm,  Pistol, 
mmd  Robin. 
FaL  Mine  hoat  of  the  Oarter,— 

HmL  What  mya  my  bully-fxwk  7    Speak  scholarly, 
and  wisely. 

*  BfCMk  mmd  pft  wat  •  popolar  adjontMO.    Bm  Note  m 
BrngjlV,  P.t,  Actr.  8c  1. 
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Fal.  Truly,  mine  host,  I  must  turn  away  some  of 
my  followers. 

Host.  Discard,  bully  Hercules ;  cashier ;  let  them 
wag;  trot,  trot. 

Fal.  I  sit  at  ten  pounds  a  week. 

Host.  Thou'rt  an  emperor,  Caesar,  Keisar^,  and 
Pheezar,  I  will  entertain  Bardolph;  he  shall  draw, 
he  shall  tap  :  said  I  well,  bully  Hector  ? 

Fal.  Do  so,  good  mine  host. 

Host.  I  have  spoke ;  let  him  follow :  Let  me  see 
thee  froth,  and  lime^  :  I  am  at  a  word ;  follow. 

{Exit  Host. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  follow  him;  a  tapster  is  a  good 
trade  :  an  old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin ;  a  withered 
servingman,  a  fresh  tapster  :  Go  ;  adieu. 

Bard.  It  is  a  life  that  I  have  desired ;  I  will  thrive. 

\_Exit  Bard. 

Pist.  O  base  Gongarian  wight !  wilt  thou  the  spigot 
wield? 

Nym.  He  was  gotten  in  drink  :  Is  not  the  humour 
conceited  ?  [[His  mind  is  not  heroic,  and  there's  the 
humour  of  it^.] 

Fal.  I  am  glad  I  am  so  acquit  of  this  tinderbox ; 
his  thefts  were  too  open  :  his  filching  was  like  an  un- 
skilful singer,  he  kept  not  time. 

Nym.  The  good  humour  is,  to  steal  at  a  minim's'^ 
rest. 

'  Keisar,  old  spelling  for  Ceesar,  the  general  word  for  an  em- 
peror. Kings  and  Keysars  was  an  old  phrase  in  very  common 
use.  Pheezar,  a  made  word  from  Pheeze,  in  the  Induction  to 
Taming  of  a  Shrew. 

*  To  froth  beer  and  to  lime  sack  were  tapster's  tricks.  The 
first  is  still  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  trade ;  and  the  limed  sack 
of  Falstaff,  for  whatever  purpose,  shows  that  the  other  was  a 
practice  of  Vintners. 

^  These  words  are  from  the  quartoes. 

*  The  old  copy  has  "  at  a  minute's  rest."  The  correction  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Bennet  Langton. 
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PitL  Convey,  the  wiae  it  call :  Steal!  fob;  afico* 
for  the  phrase ! 

FaL  Well,  nrs,  I  am  almost  out  at  heeli. 

PitL  Why  then  let  kibes  ensue. 

FaL  There  is  no  remedy ;  I  must  coney-catch  ;  I 
most  shift 

PuL  Young  rarens  must  have  food. 

Fal.  Which  of  you  know  Ford  of  this  town  ? 

PitL  I  ken  the  wight ;  he  is  of  mbstanoe  good. 

FaL  Mj  honot  ]m^  I  will  teU  yoa  what  I  am 
■boot. 

Piai.  Two  yards,  and  more. 

FkL  No  qnipt  now,  Pistol ;  indeed  I  nm  in  the 
waiit  two  yards  aboat ;  but  I  am  now  about  n<>  w  astr  : 
I  am  about  thrift  Briefly,  I  do  mean  t 
to  Ford's  wife ;  I  apj  ontartainment  in  lur ;  Btit:  um- 
cottiwa,  ibe  canrea%  ahe  ghrta  the  leer  of  invitatkiii : 
I  am  ooostnie  te  aedon  of  ber  familiar  style,  anil 
the  hardest  Toioe  of  her  behaTiour,  to  be  En^iihed 
rightly,  is,  /  am  Sir  Jckm  Faiataff*^* 

Pist.  He  hath  studied  her  well  7,  and  translatcMl 
her  well ;  out  of  honesty  into  English. 

Nym,  The  anchor  is  deep :  will  that  humour  pass  ? 

Fal  Now,  the  report  goes,  she  has  all  the  rule  of 
ber  husband's  purse ;  he  hath  a  legion  of  angels*. 

PiiL  As  many  derils  entertain ;  and.  To  ker^  lojfy 
aayl. 

*  *  A>lw  fiir  Um  phnM."    8m  K.  Umrj  IT.  Part  S. 

*  Ths  mwmfag  Fidstaff  uuniaws  to  ghre  to  **  •*«  earre/*  may 
bo  gathmd  fkom  IWiisDO^  cxslaMtioa  cf  H  fai  hk  iVowrMi/ 
m^mm.    *'TOncisri%snafi«nds,i»oww»BiMBlii'iiiUy,vfa. 


Uks  a  priaos;  l»%irM,tal»iCoffwhowiIL''    The 
of  Mr.  OoDlMli  fglio  duara  it  aaawMnrflj  to  she 
boaa  sito  onHnstd  or  Jaduoa. 
^  The  fbUot  rasd  vO^  t&t  qaartow  mi;  bat  withsat  the  repe- 
tition of  the  word. 

•  AngA,  goU  com  oUSbM  asM^    1W  4Ca  rMds  **  tJW  b*th 
lyHMorangcb.**   The  fiilfo  aterfali  IwW  for 
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Nym.  The  humour  rises ;  it  is  good ;  humour  me 
the  angels. 

FaL  I  have  writ  me  here  a  letter  to  her  :  and  here 
another  to  Page's  wife ;  who  even  now  gave  me  good 
eyes  too,  examined  my  parts  with  most  judicious 
oeiliads9  :  sometimes  the  beam  of  her  view  gilded  my 
foot,  sometimes  my  portly  belly. 

Pist.  Then  did  the  sun  on  dunghill  shine. 

Nym.  I  thank  thee  for  that  humour. 

Fal.  O,  she  did  so  course  o'er  my  exteriors  with 
such  a  greedy  intention,  that  the  appetite  of  her  eye 
did  seem  to  scorch  me  up  like  a  burning  glass.  Here's 
another  letter  to  her  :  she  bears  the  purse  too  :  she  is 
a  region  in  Guiana,  all  gold  and  bounty.  I  will  be 
cheater  ^°  to  them  both,  and  they  shall  be  exchequers 
to  me ;  they  shall  be  my  East  and  West  Indies,  and 
I  will  trade  to  them  both.  Go,  bear  thou  this  letter 
to  mistress  Page ;  and  thou  this  to  mistress  Ford  :  we 
will  thrive,  lads,  we  will  thrive. 

Fi8t.  Shall  I  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy  become. 
And  by  my  side  wear  steel  ?  then,  Lucifer  take  all ! 

Nym.  I  will  run  no  base  humour ;  here,  take  the 
humour-letter ;  I  will  keep  the  'haviour  of  reputation. 

Fal.  Hold,  sirrah  Qo  Rob.],  bear  you  these  letters 
tightly  1^ 
Sail  like  my  pinnace  ^'^  to  these  golden  shores. — 
Rogues,  hence,  avaunt !  vanish  like  hailstones,  go ; 

^  Eyliads,  Oeillades.  French.  Ogles,  wanton  looks  of  the  eyes. 
Cotgrave  translates  it,  "  to  cast  a  sheep's  eye." 

'°  Escheatour,  an  officer  in  the  Exchequer. 

"    Cleverly,  adroitly. 

^"^  A  pinnace  was  a  light  vessel  biiilt  for  speed,  and  was  also 
called  a  Brigantine.  Under  the  words  Catascopium  and  Celox  in 
Hutton's  Dictionary,  1583,  we  have  "  a  Brigantine  or  Pinnace,  a 
light  ship  that  goeth  to  espie."  Hence  the  word  is  used  for  a 
go-between.  In  Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair,  Justice  Overdo 
says  of  the  pig- woman,  "  She  has  been  before  me,  punk,  pinnac^^ 
and  bawd,  any  time  these  two  and  twenty  years." 
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Trudge,  plod,  away,  o'the  hoof ;  seek  shelter,  pack ! 
Falstaff  \dll  learn  the  humour"  of  this  age, 
French  thrift,  you  rc^es ;  myself,  and  skirted  page. 
[_Exeunt  Falstaff  and  Robin. 

Pist.  Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts** !  for  gourd  and 
fullam*^  holds. 
And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor : 
Tester  I'll  have  in  pouch,  when  thou  shalt  lack. 
Base  Phrygian  Turk ! 

Nym,  I  have  operations  in  my  head,  which  be 
humours  of  revenge. 

PiiL  Wilt  thou  revenge  ? 

Nym,  By  welkin,  and  her  star***  I 

PuU  With  wit,  or  steel  ? 

Nym.  With  both  the  humours,  I : 
I  will  discuss  the  humour  of  this  love  to  Page, 

Put,  And  I  to  Ford  shall  eke  unfold, 
How  Falstaff,  varlet  vile, 
His  dove  will  prove,  his  gold  will  hold, 
And  his  soft  couch  defile. 

Nym,  My  humour  shall  not  cool :  I  m'\\\  incense 
Page  to  deal  with  poison ;  I  will  possess  him  with 

"  The  folio  reads  ktmomr,  evidently  a  misprint. 
'*  A  borieeqae  on  a  paauge  in  Tamburlaine,  or  the  Scythian 
Shepherd: 

**  and  now  doth  ghastly  death 
With  greedy  talents  [talon]  gripe  my  bleeding  heait, 
And  like  a  harper  [harpy]  tyers  on  my  life.** 

Again,  ibid. 

"  Griping  our  bowels  with  retorted  thoughts." 

'*  In  Decker's  Bellman  of  London,  1640,  among  the  fal!^  dice 
are  enumerated  "  a  bale  of  fuUams" — "  a  bale  of  gordes,  with  as 
many  high  men  as  low  men  for  passage."  The  false  di<  e  were 
chiefly  made  atFolham,  hence  the  name.  The  manner  in  which 
they  were  made  is  described  in  The  Complete  Gamester,  1676, 
12mo. 

'•  The  old  imperfect  copy  of  1602  misprints  "  By  welkin  and 
her  Fairies  "  probably  instead  of  starres.  Three  lines  above,  *  in 
my  head,'  is  not  in  the  folio. 
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yellowness;  for  the  revolt  of  mien^'^  is  dangerous: 
that  is  my  true  humour. 

Pist.  Thou  art  the  Mars  of  malcontents  :  I  second 
thee ;  troop  on.  \_Exeunt, 

Scene  IV.     A  Room  in  Dr.  Caius's  House. 
Enter  Mrs.  Quickly,  Simple,  and  Rugby. 

Quick.  What ;  John  Rugby  ! — I  pray  thee,  go  to 
the  casement,  and  see  if  you  can  see  my  master, 
master  Doctor  Caius,  coming :  if  he  do,  i'faith,  and 
find  any  body  in  the  house,  here  will  be  an  old  abusing 
of  God's  patience,  and  the  king's  English. 

Rug.  I'll  go  watch.  \_Exit  Rugby. 

Quick.  Go;  and  we'll  have  a  posset  for't  soon  at 
night,  in  faith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  fire.  An 
honest,  willing,  kind  fellow,  as  ever  servant  shall  come 
in  house  withal ;  and,  I  warrant  you,  no  tell-tale,  nor 
no  breed-bate^ :  his  worst  fault  is,  that  he  is  given 
to  prayer;  he  is  something  peevish^  that  way:  but 
nobody  but  has  his  fault ; — but  let  that  pass.  Peter 
Simple,  you  say,  your  name  is  ? 

Sim.  Ay,  for  fault  of  a  better. 

Quick.  And  master  Slender  s  your  master  ? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth. 

Quick.  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard',  like 
a  glover's  paring  knife  ? 

*'^  The  folio  has,  "  For  the  revolt  of  mine  is  dangerous"  which 
Steevens  changed  to  "  revolt  of  mien,^^  supposing  the  reference  to 
be  to  Page's  change  of  countenance  when  instigated  to  jealousy. 
Yet  by  "  the  revolt  of  mine"  Nym  may  mean  the  revolt  or  change 
of  my  humour  is  dangerous.  He  was  in  a  towering  passion,  and 
tells  Pistol,  "  My  humour  shall  not  cool." 

*  i.  e.  breeder  of  debate,  maker  of  contention.  By  Mrs.  Quickly 
applying  this  term  to  addiction  to  prayer,  Shakspeare  may  mean 
to  satirize  the  illiberal  application  of  it  to  the  nonconformists, 
who  were  sticklers  for  serious  points  of  conscience. 

*  Peevish,  i.  e.  foolish. 

^  See  a  Note  on  K.  Henry  V.  Act  iii.  Sc.  6 : 

"  And  what  a  beard  of  the  general's  cut.'* 
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Sim.  No,  forsooth  :  he  hath  but  a  little  wee  face, 
with  a  little  yellow  beard  ;  a  Cain-coloured  beard*. 

Quick.  A  softly-sprighted  man,  is  he  not  ? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth  :  but  he  is  as  tall  a  man  of  his 
hands  ^,  as  any  is  between  this  and  his  head ;  he  hath 
fought  with  a  warrener. 

Quick.  How  say  you  ? — O,  I  should  remember  him ; 
Does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  as  it  were  ?  and  strut 
in  his  gait  ? 

Sim.  Yes,  indeed,  does  he. 

Quick,  Well,  heaven  send  Anne  Page  no  worse 
fortune !  Tell  master  parson  Evans,  I  will  do  what 
I  can  for  your  master :  Anne  is  a  good  girl,  and  I 
wish — 

Be-enler  Ruobt. 

Ru^.  Out,  alas !  here  comes  my  master. 

Quick.  We  shall  all  be  shent® :  Run  in  here,  good 
young  man ;  go  into  this  closet.  [Shufj!  Simple  in 
tke  cUteL}     He  will  not  stay  long. — What,  John 

*  Cain  and  Judu  in  old  pictures  and  tapestry  were  coniiUntly 
npraaented  with  yellow  beards.  [See  As  You  Like  It,  Act  ill. 
8c  2.1  In  an  age  when  bat  a  small  part  of  the  nation  oooM 
read,  ideas  were  frequently  borrowed  fro«n  these  represeatatloMi 
The  qoartoes  of  1 60S  read  a  kamt-eolomred  beards  L  e.  of  the  oolow 
of  cane ;  and  make  Quickly  say,  **  a  wha^-eohurtd  btard,"  whi<^ 
fikTOun  this  reading. 

•  Thifl  phrase  has  been  very  impcTfectly  explained.  Malone's 
quotation  from  Cotgrare  was  near  the  mark,  but  missed  it: 
**  Hami  i  ki  wtaim,  Homme  i^  la  maimy  Homtme  de  mam.  A  ma v  or 
HIS  HAXXM;  a  fltoH  ^encvtioii  or  eofatir;  a  s(riAcr,  like  r  II 

to  lay  about  him ;  prond,  soiiie,  sullen,  stnbbom.**  So  snv  t  h  i 
truly  valuable  old  dictionary :  from  which  it  is  evident  that  a 
TALL  man  of  hU  hand*  was  only  a  free  version  of  the  French 
Homme  HAUT  a  la  main.  This  equivocal  use  of  the  words  Jfaut 
and  tall  will  also  explain  the  expression  a  tall  fellow,  or  a  tall 
man,  wherever  it  occurs.  Mercutio  ridicules  it  as  one  of  the 
affected  phrases  of  the  fantasticoes  of  his  age,  "  a  very  good  blade," 
"  a  very  tall  man  1" — Romeo  and  Juliet^  Act  JL  Sc.  4. 
**  ShenU  L  e.  tcolded,  rtprimanded. 


« 
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Rugby  !  John,  what,  John,  I  say  ! — Go,  John,  go  in- 
quire for  my  master ;  I  doubt,  he  be  not  well,  that  he 
comes  not  home  : — and  down^  down^  adown-a^  <^c. 

\_Sings. 

Enter  Doctor  Caius'^. 

Caius.  Vat  is  you  sing  ?  I  do  not  like  dese  toys ; 
Pray  you,  go  and  vetch  me  in  my  closet  un  boitier 
verd  ;  a  box,  a  green-a  box ;  Do  intend  vat  I  speak  ? 
a  green-a  box. 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth,  I'll  fetch  it  you.  \_Asider[  I 
am  glad  he  went  not  in  himself ;  if  he  had  found  the 
young  man,  he  would  have  been  horn-mad. 

Caius.  Fe^  fe^  fe^  fe  !  ma  foi^  il  fait  fort  chaud.  Je 
men  vais  a  la  cour, — la grande  affaire. 

Quick.  Is  it  this,  sir  ? 

Caius.  Ouy ;  mette  le  au  mon  pocket;  Depeche^ 
quickly : — Vere  is  dat  knave  Rugby  ? 

Quick.  What,  John  Rugby !  John  ! 

Rug.  Here,  sir. 

Caius.  You  are  John  Rugby,  and  you  are  Jack 
Rugby ;  Come,  take-a  your  rapier,  and  come  after  my 
heel  to  de  court. 


'  It  has  been  thought  strange  that  Shakspeare  should  take  the 
name  of  Caius  for  his  Frenchman,  as  an  eminent  physician  of  that 
name,  founder  of  Caius  College,  Oxford,  flourished  in  Elizabeth's 
reign.  The  character  might  however  be  drawn  from  the  life,  for 
in  Jack  Dover's  Quest  of  Enquirie,  1604,  a  story  called  The  Foole 
of  Windsor,  turns  upon  a  simple  outlandish  Doctor  of  Physicke. 
Steevens  says,  "  In  The  Three  Ladies  of  London,  1584,  is  the 
character  of  an  Italian  Merchant  very  strongly  marked  by  foreign 
pronunciation.  Dr.  DodypoU,  in  the  comedy  of  that  name,  is,  like 
Caius,  a  French  physician.  This  piece  appeared  at  least  a  year 
before  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  The  hero  of  it  speaks  such 
another  jargon  as  the  antagonist  of  Sir  Hugh,  and  like  him  is 
cheated  of  his  mistress.  In  several  other  pieces,  more  ancient 
than  the  earliest  of  Shakspeare's,  provincial  characters  are  in- 
troduced. In  the  old  play  of  Henry  V.  French  soldiers  are  intro 
duced  speaking  broken  English. 
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Rug.  'Tis  ready,  sir,  here  in  the  porch. 

Cairn.  By  my  trot,  I  tarry  too  long : — Od's  me ! 
Qua^-fouhlie  f  dere  is  some  simples  in  my  closet,  dat 
I  viU  not  for  the  varld  I  shall  leave  behind. 

Quick.  Ah  me !  he'll  find  the  young  man  there,  and 
be  mad. 

Cains.  0  didbUy  diahle!  vat  is  in  my  closet?  — 
Villany?  larron!  [jiuUinp  SiuPhK  out}.  Rugby,  my 
rapier. 

Quick.  Good  master,  be  content. 

Caiui,  Verefore  shall  I  be  content-a  ? 

Qukk,  The  young  man  is  an  honest  man. 

Caiui.  Vat  shall  de  honest  man  do  in  my  closet  ? 
dere  is  no  honest  man  dat  shall  come  in  my  closet. 

Quick.  I  beseech  you, be  not  so  flegmatick ;  hoar  the 
truth  of  it :  He  came  of  an  errand  to  me  from  parson 
Hugh. 

Caius.  Veil. 

Sim,  Ay,  forsooth,  to  desire  her  to 

Qukk^  Peace,  I  pray  you. 

Caiut.  Peace-a  your  tongue : — Speak-a  your  tale. 

Sim.  To  denre  this  honest  gentlewoman,  your 
maid,  to  speak  a  good  word  to  mistress  Anne  Page  for 
my  master,  in  the  way  of  marriage. 

Quick.  This  is  all,  indeed,  la ;  but  I'll  ne'or  put  my 
fin^  in  the  fire,  and  need  not 

Ceuug.  Sir  Hugh  send-a  you  ? — Rugby,  bail/ej:  me 
■ome  paper : — Tarry  you  a  little-awhile.       Q  WriXrs. 

Quick.  I  am  glad  he  is  so  quiet :  if  he  had  l>een 
thoroughly  moved,  you  should  have  heard  him  so  loud, 
and  so  melancholy; — But  notwithstanding,  man,  I'll 
do  your  master  what  good  I  can  :  and  the  very  yea 
and  the  no  is,  the  French  Doctor,  my  master, — I  may 
call  him  my  master,  look  you,  for  I  keep  his  house  ; 
and  I  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake,  scour,  dress  meat 
and  drink,  make  the  beds,  and  do  all  myself; — 
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Sim.  'Tis  a  great  charge,  to  come  under  one  body's 
hand. 

Quick.  Are  you  avis'd  o'  that  ?  you  shall  find  it  a 
great  charge :  and  to  be  up  early,  and  down  late ; — but 
notwithstanding  (to  tell  you  in  your  ear;  I  would 
have  no  words  of  it)  ;  my  master  himself  is  in  love 
with  mistress  Anne  Page  :  but  notwithstanding  that, 
—  I  know  Anne's  mind,  —  that's  neither  here  nor 
there. 

Caius.  You  jack'nape ;  give-a  dis  letter  to  Sir 
Hugh  ;  by  gar,  it  is  a  shallenge  :  I  vill  cut  his  troat 
in  de  park ;  and  I  vill  teach  a  scurvy  jack-a-nape 
priest  to  meddle  or  make. — You  may  be  gone ;  it  is 
not  good  you  tarry  here : — by  gar,  I  vill  cut  all  his 
two  stones ;  by  gar,  he  shall  not  have  a  stone  to  trow 
at  his  dog.  [JExit  Simple. 

Quick.  Alas,  he  speaks  but  for  his  friend. 

Caius.  It  is  no  matter-a  for  dat : — do  not  you  tell-a 
me  dat  I  shall  have  Anne  Page  for  myself? — by  gar, 
I  vill  kill  de  Jack  priest;  and  I  have  appointed  mine 
host  of  de  Jarterre  to  measure  our  weapon  : — by  gar, 
I  vill  myself  have  Anne  Page. 

Quick.  Sir,  the  maid  loves  you,  and  all  shall  be 
well :  we  must  give  folks  leave  to  prate  :  What,  the 
good-jer^! 

Caius.  Rugby,  come  to  the  court  vit  me; — By 
gar,  if  I  have  not  Anne  Page,  I  shall  turn  your  head 
out  of  my  door  : — Follow  my  heels,  Rugby. 

\_Exeunt  Caius  and  Rugby. 

Quick.  You  shall  have  An  fools-head  of  your  own. 
No,  I  know  Anne's  mind  for  that :  never  a  woman 
in  Windsor  knows  more  of  Anne's  mind  than  I  do ; 
nor  can  do  more  than  I  do  with  her,  I  thank  heaven. 

Fent.  \within.~\     Who's  within  there,  ho  ? 

^  The  good-jer  and  r)ood  yeare  were  common  exclamations  of 
the  time.     See  Note  on  K.  Lear,  Act  v.  Sc.  3. 
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Qvidt.  Wbo'f  there,  I  trow  ?  Come  near  the  honia^ 
IprBjjoa. 

Stiitt  Fbmtom. 
FoL  How  DOW,  good  woman :  bow  dott  thoa  f 
Qindfc.  The  better,  that  it  pleases  your  good 

diiptoask. 
FttL  WhatnewtfhowdoeipnfttjadBtraBA 
Qmofc.  In  truth,  sir,  and  she  b  ptctty,  and 

and  gentle ;  and  one  that  b  your  friend,  I  can  tell 


joa  that  br  the  way ;  I  praise  heaven  for  it 

/bUL  Shall  I  do  any  goody  ^inkail  then?  Shall 
iBOtlosemysnit? 

Qinol.  Trsth,  sir,  all  is  in  his  hands  aboft :  hot 
notwithstanding,  master  Fenton,  fU  be  sworn  on  a 
book,  she  lores  yon : — Hsts  not  yoor  worship  a  wart 
above  your  eye  * 

#bnC  Yes,  marry,  have  I ;  what  of  thatt 

Qmkk,  Well,  thereby  hai^  a  tale;— food  faith, 
it  is  each  another  Nan :— Imt,  I  detest,  an  honcat 
maid  as  ever  brake  bread :— We  had  an  boa's  talk 
of  that  wart ;— I  shall  never  Inogh  bat  In  that  maid'i 
eempany  1— Bot,  indeed,  she  is  given  too  mndi  to 
aUidiolly  and  muting :  But  for  yon — Well,  go  to. 

i^bit  Well,  I  shaU  see  her  to-day:  Hold,  therrn 
■oney  far  thee;  letOMhsve  thy  voice  in  my  behalf: 
if  tbott  aeeot  her  befaie  SM^  eemmend  m*--- 

qmek,  WiU  I  ?  ffaith,  that  we  will :  and  I  wiU 
Isll  year  wenUp  mere  of  the  wart,  the  neit  tfane  we 
have  eenidcnee ;  and  of  other  wooers. 

Fml  Well,  farewell ;  I  am  in  great  haste  now. 

\J£xiL 

Quick,  Farewell  to  your  worship. — Truly,  an  ho- 
neet  gentleman ;  bnl  Anne  loves  him  not ;  for  I  know 
Ann^s  mind  as  weD  as  another  does :  Out  upon't ! 
Ifaigstf  lEzit. 
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ACT  II. 

Scene  I.    Befcyre  Page's  House. 

Enter  Mistress  Page,  with  a  letter, 

Mrs.  Page. 
'HAT !  have  I  'scaped  love-letters  in  the 
holy-day  time  of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now 
a  subject  for  them  ?  Let  me  see  :  \_Reads. 
Ask  me  no  reason  why  I  love  you ;  far  though  love 
use  reason  for  his  precisian^  ^  he  admits  him  not  for  his 
councilor.  You  are  not  young,  no  more  am  I;  go  to 
then,  there's  sympathy:  you  are  merry,  so  am  I;  Ha  ! 
ha  !  then  there's  more  sympathy :  you  love  sack,  and  so 
do  I;  would  you  desire  better  sympathy  ?  Let  it  suffice 
thee,  mistress  Page  (at  the  least,  if  the  love  of  soldier 
can  suffice),  that  I  love  thee.  I  will  not  say,  pity  me, 
'tis  not  a  soldier-like  phrase;  but  I  say,  love  me.   By  me, 

Thine  own  true  knight. 
By  day  or  night. 
Or  any  kind  of  light. 
With  all  his  might 
For  thee  to  fight, 

John  Falstaff. 

What  a  Herod  of  Je^v^y  is  this  ! — O  wicked,  wicked 
world ! — one  that  is  well  nigh  worn  to  pieces  with 

'  It  has  been  conjectured  that  physician  is  the  word  here,  as 
Shakspeare  has  given  Reason  the  same  office  in  his  147th  Sonnet : 
"  My  reason,  the  physician  to  ray  love, 
Angry  that  his  prescriptions  are  not  kept, 
Hath  left  me." 
But  a  precisian,  is  "  one  who  limits  or  restrains,"  and  in  this  sense 
opposed  to  the  adviser  of  the  matter  written,  the  counsellor. 
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Ika.    WcU»IwiUfiadjoatw«BtjlMGinoiittiifUe% 


ifrs.  #WnC  Whj,  tUt  it  tlw  fciy  «m«;  Uw  fcry 
lMid,lbefcry  wui^:  Wbst  d«tk  U  Huidt  oT  m  f 

Mrt^Pt^  Naj,IkiiowBol:  It OMlnt  at  abMift 
read  J  to  wnaglc  witb  auae  «fVB  lnat|.  Ill  caiHw 
tMA  aynlf  liln  «M  tlMt  I  Ml  Mt  M^vdMtd  wiUmU  ; 
Ivr,  Niv,  «alni  kt  Idmw  othw  tlna  ia  ai^  tkut  I 
loMw  B0t  ajiil^  kt  wuld  acw  iMre  b«wM  aw  in 
tkisfmrj. 

iff*.  AnC  Bowdii^  call  jva  it  r  VU  be  mre  to 


JfrB.iV.  8»wittl;in»€«i 
ni  Bcfw  to  m  ^fiia.    LmTs  b«  wumtii  m  kim 
Itc'tMiiBlUaatoiitfm;  gitvliaiAiteirtCcDni 
fcftfaiyit^;  Md  Ind  Ida  M  Willi  a  flM-tetr<i 
iMiy,  tin  Ito  balk  pawa'd  lik  kaaa  to  aiaaHai  of 


Mn,  fVntf.  Nay,  I  wiU  etaaM  to  act  aay  villanx 
i^iriaal  kta»  tbat  aaj  ast  ndlj  tha  rhirinai*  of 
avhiaatf.  O, tiataij hatband airilriililtorl  it 
waald  gifa  atomri  iad  to  to  Jaliaiy. 

Ifra.  P^$.  Wli7«  laO^  wImn  ha  aaaa;  aad  aj 
gaod  aaa  toa :  Wt  a  C»  ftaa  Jaloaiy,  a  I  «a  ffaa 
iacaaa;  aad  ite,  1  lHpa»  it  aa 


Mm.Fyd.  YaaaallM 
Mn.Ptft.  Uencmm 

UtW.  [7% 


Foao,  PirroL,  pAoa,  mitd  Nth. 
#Wi<L  Wall,  I  iMpt  it  ba  aal  a. 


ak.*   mm,  wmJ^Wt^  m^'  it  a  aay  Bai 


r  irabt 


**l  — ■!< 
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Pist.  Hope  is  a  curtail^  dog  in  some  aflfairs : 
Sir  John  affects  thy  wife. 

Ford.  Why,  sir,  my  wife  is  not  young. 

Pist.  He  woos  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and 
poor. 
Both  young  and  old,  one  with  another.  Ford : 
He  loves  the  gally-mawfry^ ;  Ford,  perpend. 

Ford.  Love  my  wife  ? 

Pist.  With  liver  burning  hot  9:  Prevent,  or  go  thou, 
Like  Sir  Actaeon  he,  with  Ring-wood  at  thy  heels : 
O,  odious  is  the  name  ! 

Fm-d.  What  name,  sir  ? 

Pist.  The  horn,  I  say  :  Farewell. 
Take  heed ;  have  open  eye ;  for  thieves  do  foot  by 

night : 
Take  heed,  ere  summer  comes,  or  cuckoo-birds  do 

sing.— 
Away,  Sir  corporal  Nym. \_Exit  Pistol. 

Nym.  Believe  it.  Page;  he  speaks  sense ^°. 

Ford.  I  will  be  patient ;  I  will  find  out  this. 

Nym.  And  this  is  true.  {To  Page.]  I  like  not 
the  humour  of  lying.  He  hath  wronged  me  in  some 
humours ;  I  should  have  borne  the  humoured  letter 
to  her  :  but  I  have  a  sword,  and  it  shall  bite  upon  my 
necessity.    He  loves  your  wife ;  there's  the  short  and 

■^  A  curtail  dog  was  a  common  dog  not  meant  for  sport,  part 
of  the  tails  of  such  dogs  being  commonly  cut  off  while  they  are 
puppies ;  it  was  a  prevalent  notion  that  the  tail  of  a  dog  was  ne- 
cessary to  him  in  running,  hence  a  dog  that  missed  his  game  was 
called  a  curtail,  from  which  cur  is  probably  derived. 

^    Gally-mawfry,  a  medley.     Perpend,  i.  e.  consider. 

^  The  liver  was  anciently  supposed  to  be  the  inspirer  of  amo- 
rous passions.     Thus  in  an  old  Latin  distich : 

"  Cor  sapit,  pulmo  loquitur,  fel  commovet  iras 
Splen  ridere  facit,  cogit  ainare  jecur." 

See  EPQTOMANIA,  or  Love  Melancholy,  by  Dr.  Jas.  Ferrand. 
Oxford,  1640.   12mo.  p.  70. 

^  This  line  forms  part  of  Pistol's  speech  in  the  folio. 
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tlw  kog.  Mj  nanie  is  caqntml  Nym ;  I  ipaJc,  ainl 
I  STPttcli  'tit  tme : — my  iMme  is  Nym,  and  FJrtaff 
Wfcs  joar  wife. — Adieu !  I  kure  Ml  ike  humoiir  of 
brand  and  cheese.     Adieu.  ^Ekit  Ntm. 

Pi^  TV  ibcMMMT  y  <  qnoUi's  I  here's  t  fieUow 
ftigMs  hmnoor"  oat  of  his  wits. 

#Wt£  I  win  seek  oat  FsbtalT 

Aye  I  never  h«ud  such  adriwlii9-«fl«N 

JWdL  IfIdettMlit,wcil". 

Aye.  I  win  not  beliere  soch  s  Cslmisn*\  tfao^Kh 
the  priest  of  the  town  oonunendcd  him  for  s  trae  ans. 

ArWL  TwMnfsedsnrihIefelWw:  WtlL 

/%•.  Hewaeer,  Mif? 

Mf9»  J\yeii  WUttv  go  y^^  ^'^••'8'  '"^■■•'«  you. 

H^  #hni  Hew  new,  sweet  Fkwk  f  why  art  theo 

#ML  I  ■lUifflilyl  I  «■  Ml  ■liimiily.-^Ckl 
ye«hei^i». 


Thttwtfcatinii    J\^iil.    1WsUM«rtktow«f4A» 

>  bj  dM  tiSLiirtnf  At^ts  hod  b«o  steirsMj  MtM>r.i 

fejr  Bio  ^«MMi    All*  s  f«7  p«thMBft  ^Is^irfillks  «■  tkt  rral 


lk« 

is  flhariHsr  keg«si>  <*0*'  *  (ktalmt.     F^«  irfUnr«4t 


i^fitkMVjaMiPtalrf«««iwvM9MiL*'  Sr Tsky  l«4kT««l j 


It  to  OKtH  to  T««Mh  HiglM,  Act  fL  Be.  H 


hJ^TXi 
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Mrs.  F&rd,  'Faith  thou  hast  some  crotchets  in  thy 
head  now. — Will  you  go,  mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Have  with  you. — You'll  come  to  dinner, 
George  ? — Look,  who  comes  yonder  :  she  shall  be  our 
messenger  to  this  paltry  knight. 

[_Aside  to  Mrs.  Ford. 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Trust  me,  I  thought  on  her  :  she'll  fit  it. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  are  come  to  see  my  daughter  Anne? 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth ;  And,  I  pray,  how  does  good 
mistress  Anne  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Go  in  with  us,  and  see ;  we  have  an 
hour's  talk  with  you. 

\_Exeunt  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and 
Mrs.  Quickly. 

Page.  How  now,  master  Ford  ? 

Ford.  You  heard  what  this  knave  told  me;  did 
you  not  ? 

Page.  Yes ;  and  you  heard  what  the  other  told  me  ? 

Ford.  Do  you  think  there  is  truth  in  them  ? 

Page.  Hang  'em,  slaves  !  I  do  not  think  the  knight 
would  ofier  it :  but  these  that  accuse  him  in  his  in- 
tent towards  our  wives,  are  a  yoke  of  his  discarded 
men ;  very  rogues  :  now  they  be  out  of  service. 

Fm'd.  Were  they  his  men  ? 

Page.  Marry,  were  they. 

Ford.  I  like  it  never  the  better  for  that. — Does  he 
lie  at  the  Garter  ? 

Page.  Ay,  marry,  does  he.  If  he  should  intend 
this  voyage  towards  my  wife,  I  would  turn  her  loose 
to  him ;  and  what  he  gets  more  of  her  than  sharp 
words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head. 

Ford.  I  do  not  misdoubt  my  wife ;  but  I  would  be 
loath  to  turn  them  together  :  A  man  may  be  too  con- 
fident :  I  would  have  nothing  lie  on  my  head ;  I  caa- 
not  be  thus  satisfied. 
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the  long.  MjT  nmme  is  ooqionl  Njm ;  I  speak,  and 
I  avouch  'tis  true : — my  name  is  N]rm,  and  Fahtaff 
lores  jour  wife. — Adieu !  I  lore  not  the  hauKmr  of 
brend  and  cheese.     Adieu.  [^JBxit  Ntm. 

Pa^.  TIk  kmmamr  of  U,  quoth'a !  here's  a  fellow 
frights  humour**  out  of  his  wits. 

#WW1  I  win  seek  out  Fabcaff. 

/\yt.  I  never  heard  such  a  drawlingndlectuif  r^goe. 

#WiC  If  I  do  find  it,  weU". 

Aye.  I  will  not  bdiere  such  a  Cataian*',  tboogll 
the  priest  of  the  town  commended  him  far  a  true  muL 

AnL  TwaaagoodseBribltMew:  WelL 

/\ye»  How  BOW,  MCgi 

Mf9.  Piyc.  Whither  go  joo,  Oeoige  f^Hark  jou. 

Mn^Ptrd,  Hew  mw, sweet  Frank f  whjrartthou 
■ilMnhBlyf 

JML  I  iwlanrholy  I  I  am  net 

Th«abMiortMiwgrdA«- 
srihs" 


givw  to  Oktes  bj  ths  sid  Cisvril«%  mm  if'wkoM  ksra  mm- 
tioMdtiMtect«rMMlUtTli«artbcpMpblk««;  kamadkar- 
ptt  WM  ia  fmSOm  bagasgt  ealkd  a  Ortrfm.  P^pt  dUrward* 
MqrstlMtirjmaadPtatolfln'MryrMML*'  flir  To^  ladkrew!/ 
«!««« it  to  OIlTk,  fa  T««Mlk  Kigirt,  Act «.  Se.  a. 


I 
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Mrs.  F&rd.  'Faith  thou  hast  some  crotchets  in  thy 
head  now. — Will  you  go,  mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Have  with  you. — You'll  come  to  dinner, 
George  ? — Look,  who  comes  yonder  :  she  shall  be  our 
messenger  to  this  paltry  knight. 

[_Aside  to  Mrs.  Ford. 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Trust  me,  I  thought  on  her  :  she'll  fit  it. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  are  come  to  see  my  daughter  Anne  ? 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth ;  And,  I  pray,  how  does  good 
mistress  Anne  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Go  in  with  us,  and  see ;  we  have  an 
hour's  talk  vnth  you. 

\_Exeunt  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and 
Mrs.  Quickly. 

Page.  How  now,  master  Ford  ? 

Ford.  You  heard  what  this  knave  told  me;  did 
you  not  ? 

Page.  Yes ;  and  you  heard  what  the  other  told  me  ? 

Ford.  Do  you  think  there  is  truth  in  them  ? 

Page.  Hang  'em,  slaves  !  I  do  not  think  the  knight 
would  offer  it :  but  these  that  accuse  him  in  his  in- 
tent towards  our  wives,  are  a  yoke  of  his  discarded 
men ;  very  rogues  :  now  they  be  out  of  service. 

Fm'd.  Were  they  his  men  ? 

Page.  Marry,  were  they. 

Ford.  I  like  it  never  the  better  for  that. — Does  he 
lie  at  the  Garter  ? 

Page.  Ay,  marry,  does  he.  If  he  should  intend 
this  voyage  towards  my  wife,  I  would  turn  her  loose 
to  him ;  and  what  he  gets  more  of  her  than  sharp 
words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head. 

Ford.  I  do  not  misdoubt  my  wife ;  but  I  would  be 
loath  to  turn  them  together  :  A  man  may  be  too  con- 
fident :  I  would  have  nothing  lie  on  my  head ;  I  can- 
not be  thus  satisfied. 
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Piyc  Look,  where  mj  ranting  host  of  tbe  Otttcr 
oooMi :  tbere  it  eiUier  li4|iior  in  his  p«te,  or  inoMf  ui 
kit  posR^  wfacA  be  looks  w  ■Mrril7.'--H«w  avirf  MiM 
koitt 

Emier  HotI  tmd  Sballow. 


HmL  HownoWflmUj-rBokr  tkott'rtai 
cofilicfo-jwlioei  I  mj, 

8UL  I  fbOow  BUM  koil,  I  foUow.— Good  cvon, 
mod  twenty,  good  mMlcr  P^I  Magtar  Pi^  will 
JOB  go  witk  «i  ?  we  ksfe  ipoft  ia  kead. 

ffmL  TcD  kia,  cmUeiHwlke ;  tdl  kirn,  kuUyw 


aUC  Sir,  tk«e  ii  0  frif  to  be 
Hi^  tke  Wek^  piiert,  ead  Ceiet  tke  neMk 
/ml  Oeed  bIm  keel  e'  ikc  Oeitcr,  e  weid  witk 

Art.  Wkattfq<tttke«,Hi7koIlf-feekr 

BkuL  Win  fM  [*  Pa«b]  9»  witk  m  to  bebeld 
it?  ■jMRjWketkkedtkeMMviager^dr 

;  ead,  I  tkiak  ke  ketk  eppeialod  tkem  ceo-        | 
Mi:  lor,  believe  Be»  I  bew  tbe  poieeaiiBi        I 
Herk,Iwilltell7e«wbi«e«ripertabeUbe.        f 
BmL  Bam,  tkoB  at  nit  i^fidMt  mj  knight,  mj 


AnC  NoM,  I  pral«tM|bittnigifejeae  pottle 
tfe  BM  leeeme  te  bia,  end  tell  Ub, 


legifeBM 
If  aaaM  is  Bieok ;  only  for  •  jei*. 


EmL  Mjkead,  bullj :  tboa  abelt  beve  cgreM  end 
;  aid  I  wear  ead 


tbjaeaeikeDkeBfeek 
U  a  e  aeny  kaigbt^WOl  yea  gB,  Cm^wUkm^t 

8UL  Hcve  witk  fBB,  aiae  kiiL 

Pyt.  IkBvekead,tkeFWackaaikadigDodikiU 
iakitnpier. 


*•  Thit  wpmA  li  ■naiiiMlj  ^rm  to  BkOUw  fa  tfct 
>•  Hm  MIo  or  lf»  nodi  Jb>.M»«^  virfch  fa 
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Shal.  Tut,  sir,  I  could  have  told  you  more  :  In  these 
times  you  stand  on  distance,  your  passes,  stoccadoes, 
and  I  know  not  what :  'tis  the  heart,  master  Page : 
'tis  here,  'tis  here.  I  have  seen  the  time,  with  my 
long  sword  ^^,  I  would  have  made  you  four  tall  fellows 
skip  like  rats. 

Host.  Here,  boys,  here,  here  !  shall  we  wag  ? 

Page.  Have  with  you : — I  had  rather  hear  them 
scold  than  [^see  them]  fight. 

\_Exeunt  Host,  Shal.  and  Page. 

Ford.  Though  Page  be  a  secure  fool,  and  stands  so 
firmly  on  his  wife's  frailty,  yet  I  cannot  put  oiF  my 
opinion  so  easily ;  She  was  in  his  company  at  Page's 
house;  and,  what  they  made^'^  there,  I  know  not. 
Well,  I  mil  look  further  into't :  and  I  have  a  dis- 
guise to  sound  Falstaff :  If  I  find  her  honest,  I  lose 
not  my  labour ;  if  she  be  otherwise,  'tis  labour  well 
bestowed.  \_Exit. 

Scene  II.   A  Boom  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Pistol. 

Fal.  I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 

the  word  in  the  text,  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Boaden,  Malone  con- 
sidered the  best  that  had  been  offered.  Caiialeires  would  have 
been  the  orthography  of  the  old  copy,  and  the  host  has  the  term 
frequently  in  his  mouth.  Mr.  Steevens  substituted  on  hearts. 
"  Will  you  go  on  here ;"  a  reading  long  since  suggested,  is  also 
found  in  Mr.  Collier's  2nd  folio ;  and  in  Page's  speech  below,  the 
words  I  have  included  in  brackets  are  added. 

*^  Before  the  introduction  of  rapiers  the  swords  in  use  were  of 
an  enormous  length,  and  sometimes  used  with  both  hands.  Shal- 
low, with  an  old  man's  vanity,  censures  the  innovation,  and  ridi- 
ciiles  the  terms  and  use  of  the  rapier.  See  Note  on  K.  Henry  IV. 
P.  1,  Act  ii,  Sc.  4.  There  are  some  additions  here  in  the  4to.  1602, 
but  the  substance  is  found  in  a  future  scene. 

'^  An  obsolete  phrase,  signifying — "  what  they  did  there."  In 
Act  iv.  Sc.  2,  of  this  play  we  have  again,  what  make  you  here ; 
for  what  do  vou  here. 
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PkL  Why,  then  the  world's  mine  oyster, 
Which  I  with  iword  will  open.  [I  will  retort  the 
gam  in  Eqaipage.]]* 
FaL  Not  a  penny.  I  ha¥«  been  oootnt,  iir,  yvtt 
tbotdd  lay  my  countenmnoe  to  pawn :  I  htft  gnilad 
upon  my  good  friends  lor  three  fepriefct  for  yon  and 
your  ooach-feUow'  Nym;  or  elM  yon  had  looked 
thnwi||  te  grata  lika  a  gcmtni  of  baboons.  I  am 
in  b^  far  swoarii^  to  aimliniin  my  lnsnds» 
good  aoldiOTi»  and  Wk  Mloin :  and  wban 
Bridge  but  d» bandk of  ber  fan*,  I  tookt 

PkL  Didittboiiaal abator  badst  tbon nol ftftos 
Mwa? 

fWL  Hwnn,  yon  nignc,  rsomi :  Thtnk'tt  thou, 
ni  wdanfff  wtf  wmX^nOuf  At  a  word,  baqg  no 
HMra  abom  aoi  I  OB  no  gibbst  for  yon ;  g^- -A 
Aaft  knife  and  a  tbroi^*;— to  your  manor  of  Pfekt- 

*  1Un««dt««A«Mawq«tft««i««f^MirWartoaUM«ght 


*  Cliil/liiibLchttiW. 
wkkjm  la  aU  jwr 

*  f  MM  wwn  eoHly  i 
liaMi    Thty 

'     '     * "  tthrn,  m  hmy  tt 
IW  teUia  «st  OMrt  praWbljr 
bshr.iw  ia  Om  HABm 

g Mtm^fuiUikti  mYmkmiu 
bjr  TMSa*  Mi  0mm  ▼•- 

wWca  lh«t  ara  tML 
IWt  te  Um  MMi  SMjai  «r  MariMiTa  Hm  Md 
•  H«  pttalii  te  or  cwM  piMM  kl  ML** 

*  A9kmtkmUkmdmgi0mf»l.%.wmtimipmnm4mmtmfd. 
bil^tfiMMMlHgli^  t  IhafWIfc    Ui^imkk 

Witt  WmMT  18M, 
kw: -Hm  Ibvtk  bRaplB^i 
ir  ym,  ks  it  ft 


ff 


UttltGkk 


■iCj:  hJt  tltck  b  friat  ktiti^ 
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hatch  ^,  go. — You'll  not  bear  a  letter  for  me,  you 
rogue !  you  stand  upon  your  honour ! — Why,  thou 
unconfinable  baseness,  it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to 
keep  the  terms  of  my  honour  precise.  I,  I,  I  myself 
sometimes,  leaving  the  fear  of  heaven  on  the  left  hand, 
and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  necessity,  am  fain  to 
shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch ;  and  yet,  you,  rogue, 
will  ensconce^  your  brags'^,  your  cat-a-mountain  looks, 
your  red-lattice^  phrases,  and  your  bull-baiting  oaths, 
under  the  shelter  of  your  honour !  You  will  not  do 
it,  you? 

Pist.  I  do  relent;  what  would'st  thou  more  of 
man  ? 

Enter  Robin. 

Roh.  Sir,  here's  a  woman  would  speak  with  you. 
Fal.  Let  her  approach. 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Quick.  Give  your  worship  good-morrow. 
Fal.  Good-morrow,  good  wife. 
Quick.  Not  so,  an  t  please  your  worship. 
Fal.  Good  maid,  then. 

^  Picket-hatch  was  in  Turnbull  Street,  Cow  Cross,  Clerkenwell, 
a  haunt  of  the  worst  part  of  both  sexes.  The  unseasonable  and 
obstreperous  irruptions  of  the  swash -bucklers  of  that  age  rendered 
a  hatch  or  half  door  with  spikes  upon  it  a  necessary  defence  to  a 
brothel,  and  hence  the  term  became  a  cant  phrase  to  denote  a 
part  of  the  town  noted  for  brothels. 

^  A  sconce  is  a  fortification ;  to  ensconce  is  therefore  to  hide,  to 
conceal  one's  self  as  Avithin  a  fort. 

"^  Brags.  The  old  copy  has  rags.  Pistol  was  an  ensign,  and 
is  now  a  follower  of  FalstafF,  although  a  braggadocio,  and  rags  is 
therefore  inappropriate ;  the  mere  addition  of  the  letter  b  furnishes 
the  word  most  likely  to  be  applied  to  him  by  Falstaff.  I  also 
admit  Hanmer's  happy  emendation  of  hull-baiting,  instead  of  the 
unmeaning  bold-beating  oaths  of  the  old  copy. 

^  Alehouse  language.  Red-lattice  windows  formerly  denoted  an 
alehouse,  as  the  chequers  have  done  since. 
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Quick,  m  be  sworn ;  as  my  mother  was,  the  first 
hour  I  was  bom. 

Fal.  I  do  believe  the  swearer :  What  \i-ith  me  ? 

Quick,  Shall  I  vouchsafe  yourworshipa  word  or  two  ? 

Fal.  Two  thousand,  fair  woman;  and  I'll  vouchsafe 
thee  the  hearing. 

Quick,  There  is  one  mistress  Ford,  sir; — I  pray, 
oolM  a  little  nearer  this  ways : — I  myself  dwell  with 
mesler  doctor  Caius. 

FaL  Well,  on :  mistress  Ford,  you  say, 

QuiA,  Your  worship  says  very  true :  I  pray  your 
worship,  come  a  little  nearer  this  ways. 

Fal,  I  warrant  thee,  nobody  hears; — mine  own 
people,  mine  own  people. 

Qukk,  Are  they  so  ?  Hetfen  bless  them,  and  make 
them  his  servants  I 

Fal,  Well :  mistress  Ford :— what  of  her  ? 

QuiA,  Why,  sir,  she's  a  good  creature.  Lord,  lord ! 
your  worship's  a  wanton :  Well,  heaven  forgive  you, 
and  all  of  us,  I  pray  1 

Fal,  Mistress  Ford :— come,  mistress  Ford, — 

Quick,  Marry,  this  is  the  short  and  the  long  of  it : 
you  have  brought  her  into  such  a  canaries^  as  'tis  won- 
derful. The  best  courtier  of  them  all,  when  the  court 
lay  at  Windsor,  could  never  have  brought  her  to  such 
a  canary.  Yet  there  has  been  knights,  and  lords,  and 
gentlemen,  with  their  coaches ;  I  warrant  you,  coach 
after  coach,  letter  after  letter,  gift  after  gift;  smelling 
so  sweetly  (all  musk),  and  so  rushling,  I  warrant  you, 
in  silk  and  gold  ;  and  in  such  alligant  terms ;  and  in 
such  wine  and  sugar  of  the  best,  and  the  fairest,  that 
would  have  won  any  woman's  heart ;  and,  I  warrant 
you,  they  could  never  get  an  eye-wink  of  her. — I  had 

*  A  mistake  of  Mrs.  Qaickly's  for  quandarin.  Canary  was, 
however,  a  quick  and  lively  dance  mentioned  in  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well,  Act  u.  Sc  1. 
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myself  twenty  angels  given  me  this  morning :  but  I 
defy  all  angels  (in  any  such  sort,  as  they  say),  but  in 
the  way  of  honesty : — and,  I  warrant  you,  they  could 
never  get  her  so  much  as  sip  on  a  cup  "with  the  proud- 
est of  them  all :  and  yet  there  has  been  earls,  nay, 
which  is  more,  pensioners  ^° ;  but  I  warrant  you,  all  is 
one  with  her. 

Fal.  But  what  says  she  to  me  ?  be  brief,  my  good 
she  Mercury. 

Quick.  Marry,  she  hath  received  your  letter;  for 
tne  which  she  thanks  you  a  thousand  times  :  and  she 
gives  you  to  notify,  that  her  husband  will  be  absence 
from  his  house  between  ten  and  eleven. 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven  ? 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth ;  and  then  you  may  come  and 
see  the  picture,  she  says,  that  you  wot  of; — master 
Ford,  her  husband,  will  be  from  home.  Alas !  the 
sweet  woman  leads  an  ill  life  with  him ;  he's  a  very 
jealousy  man;  she  leads  a  very  frampold^^  life  with 
him,  good  heart. 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven :  Woman,  commend  me  to  her; 
I  will  not  fail  her. 

Quick.  Why,  you  say  well :  But  I  have  another  mes- 
senger to  your  worship :  Mrs.  Page  hath  her  hearty 
commendations  to  you  too  ; — and  let  me  tell  you  in 
your  ear,  she's  as  fartuous  a  civil  modest  wife,  and  one 
(I  tell  you)  that  will  not  miss  you  morning  nor  even- 
ing prayer,  as  any  is  in  Windsor,  whoe'er  be  the  other : 
and  she  bade  me  tell  your  worship,  that  her  husband 
is  seldom  from  home ;  but  she  hopes,  there  will  come 

'"  Pensioners,  i.  e.  Gentlemen  of  the  band  of  Pensioners.  Their 
dress  was  remarkably  splendid,  and  therefore  likely  to  attract  the 
notice  of  Mrs.  Quickly.  Hence  Shakspeare,  in  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  has  selected  the  golden-coated  cowslips  to  be 
pensioners  to  the  Fairy  Queen. 

'^  Frampold ^iere  means  fretful,  peevish,  or  vexatious.  This  ob- 
solete word  is  of  uncertain  etymology.    " 
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»  time.     I  never  knew  a  woman  so  dote  u{K>n  a  man ; 
nrely,  I  think  you  hare  charms^  la ;  yes,  in  truth. 

Fal.  Not  I,  I  assure  thee ;  setting  the  attraction  of 
mj  good  puts  aode,  I  have  no  other  diannt. 
_  (^ukk,  I?lf  iiig  on  your  heart  fbr't ! 

Fal,  But,I  prmj  thee,  tell  me  this :  has  Ford's  wife» 
and  Page's  wiife,  acquainted  each  other  how  they  lore 

QtMob.  That  were  a  jest,  indeed  ! — they  have  not  so 
little  gnoe,  I  hope :— 4liat  wave  a  trick,  indeed !  But 
wanonm  Pugt  WMld  doira  r&a  to  aend  her  your  little 
ngitff  aQlafPn**;  iMrbwMid  haa  a  mamllous  in- 
hSim  la  dw  littla  pi^;  and,  tmlj,  maHtm  Page  k 
anfioneHin.  Never  a  wife  in  Windsor  Wads  a  bet- 
ter life  than  ahe  does ;  do  what  she  will,  say  what  aha 
will,  take  all,  pay  all,  go  to  bed  when  she  list,  riaa 
wbtn  ahe  list,  all  is  as  she  will ;  and,  truly,  she  de- 
aarvea  it,  for  if  tkere  be  a  kind  woman  in  Wiadaor, 
ahaiaoiie.   Yon  moat  aand her  yoor  page;  no  remedy. 

FaL  Why,  I  will. 

Hmkk,  Nay,  but  do  so  then:  and,  look  yon,  he  may 
coma  Mid  go  between  you  both;  and,  in  any  case,  have 
a  nay^wotd,  that  yon  may  know  one  another^s  mind, 
and  the  boy  nerer  need  to  nndentand  any  thing ;  for 
'tis  not  good  thai  children  should  know  any  wkked- 
nem;  old  folks,  yon  know,  have  diaoretion,  as  they  my, 
and  know  the  world. 

Fd,  Fare  thee  well :  commend  me  to  them  both : 
there's  my  purse;  I  am  yet  thy  debtor. — Boy,  go  along 
with  this  wonuuL — This  news  distracts  me ! 

\_E30emU  Quickly  and  Robin. 

PUL  This  punk  *'  ia  one  of  Cupid's  carriers  : — 

"  OfaH  kna,  if  sn  m^mniitM  oaly,  and  «ignifie»  no  more  than 
fiyaflMMM^1brtteMk«afaIllo?«L  It  to  a^  oftd  In  OUMUfl^ 
and  in  A  Midamimflr  Nigkt*li  Draan. 

"  See  note  on  MeaMra  ibr  lUmun,  Aet  r.  8c.  I,  and  the  doU 
Act  L  Sc  S»  p.  908,  sate. 
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Clap  on  more  sails;  pursue,  up  with  your  fights ^"^^ 
Give  fire ;  she  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them  all ! 

\_Exit  Pistol. 
Fal.  Say'st  thou  so,  old  Jack  ?  go  thy  ways ;  I'll 
make  more  of  thy  old  body  than  I  have  done.  Will 
they  yet  look  after  thee?  Wilt  thou,  after  the  expense 
of  so  much  money,  be  now  a  gainer  ?  Good  body,  I 
thank  thee  :  Let  them  say,  'tis  grossly  done ;  so  it  be 
fairly  done,  no  matter. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Sir  John,  there's  one  master  Brook  below 
would  fain  speak  with  you,  and  be  acquainted  with 
you  :  and  hath  sent  your  worship  a  morning's  draught 
of  sack^^. 

Fal.  Brook  is  his  name  ? 

Bard.  Ay,  sir. 

Fal.  Call  him  in :  [Exit  Bardolph.]  Such 
Brooks  are  welcome  to  me,  that  o'erflow  such  liquor. 
Ah !  ha !  mistress  Ford  and  mistress  Page,  have  I  en- 
compass'd  you  ?  goto;  via^^\ 

'*  Fights  are  the  waist  cloths  which  hang  roiind  about  the  ship 
to  hinder  men  from  being  seen  in  fight ;  or  any  place  wherein  men 
may  cover  themselves,  and  yet  use  their  arms. — Phillips's  World 
of  Words. 

'^  It  seems  to  have  been  a  common  custom  in  taverns  in  Shak- 
""speare's  time,  to  send  presents  of  wine  from  one  room  to  another 
either  as  a  memorial  of  friendship,  or  (as  in  the  present  instance), 
by  way  of  introduction  to  acquaintance.  The  practice  was  con- 
tinued as  late  as  the  Restoration.  In  the  Parliamentary  History, 
vol.  xxii.  p.  114,  we  have  the  following  passage  from  The  Life  of 
General  Monk,  by  Dr.  Price.  "  I  came  to  the  Three  Tuns,  before 
Guildhall,  where  the  general  had  quartered  two  nights  before.  I 
entered  the  tavern  with  a  servant  and  portmanteau,  and  asked  for 
a  room,  which  I  had  scarce  got  into  but  wine  followed  me  as  a 
present  from  some  citizens  desiring  leave  to  drink  their  morning's 
draught  with  me." 

'^   Via,  an  Italian  word,  which  Florio  explains : — "  an  adverb 
of  encom-agement,  on  away,  go  to,  away  forward,  go  on,  despatch." 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  conmion  exclamation  in  Shakspeare"'s 
time.     Antonini  renders  it  in  Latin  eja,  age. 
I.  Q 
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Bardolpr,  tcitA  FoKD  (fisptited, 

f\onL  BloB  fou,  lir. 

FaL  And  jon,  ar :  Would  j^m  t^i^^rmk  wilh  rat  ? 

/W«£.  I  onkc  bold  to  pna  with  w  littk  pnfMim- 
tioii  upon  J^M*  

/UL  You're wdoome;  What's  joor will ?  OiTeus 
ksTe,  drawer.  [Ariir  Baedolph. 

/W.  Sir,  1  am  a  gentleman  that  hare  qwnt  much; 
■jr  MBM  k  Breok. 

FkL  OoodflMMrBmk,! 
iMtof  yoa. 

/W^OaodCKr  JobnliMlbryoiin:  Mitto< 


jw;  for  I  moat  let  van  mdiKand,  I  think  m^n^ 
in  better  plight  for  a  lender  than  you  are:  thewliich 
hath  KMncthing  cmboldcn'd  ma  tn  that  umaami'd  in- 
tiwioM;  forthe7Mj«tfaoBe]r9tbifa«,allwajido 
liaopcn. 

AL  Meaty  is  a  good  soldier,  sir,  and  will  on. 

/ML  TnKh,and  I  harr  a  bag  of  moo^htre  trauhlts 
Bt :  if  jou  will  help  me  to  bear  it,  Sir  John,  uhe  aII, 
or  half,  Ibr  eating  mt  of  the  carriage. 

ML  Sir,  I  kncrw  not  how  I  maj  dtKrvc  t  •  >  ' 


FytL  I  wiU  tcQ  yon,  sir,  if  joo  will 


iUL  Sptik,gMdBMl«Bfwk;  I>1 
bt  Toor  tenmt. 

FitttL  Sir,  I  hear  jou  are  a  scholar, — I  wiU  be  brief 
with  ytu ;        and  jou  have  btoi  a  man  long  known 
to  flw,  thosigh  I  had  ntvcr  so  good  means,  a«  d<^irr>. 
to  make  mjsdfaoiittaintcd  with  JOU.    1^11 
a  thing  to  fou,  wherein  I  most  very  mnch 
mint  own  impttfectitn :  but,  good  Sir  John,  as  yon 
tjre  upon  mj  IpQits,  as  JOU  httf  t!'- •<" 
thtregtertfy' 
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that  I  may  pass  with  a  reproof  the  easier,  sith  you 
yourself  know,  how  easy  it  is  to  be  such  an  offender. 

Fal.  Very  well,  sir ;  proceed. 

Ford.  There  is  a  gentlewoman  in  this  town,  her 
husband's  name  is  Ford. 

Fal.  Well,  sir. 

Ford.  I  have  long  loved  her,  and,  I  protest  to  you, 
bestowed  much  on  her ;  followed  her  with  a  doting 
observance;  engrossed  opportunities  to  meet  her; 
feed  every  slight  occasion,  that  could  but  niggardly 
give  me  sight  of  her ;  not  only  bought  many  presents 
to  give  her,  but  have  given  largely  to  many,  to  know 
what  she  would  have  given  :  briefly,  I  have  pursued 
her,  as  love  hath  pursued  me ;  which  hath  been  on  the 
wing  of  all  occasions.  But  whatsoever  I  have  merited, 
either  in  my  mind  or  in  my  means,  meed,  I  am  sure, 
I  have  received  none ;  unless  experience  be  a  jewel : 
that  I  have  purchased  at  an  infinite  rate ;  and  that 
hath  taught  me  to  say  this  : 

Love  like  a  shadow  flies^  when  svhstance  love  pursues  ; 
Pursuing  that  thatjlies,  and  flying  what  pursues^"^ . 

Fal.  Have  you  received  no  promise  of  satisfaction 
at  her  hands  ? 

Ford.  Never. 

Fal.  Have  you  importuned  her  to  such  a  purpose  ? 

Ford.  Never. 

Fal.  Of  what  quality  was  your  love  then  ? 

Ford.  Like  a  fair  house,  built  upon  another  man'is 
ground,  so  that  I  have  lost  my  edifice,  by  mistaking 
the  place  where  I  erected  it. 

Fal.  To  what  purpose  have  you  unfolded  this  to 
me? 

Ford.  When  I  have  told  you  that,  I  have  told  you 
all.     Some  say,  that  though  she  appear  honest  to  me, 

"  This  couplet  is  printed  as  a  quotation  in  the  folio  1623. 
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yet,  in  other  places,  she  enlargeth  her  mirth  so  far, 
that  there  is  shrewd  construction  made  of  her.  Now, 
Sir  John,  here  is  the  heart  of  my  purpose  :  You  are 
a  gentleman  of  excellent  breeding,  admim1)le  dis- 
course, of  great  admittances^,  authentic  in  your  place 
and  person,  generally  allowed '^  for  your  many  war- 
like, courtlike,  and  learned  prepantioiM. 

FaL  O,  nrl 

Fhrd.  Bdieve  it,  for  yon  know  it: — There  ia 
money ;  tpend  it,  spend  it,  spend  more ;  spend  all  I 
have ;  only  give  me  to  much  of  your  time  in  exchange 
of  it,  as  to  lay  an  amiable  aiege  to  the  honesty  of  this 
Ford's  wife :  use  your  art  of  wooing,  win  her  to  con- 
sent to  joo ;  if  any  man  may,  yon  may  as  soon  as  any. 

FaL  Would  it  apply  well  to  the  refaemency  of  yotir 
•fibeCion,  that  I  should  win  what  you  would  enjoy  ? 
Moddnks  you  prescribe  to  yourself  very  prepos- 
terously. 

/Vtf.  O,  understand  my  drift !  she  dwells  so  se- 
curely on  the  doellency  of  her  honour,  that  the  folly 
of  my  soul**  dares  not  present  itself ;  she  is  too  bright 
to  be  looked  against  Now,  could  I  come  to  her  with 
any  detection  in  my  hand,  my  desires  had  instance 
and  aigument  to  commend  themselves ;  1  could  drive 
her  then  from  the  wud**  of  her  purity,  her  reputa- 
tion, her  marriage-Tow,  and  a  thousand  other  her 
defeooea,  which  now  are  too  stron^y  embattled  agidnst 
me :  What  say  you  to't.  Sir  John  ? 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  first  make  bold  with 

•'  OfgnM  mill  fill  I' I,  L  c  admhud  into  aU,  or  Um 


biypvMdL    SofaiKingLeHr: 
*  if  yovr  swwi  wmj 
iJXnr  nliiiliTiii.''  Hi 
Mr.  Comer*!  cainctod  Mio 


^  JFard,  I  e.  defemet.  A  metaphor  from  Um  fcndiif  sdiool. 
So  FaUuff  **  Thoa  know'it  mj  oUL  wmd,  ben  I  U^^aiki  tfans  I 
b«re  my  poitrt." 
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your  money ;  next  give  me  your  hand ;  ap  1  last,  as 
I  am  a  gentleman,  you  shall,  if  you  will,  ej  oy  Ford's 
wife. 

Ford.  O  good  sir  ! 

Fal.  I  say  you  shall. 

Ford.  Want  no  money.  Sir  John,  you  sliall  want 
none. 

Fal.  Want  no  mistress  Ford,  master  Brook,  you 
shall  want  none.  I  shall  be  with  her  (I  may  tell  you), 
by  her  own  appointment;  even  as  you  came  in  to 
me,  her  assistant,  or  go-between,  parted  from  me  :  I 
say,  I  shall  be  with  her  between  ten  and  eleven ;  for 
at  that  time  the  jealous  rascally  knave,  her  husband, 
will  be  forth.  Come  you  to  me  at  night ;  you  shall 
know  how  I  speed. 

Fwd.  I  am  blest  in  your  acquaintance.  Do  you 
know  Ford,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Hang  him,  poor  cuckoldly  knave !  I  know  him 
not : — yet  I  wrong  him  to  call  him  poor ;  they  say,  the 
jealous  wittolly  knave  hath  masses  of  money ;  for  the 
which  his  wife  seems  to  me  well-favoured,  I  will  use 
her  as  the  key  of  the  cuckoldly  rogue's  coffer ;  and 
there's  my  harvest-home. 

Ford.  I  would  you  knew  Ford,  sir ;  that  you  might 
avoid  him,  if  you  saw  him. 

Fal.  Hang  him,  mecb-.nical  salt-butter  rogue ! 
I  will  stare  him  out  of  his  ivits ;  I  will  awe  him  with 
my  cudgel ;  it  shall  hang  ?  ke  a  meteor  o'er  the  cuck- 
old's horns :  master  Bro(  £,  thou  shalt  know,  I  will 
predominate  o'er  the  peai  ant,  and  thou  shalt  lie  with 
his  wife.  —  Come  to  me  soon  at  night:  —  Ford's  a 
knave,  and  I  will  aggravate  his  style  ^^ ;  thou,  master 
Brook,  shalt  know  him  for  a  knave  and  cuckold  : — 
come  to  me  soon  at  night.  [_Exit. 

'2  This  is  a  phrase  from  the  Herald's  Office.  Falstaff  means  that 
he  will  add  more  titles  to  those  Ford  is  already  distinguished  hy. 
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Ford.  What  a  damned  Epicurean  rascal  is  this ! — 
My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience. — Who 
sajs  this  is  improndent  jealousy  ? — My  v^nfe  hath 
sent  to  him,  the  hour  is  fixed,  the  match  is  made^ 
Would  any  man  have  thought  this  ? — See  the  hell  of 
having  a  false  wonuui !  my  bed  shall  be  abused,  my 
oofiera  nunacked,  my  reputation  gnawn  at;  and  I 
ahaU  not  only  lecehre  this  villanoiit  wrong,  bat  stand 
under  the  adoption  of  abominable  terma,  and  by  him 

that  does  me  this  wrong.    Terms  t  names ! Amai- 

mon  sounds  well ;  Lucifer,  well ;  Barbason*^  well ; 
yet  they  are  devils'  additions,  the  names  of  fiends : 
but  cuckold !  witfeol**  cuckold  I  the  deril  himself  hath 
not  such  a  name.  Page  is  an  ass,  a  secure  ass ;  he 
will  trust  his  wife,  he  will  not  be  jcnkMis :  I  will 
ratber  trust  a  Fleming  with  my  batter,  panon  Hugh 
the  Welshman  with  my  cheoe,  an  Irishman  i%nth 
my  aquaM-it£c  bottle,  or  a  thief  to  walk  my  ambling 
gelding,  than  ray  wife  with  herself:  then  she  plots, 
then  she  ruminatea,  then  she  derises :  and  what  they 
think  in  their  hearts  they  may  effect,  they  will  break 
their  hcaru  but  they  wiU  efict.  Heaven  be  praised 
for  my  jealousy ! — Eleven  o'clock  the  hour — I  will 
prevent  this,  detect  my  wife,  be  revenged  on  Falstaff, 
and  laugh  at  Page.  I  will  about  it;  better  three 
hours  too  soon,  than  a  minute  too  late.  Fie,  fie,  fie ! 
cuckold  I  cnckold  !  cuckold !  \Bt!iL 

"  Bcgiaald  Scot,  in  hi*  Discowy  of  Witdierift,  msj  be  con- 
raited  OQDowiiing  Ums*  doDoiia.  **  Amaimam,*  he  mtb,  *'traa 
King  </  the  E«t,  sad  BerfalM  s  gnat  edtetSe  or  esilc.**  But 
Readle  Hofam,  ia  hie  Acedemj  of  Armory,  faiforan  n  that 
"  Amtaywwm  it  the  chief  whoee  dofmiaioD  it  on  the  north  pert  of 
the  infemel  gulf;  end  thet  Barhtbm  ie  like  e  Sefttteriun,  and 
hex  thirty  lemons  mder  him." 

**  Chiief  JoaCioe  Holt  eeid«  "  To  cell  e  men  e  cnckold  wen  not 
aa  eodeneeticel  ileader,  hut  witiol  wei,  for  it  importa  hie  kn<m- 
Mft  of  snd  ooneeat  to  hie  wM's  sdalterjr.''~5aadtf'«  Rt^  692 
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Scene  III.      Windsor  Park, 

Enter  Caius  and  Rugby. 

Caius.  Jack  Rugby ! 

Eu^.  Sir. 

Caius.  Vat  is  de  clock,  Jack  ? 

Euff.  'Tis  past  the  hour,  sir,  that  Sir  Hugh  pro- 
mised to  meet. 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  has  save  his  soul,  dat  he  is  no 
come  :  he  has  pray  his  Pible  veil,  dat  he  is  no  come  : 
by  gar,  Jack  Rugby,  he  is  dead  already,  if  he  be 
come. 

Buff.  He  is  wise,  sir ;  he  knew  your  worship  would 
kill  him,  if  he  came. 

Caius.  By  gar,  de  herring  is  no  dead,  so  as  I  vill 
kill  him.  Take  your  rapier.  Jack ;  I  vill  tell  you  how 
I  vill  kill  him. 

.Ruff.  Alas,  sir,  I  cannot  fence. 

Caius.  Villany,  take  your  rapier. 

Rug.  Forbear ;  here's  company. 

Enter  Host,  Shallow,  Slender,  aiid  Page. 

Host.  'Bless  thee,  bully  doctor. 

Shal.  Save  you,  master  doctor  Caius. 

Page.  Now,  good  master  doctor  ! 

Slen.  Give  you  good-morrow,  sir. 

Caius.  Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two,  tree,  four,  come 
for? 

Host.  To  see  tl\ee  fight,  to  see  thee  foin^,  to  see 
thee  traverse,  to  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there ;  to 
see  thee  pass  thy  punto,  thy  stock,  thy  reverse^,  thy 
distance,  thy  montant.     Is  he  dead,  my  Ethiopian  ? 

'  The  ancient  term  for  making  a  thrust. 
'  The  stoccado,  the  reverso,  in  Italian,  are  alao  terms  in  fencing 
anglicised. 
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is  be  dead,  my  Franci^tco  ?  ha,  bullj !  What  says 
my  ,£scula|iiiM  ?  my  Oalen?  my  hesit  of  elder^? 
ha !  is  be  dead,  bully-«tale*  ?  is  he  dead  ? 

Cains.  By  gar,  he  is  de  cowaid  Jack  priert  of  the 
Torld  ;  he  is  not  show  his  iaoe. 

HoiL  Thou  art  a  Castilian-king^urinal  1  Haelorof 
Greece,  my  boy  1 

Caimi,  I  pray  yea,  bnr  ntnen  tbat  me  have  atay 
dx  or  aefai,  two,  tree  boon  for  him,  and  be  it  no 


akal.  He  is  tbe  wiaer  wn,  nuNlar  doetor:  b«  is 
ft  cuter  of  aouk,  aad  yon  a  carer  of  bodice;  if  yoa 
aboold  figbt,  yoa  go  egainet  tbe  hair  of  your  pro> 
fMBiMiMt  laitBottnMiBMtarPagor 

Pt^  Martcr  SbaDovr,  yoa  bavo  yoaratlf  baeo  a 
ffttX  figjMer,  tboi^gb  now  a  Bun  of  peaco. 

akuL  Bodyldii^  VMler  Pag^  tbo«^  I  ntm  be 
old,  and  of  the  peace,  if  I  aee  a  sword  oat,  my  finger 
itches  to  make  one:  tboagb  wo  are  jastices,  and 
doeton,  and  cbarcbmen,  aaster  Page,  we  bavo  eooit 
eak  of  oar  yoatb  in  ns ;  w«  are  tbo  eons  of  women, 

Pt^,  Tis  tme,  masUr  Shalknr. 

Aa^  It  wiU  bo  (band  so,  maslar  P^i.  Mastar 
doelor  Caias,  I  am  coma  to  fetch  yoo  hooM.  I  am 
sworn  of  tbe  peace ;  yoa  baire  showed  yoarseif  a  wise 
physician,  and  Sir  Hogb  bath  shown  biaaelf  a  wise 
Yoa  SUM  fl»  with  BM, 


•  Btmt^tUm',    TVtjolMitUMtddsrhMslMartQf^M. 

«  JM^-ifclt  aad  Vm^  wimal ;  thtm  cpitkis  wUl  b<  g>gt  Jtartj 

ohfrtoas  to  tiww  wW  rrnxOmi,  ths  uisiiilwm  «f  MBlrinl  wter- 

CWtfB-,  a  cm  wmd  QOtM  Gbtaioi  amk  EtkiopUn), 

to  hsTO  bMB  gmmtSiy  used  •■  a  tma  of  rt|MtMch  after 

tho  dafest  of  tho  Sp«ri*  Armada.    Tha  Host  cnrik  himaelf  of 

tha  poor  doctor^  igaonaoo  of  Bagikk  pimMolonr  ia  appljiaiC  to 

apithoCs  ( ¥•  hora  BMSM  to 
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Host.  Pardon,  guest  justice : — A  word,  monsieur 
Mock- water  ^ 

Caius.  Mock-vater  ;  vat  is  dat  ? 

Host.  Mock-water,  in  our  English  tongue,  is  va- 
lour, bully. 

Caius.  By  gar,  then  I  have  as  much  mock-vater  as 
de  Englishman  : — Scurvy  jack-dog  priest ;  by  gar, 
me  vil  cut  his  ears. 

Host.  He  will  clapper-claw  thee  tightly,  bully. 

Caius.  Clapper-de-claw  !  vat  is  dat  ? 

Host.  That  is,  he  will  make  thee  amends. 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  do  look,  he  shall  clapper-de-claw 
me ;  for,  by  gar,  me  vill  have  it. 

Host.  And  I  will  provoke  him  to't,  or  let  him  wag. 

Caius.  Me  tank  you  for  dat. 

Host.  And  moreover,  bully,  —  But  first,  master 
guest,  and  master  Page,  and  eke  cavaliero  Slender, 
go  you  through  the  town  to  Frogmore. 

[Aside  to  them. 

Page.  Sir  Hugh  is  there,  is  he  ? 

Host.  He  is  there  :  see  what  humour  he  is  in ;  and 
I  will  bring  the  doctor  about  by  the  fields :  will  it 
do  well  ? 

Shal.  We  will  do  it. 

Page^  Shal.  and  Slen.  Adieu,  good  master  doctor. 
\_Exeunt  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  vill  kill  de  priest ;  for  he  speak 
for  a  jack-an-ape  to  Anne  Page. 

Host.  Let  him  die  :  sheath  thy  impatience ;  throw 
cold  water  on  thy  choler  :  go  about  the  fields  with  me 
through  Frogmore;  I  will  bring  thee  where  Mrs. 
Anne  Page  is,  at  a  farmhouse  a  feasting ;  and  thou 
shalt  woo  her  :  Cried  I  aim^?  said  I  well? 

*  Thus  all  the  old  copies :  Malone,  at  Dr.  Fanner's  instance, 
substitutes  muck-water. 

^  The  old  copy  has  Cride  game.     Warburton  conjectured  that 
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0mm.  Bj  gar,  me  tank  you  for  dat:  hj  gar,  I 
lore  Toa  ;  and  I  shall  prtKure-a  yoa  de  good  gnwi,  dft 
earl^  de  knight^  dp  lord^  de  gcntWiiMB,  my  piticnta. 

^ofC  For  the  which,  I  will  be  thjr  adTcmry  to- 
wards Anne  Page  ;  said  I  well  f 

OsMM.  Bj  gar,  'tis  good ;  tell  aud. 

BmL  Let  m  wag  then. 

(Mum.  Coae  at  mj  heels,  Jack  Rugby.    ^EktmL 


ACT  III. 

ScbkbI.  .4  FMmm 

8iB  Hi;oa  ETAwa  «iKf  Simplb. 

PKA  Y  ytm  ooir,  good  maata  Slender^i  i 
▼iag-maa,  and  Meod  Simple  bj  your 
which  way  have  yoa  looked  for  master  Caiua, 

thai  oaUs  himM>lf  Doefor  iff  Pkptkf 

Sim,  Marfy,  sir,  the  pttte-ward  *,  the  park-ward, 

e?cry  way ;  old  Windsor  way,  and  erery  way  but  tbe 


n^ 


jBba,  I  BMMt  lebemently  dcatre  yon,  yoa  will  also 
kwk  that  flinr. 

Sim.  I  wul,  sir. 

Em.  'PlesB  my  aonl  I  bow  full  of  cholcrB  I  am, 
and  tremplifl^  of  mind  I — I  shall  be  glad,  if  he  hare 
deceived  me : — how  melancholies  I  am ! — I  will  knog 


or  thy  pliqr,  ^ 


Oy  .i4»|  sss  As  SM«a  SMM  or  dM  CkM  art 
wbsfs  Om  phnm  Sfria  occwsi  bnl  I  prcrtr  to  rasd, 
I  saggvH^  Qiai  I  mkm,  Ls.  hart  I  gWca  job  tlM 
diractioa,pi«7«i«^oatksffifkt  track?    Mr.  GoOiw'a  cwrMtor 
oTthsinawllbttaMbidtatidCMbMtfcrwn/    I  camot  oob- 

I  Wkat  plats  tha  fHiit  mmi  sfaotfsd  wa  kaair  aot.     It  Im4 
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his  urinals  about  his  knave's  costard^,  when  I  have 
good  opportunities  for  the  'ork  : — 'pless  my  soul ! 

\_Sings. 
To  shallow  rivers^  to  whose  falls^ 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals  ; 
There  will  we  make  our  peds  of  roses, 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies. 
To  shallow 

'Mercy  on  me  !  I  have  a  great  dispositions  to  cry. 

Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals  ; — 

When  as  I  sat  in  Babylon'^, 

And  a  thousand  vagram  posies. 
To  shallow 

Sim,  \_coming  forward. "^  Yonder  he  is  coming  this 
way,  Sir  Hugh. 

Eva.  He's  welcome  : 

To  shallow  rimrs,  to  whose  falls 

^  Costard,  i.  e.  head. 

^  This  is  part  of  a  beautiful  little  pastoral,  printed  imperfectly 
in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  in  1599,  and  there  given  to  Shak- 
speare:  but  in  England's  Helicon,  1600,  it  is  attributed  to 
Christopher  Marlowe,  and  to  it  is  subjoined  an  answer,  called 
"  The  Nymph's  Reply,"  signed  Ignoto,  which  is  thought  to 
be  the  signature  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Walton  has  inserted 
them  both  in  his  Complete  Angler,  under  the  character  of  that 
smooth  song  which  was  made  by  Kit  Marlowe,  now  at  least  fifty 
years  ago ;  and  an  answer  to  it,  which  was  made  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  his  younger  days. — "  Old  fashioned  poetry  but  choicely 
good."  Sir  Hugh  misrecites  the  lines  in  his  panic.  The  reader 
Avill  be  pleased  to  find  them  at  the  end  of  the  play. 

*  This  line  is  from  the  old  version  of  the  137th  Psalm: 
"  WTien  we  did  sit  in  Babylon, 

The  rivers  round  about. 
Then  the  remembrance  of  Sion, 
The  tears  for  grief  burst  out." 
Tlie  word  rivers  in  the  second  line  was  probably  brought  to  Sir 
Hugh's  thoughts  by  the  line  of  the  madrigal  he  had  just  repeated ; 
and  in  his  fright  he  blends  the  sacred  and  profane  song  together. 
The  old  quarto  has — "  There  lived  a  man  in  Babylon,"  which  was* 
the  first  line  of  an  old  song  mentioned  in  Twelfth  Night ;  and 
printed  in  Percy's  Reliques,  but  the  other  line  is  more  in  character. 
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HesTcn  protper  tbe  right ! — Whai 

JSfum.  No  weapons,  sir :  There 
auNtcr  Shallow,  and  another  gentleman  from  Frog^ 
more,  over  the  stile,  this  way. 

£9«u  Praj  jou,  give  bm  my  gown ;  or  eba  keep  it 

Bmkr  Paob,  Sballow,  mmd  Slbndbb. 

JSiaL  How  now,  bmIw  poMat  Good  OMmw, 
good  Sir  Hugh.  Keep  a  gamerter  from  the  dice,  and 
a  good  atadent  from  his  hook,  and  it  is  wooderfid. 

An.  AKaweecAnnePagel 

Pt^  8«rt  jrvn,  good  Sir  Hi^  I 

jRm.  'PIms  joa  from  kio  mmty  sake,  all  of  you ! 

8k&L  Whtll  tkt  iwoid  tad  the  word!  do  jou 
itndj  them  both,  master  panon  ? 

Po^  And  jrouthfiil  still,  in  joor  doublet  and  hose, 
this  raw  rhwiiBifir  day  t 

JSisB.  Tbora  is  tcmoob  and  causes  for  it 

Ft(f$.  Wo  an  oooo  lo  yon,  to  do  a  good 


Bm.  Fcrywidl:  Whatisitf 

Pt^  Yoodm  k  a  moot  lovoraod  gwnUiinoii,  who 
bo  liko,  baring  rooeivod  wrs^g  by  oomo  ponon,  in  at 
moot  odds  wiUi  his  own  grority  tad  potJoaeo,  that 


ifiML  I  have  lived  fomocoto  yoon  and  upward  ;  I 
otvor  heord  a  man  of  his  place,  gnirity,  and  learning, 
so  wido  or  his  own  respect. 

As.  Whattthe? 

Fofr.  I  think  you  know  him ;  ausCar  doctor  Caius, 
the  renowned  French  physidaa. 

JSva.  OoTs  will,  and  his  paasMO  of  my  heart !  I 
had  as  lief  yon  would  tsU  mo  of  a  awa  of  porridge. 

Pt^  Why* 

Ho  has  ao  mam  knowledge  in  Ilibbocrmtes 
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and  Galen, — and  he  is  a  knave  besides ;  a  cowardly 
knave,  as  you  would  desires  to  be  acquainted  withal. 

Page.  I  warrant  you,  he's  the  man  should  fight 
with  him. 

Slen.  O,  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 

Shal,  It  appears  so,  by  his  weapons  : — Keep  them 
asunder ; — here  comes  doctor  Caius. 

Enter  Host,  Caius,  and  Rugby. 

Page.  Nay,  good  master  parson,  keep  in  your  wea- 
pon. 

Shal.  So  do  you,  good  master  doctor. 

Host.  Disarm  them,  and  let  them  question;  let 
them  keep  their  limbs  whole,  and  hack  our  English. 

Caius.  I  pray  you,  let-a  me  speak  a  word  vit  your 
ear :  Verefore  vill  you  not  meet-a  me  ? 

Eva.  Pray  you,  use  your  patience  :   In  good  time. 

Cams.  By  gar,  you  are  de  coward,  de  Jack  dog, 
John  ape. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  let  us  not  be  laughing-stogs  to 
other  men's  humours ;  I  desire  you  in  friendship,  and 
I  will  one  way  or  other  make  you  amends : — I  will 
knog  your  urinals  about  your  knave's  cogscomb,  Qfor 
missing  your  meetings  and  appointments.^] 

Caius.  Diable  ! — Jack  Rugby, — mine  Host  de  Jar- 
terre^  have  I  not  stay  for  him,  to  kill  him  ?  have  I  not, 
at  de  place  I  did  appoint  ? 

Eva.  As  I  am  a  Christians  soul,  now,  look  you,  this 
is  the  place  appointed ;  I'll  be  judgment  by  mine  host 
of  the  Garter. 

Host.  Peace,  I  say,  Gallia  and  Gaul*',  French  and 
Welsh ;  soul-curer  and  body-curer. 

*  These  words  are  from  the  quartoes,  and  are,  necessary  to  in- 
troduce the  reply  of  Caius. 

^  In  the  folios  it  is  "  Gallia  and  Gaule."  In  the  4to.  of  1602, 
it  is  Gamk  and  Gawlia.  By  Gallia,  mine  Host  has  in  mind  the 
homophony  of  Gatd  and  pays  de  Galles. 
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Caimt,  Aj,  dat  it  tcij  good  I  «Be>Hgnt  I 
HmL  Vmce^lmj;  boir  mine  boil  of  Um  CUrtar. 
Am  I  politic  f  am  I  sabtlc?  am  I  »  Machiavel  ? 
Shall  I  kite  mj  doctor  ?  no ;  he  gives  me  the  potioaa^ 
and  the  mocioiia.  Shall  I  lose  m j  panoa  ?  mj  print, 
■jSirHogh?  do;  he  gitta  am  the  pravcrha  and  the 
bo-vcHm.— -£OiTe  me  thj  hand,  terratrial ;  ao^ :}— 

Otve  roe  thy  hand,  cricstial ;  m. Boja  of  ait,  I 

have  deocired  jxm  both  ;  I  have  directed  joa  to  wroqg 
placet :  mr  heaitt  are  nughtj,  yvnr  tkint  are  whole, 
and  Id  banit  aack  be  the  iiMie.— Coom,  kj  thiir 


Sktd,  TnHtMa,aMadhoot:^FoUoir, 


Stm.  O,  tweet  Aaat  Pi^l 

[Afwaf  Sbau  Slrn.  Paoi,  ami  Umt. 
GtMM.  Ha  I  do  I  pwoaifo  dat  ?  hatre  you 
deMlor«a?ha,hal 


TUiiiwdl;  ho  hat  Mde  m  kit  Tkmtli^ 
■tM  IdMhtyott^thatwoaaybofriMde;  and  Itt 
at  lumg  oar  pinfaM  l^fdhv,  to  bo  rifMga  on  this 
■MM  tcall*,  tcorrjr,  ctcgi^g  cowponion»  the  Hott  of 
thoOatter. 
Oakm,  By  fK^  Tit  aU  ■/  hoait;  ho 
■a  fm  b  Asm  Pl^!  by  gir,  ho 


Sba.  Won,  I  win  tmile  hk  noddlet  :->-Pray  you, 


*  Cndor  tlkj  loof  lodu  BAnal  tboa  hMrm  tb«  atalk.' 
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Scene  II.    A  Street  in  Windsor. 

Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  keep  your  way,  little  gallant ;  you 
were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  but  now  you  are  a  leader  : 
Whether  had  you  rather  lead  mine  eyes,  or  eye  your 
master's  heels  ? 

Bob.  I  had  rather,  forsooth,  go  before  you  like  a 
man,  than  follow  him  like  a  dwarf. 

Mrs.  Page.  O  !  you  are  a  flattering  boy ;  now,  I  see 
you'll  be  a  courtier. 

Enter  Ford. 

Ford.  Well  met,  mistress  Page  :  Whither  go  you  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  sir,  to  see  your  wife ;  Is  she  at 
home? 

Ford.  Ay ;  and  as  idle  as  she  may  hang  together, 
for  want  of  company  :  I  think,  if  your  husbands  were 
dead,  you  two  would  marry. 

Mrs.  Page.  Be  sure  of  that, — two  other  husbands. 

Ford.  Where  had  you  this  pretty  weather-cock  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his  name 
is  my  husband  had  him  of: — What  do  you  call  your 
knight's  name,  sirrah  ? 

Bob.  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Ford.  Sir  John  Falstaff! 

Mrs.  Page.  He,  he ;  I  can  never  hit  on's  name. 
There  is  such  a  league  between  my  good  man  and  he ! 
— Is  your  wife  at  home,  indeed  ? 

Ford.  Indeed  she  is. 

Mrs.  Page.  By  your  leave,  sir ; — I  am  sick,  till  I 
see  her.  [Exeunt  Mrs.  Page  and  Robin. 

Ford.  Has  Page  any  brains?  hath  he  any  eyes? 
hath  he  any  thinking  ?  Sure,  they  sleep ;  he  hath  no 
use  of  them.   Why,  this  boy  wiU  carry  a  letter  twenty 
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miles,  as  easy  as  a  cannon  ^vill  shoot  point  blank  twelve 
score.  He  pieces-out  his  ^life's  inclination ;  he  gives 
her  folly  motion  and  advantage :  and  now  she's  going 
to  my  wife,  and  FalstafTs  boy  with  her.  A  man  may 
bear  this  shower  ring  in  the  wind ! — and  FalstaflTs 
boy  with  her ! — Good  plots ! — they  are  laid  ;  and  our 
revolted  wives  share  damnation  together.  Well ;  I 
will  take  him  ;  then  torture  my  wife,  pluck  the  bor- 
rowed veil  of  modesty  from  the  so-aeeming  mistress 
Page,  divulge  Page  himself  for  a  secure  and  wilful 
ActcoD ;  and  to  these  violent  proceedings  all  my  neigh- 
boon  ihall  cry  aim'.  [JDIock  tbrikm,"}  The  dock  gives 
me  my  cue,  and  my  aHorance  bids  me  aewch  where* 
I  shall  find  Falstaff :  I  shall  be  rather  praiaed  for  this, 
than  mocked  ;  for  it  is  as  poritive  aa  the  cnrth  is  firm, 
that  Falstaff  it  there :  I  will  go. 


Paob,  Shallow,  Slbndbr,  Host,  Sir 
Hugh  Evans,  Caius,  and  Ruobt. 

SktU.  Pa^  S^  Well  met,  master  Ford. 

Ford.  Trust  me  a  good  knot :  I  have  good  cheer  at 
and,  I  pray  you  all,  go  with  me. 

8kaL  I  must  excuse  myself,  master  Ford. 

Skn,  And  so  must  I,  sir ;  we  have  appointed  to 
dine  with  mistrMS  Anne,  and  I  would  not  break  i^nth 
her  for  more  money  than  I'll  speak  of. 

SkaL  We  have  lingered  about  a  match  between 
Anne  Page  and  my  cousin  Slender,  and  this  day  we 
shall  have  our  answer. 

Slen.  I  hope,  I  have  your  good  will,  father  Page. 

*  To  cfjr  AM,  in  archerjr  wsf  to  emeomtagt  the  archeni  hy  cry- 
fBgtntMmmhmtbtyrnniiniAtotkoOL  HcamitcaiMtobe 
used  tar  to  lyplaad  «r  anooon^s^  ia  a  fMMnl  snsi.    It 


that  ths  ipsctatoffs  ia  gsnenl  ofod  dM  nrirssimiilly,  m  a  mere 

Tbna,  in  K.  John,  A 


word  of  onooancenent  or  spplaast.    Tbna,  in  K.  John,  Act  ii 
8e.l: 

**  It  in  beeeiiae  tUe  pffsiagii  to  ay  aim 

To  theee  01 
*  The  old  copy 
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Page.  You  have,  master  Slender ;  I  stand  wholly 
for  you  : — but  my  wife,  master  doctor,  is  for  you  alto- 
gether. 

Caius.  Ay,  by  gar ;  and  de  maid  is  love-a  me ;  my 
nursh-a  Quickly  tell  me  so  mush. 

Host.  What  say  you  to  young  master  Fenton  ?  he 
capers,  he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth,  he  writes 
verses,  he  speaks  holyday^,  he  smells  April  and  May  : 
he  wiU  carry' t,  he  will  carry't;  'tis  in  his  buttons*; 
he  will  carry't. 

Page.  Not  by  my  consent,  I  promise  you.  The 
gentleman  is  of  no  having^:  he  kept  company  with 
the  wild  Prince  and  Poins ;  he  is  of  too  high  a  re- 
gion, he  knows  too  much.  No,  he  shall  not  knit  a 
knot  in  his  fortunes  with  the  finger  of  my  substance  : 
if  he  take  her,  let  him  take  her  simply ;  the  wealth  I 
have  waits  on  my  consent,  and  my  consent  goes  not 
that  way. 

Ford.  I  beseech  you,  heartily,  some  of  you  go  home 
with  me  to  dinner  :  besides  your  cheer,  you  shall  have 

sport ;  I  will  show  you  a  monster. Master  doctor, 

you  shall  go ; — so  shall  you,  master  Page ; — And  you. 
Sir  Hugh. 

^  He  speaks  hohjday.  To  speak  out  of  the  common  style,  su- 
perior to  the  vulgar,  in  allusion  to  the  better  dress  worn  on  holi- 
days.    So  in  K.  Henry  IV.  P.  1 . 

With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms. 

*  ^Tis  in  his  buttons.  It  is  said  that  this  alludes  to  an  ancient 
custom  among  rustics,  of  trying  whether  they  should  succeed  with 
their  mistresses  by  carrying  the  flower  called  bachelor's  buttons 
in  their  pockets.  They  judged  of  their  good  or  bad  success  by 
their  growing  or  not  growing  there.  Hence,  to  wear  bachelor's 
buttons,  seems  to  have  grown  into  a  phrase  for  being  unmarried. 
This  may  be  doubtful  as  applied  to  mine  Host's  phrase,  but  no 
better  explanation  has  been  offered. 

^  Of  no  having,  i.  e.  fortune  or  possessions.  So,  in  Twelfth 
Night : 

"  My  having  is  not  much ; 

I'll  make  division  of  my  present  with  you : 

Hold,  there  is  half  my  coffer." 
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8U,  W^  fur  TOO  well:~w«  ihiai  hate  the 
freer  wooing  at  master  Paire's. 

[^Exeumt  Shallow  mmd  Slbkobe. 
Gum.  Oo  bone,  John  lUagbjr ;  I  come  anon. 

l&Hi  Rimar. 
ffntL  Farpwell,  mr  hearts :  I  will  to  mj  hmtesx 
knight  Fabtafl^  and  drink  canarj  with  him. 

Q/vW/  Host. 

Ffinf.  [ilrn^if.^  t  think,  I  shall  drink  in  ptpe-wine^ 

ftrit  with  him ;  I'll  make  him  dance.     Will  rr^n  ^r*^ 

gentlcar 

AM.  Hnv*  Willi  JM|  to  nttUiBoiMicr.  fjymtm. 


ScBKR  in.     A  Rmm  in  Ford*t  Hi 


Urnm.  F(NU»  mmi  Mas.  Paob. 

Mn.Fbfd.  Wknt^Jakn!  what,IUlNrtl 

ifra.  Pt^  Quicklj,  quickly :    la  the  hock-haa- 


Mn.  Ptrd.  I  warrant :— Whtt,  Robin,  I  mj  1 


/Twiir  ScnruMi  MR  • 

ifra.  P^e.  Com,  cm^ 
ifra.  /W^  Hera,  oM  H 
ifra.  iV.  Oifv  70V  MS  tbn 

Mr9,Pyd.  Marry,  as  I  told  jon  before,  John  and 
Robert,  bamdj  here  hard  by  in  the  brrwfaooae;  and 
I  onddMly  caU  yon,  ooao  Ibrth,  and  (without 
I J  pMM,  or  gu^fving)  tako  tbia  baikcC  00  your 


•  CbM»ybtlMaaBw«ra4taMrai««nai«raw«Bi^ 
ltwlMwa>tflrMitkttaltkWtlktpip«*CMk.    1W)«ft 
iirta  fai  tiM  MBMMkj  «r  tlM  ««rd,  wkkk  ricaliM  %ack  •  cwk  4^ 
wiM  aad  a  «Mkal  iaitnaa«l.-->- ni  fHaikii^ irfa%  wkidi 
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shoulders  :  that  done,  trudge  with  it  in  all  haste,  and 
carry  it  among  the  whitsters^  in  Datchet  mead,  and 
there  empty  it  in  the  muddy  ditch,  close  by  the 
Thames'  side. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  will  do  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  have  told  them  over  and  over ;  they 
lack  no  direction.  Be  gone,  and  come  when  you  are 
called.  \_Exeunt  Servants. 

Mrs.  Page.  Here  comes  little  Robin. 

Enter  Robin. 

Mrs.  Fm'd.  How  now,  my  eyas-musket  ~?  what 
news  with  you  ? 

Rob.  My  master  Sir  John  is  come  in  at  your  back 
door,  mistress  Ford ;  and  requests  your  company. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  little  Jack-a-lent^,  have  you  been 
true  to  us  ? 

Rob.  Ay,  I'll  be  sworn  :  My  master  knows  not  of 
your  being  here;  and  hath  threatened  to  put  me  into 
everlasting  liberty,  if  I  tell  you  of  it ;  for,  he  swears, 
he'll  turn  me  away. 

Mrs.  Page.  Thou  art  a  good  boy ;  this  secrecy  of 
thine  shall  be  a  tailor  to  thee,  and  shall  make  thee  a 
new  doublet  and  hose. — I'll  go  hide  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  so. — Go  tell  thy  master,  I  am  alone. 
Mistress  Page,  remember  you  your  cue. 

{JExit  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  warrant  thee ;  if  I  do  not  act  it,  hiss 
me.  [Exit  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Fm'd.  Go  to  then :  we'll  use  this  unwhole- 

'    JVTiitsters,  bleachers  of  linen. 

*  Eyas-musket,  young  sparrow -haivk,  from  the  Italian  mus- 
chetto ;  here  used  as  a  jocular  term  for  a  small  child. 

^  A  stuffed  puppet  thro^vn  at  throughout  lent,  as  cocks  were  at 
Shrovetide,     So,  in  The  Weakest  goes  to  the  Wall,  1600: 

"  A  mere  anatomy,  a  Jack  of  Lent." 
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some  humidity,  this  gnm  watery  pumpion; — we'll 
teach  him  to  know  tnitlei  bmn  jap^ 

JBHkr  Fal8Taff. 

/W.  Btufelen^ihtK^mfkemvmfy/mel*?  Why, 
now  let  me  die^  for  I  have  lived  long  cnoogh ;  thia  i* 
the  period  of  mj  amhitioii :  O  this  blond  kav  I 

Mn.  #W«C  O  iwcd  Sir  John  ! 

FuL  MiilTCa  Ford,  I  oaanol  cog,  I  oaaaot  pnte, 
fluamn  Ford.  Now  nhall  I  %\n  in  mj  wiah :  I  would 
thj  liMbawl  were  dewl :  I'll  speak  it  before  the  beat 
laid,  I  WMld  aakt  ^ea  ■▼  lady. 

Mn.  /ML  I  your  kMly,  dr  Jakal  alaa,  I  ilMvld  br 
apitilUlady. 

Fa/,  Lai  tbaMftoT  FhHMdMir  Miadi  aaalh<>r 
I  see  bow  tbina  cy«  wmld  aarahte  tha  diuMod 
Tbaa  ba«  the  right  arched  bent*  of  the  brmr,  that 
baeaaaa  tba  ihip-tire,  tba  tire-Taliaat|  or  any  tiie  <>f 

Mn.Fmd.  A  slab  karaUaf, Sir  Jaba :  my  btmm 
baeana  aacyig  iim ;  aar  tbal  wiQ  aiitbar. 

F^L  By  tha  lavd,  tbaa  ait  a  tnhar*  to  aay  ao : 
timiwmdd'alaakaMiabniBtecaaitkr;  nd  tba  firm 
tam  of  tby  CmI  would  ghra  aa  awaDaBl  Matiin  to 

*  TTmitm^mmk^l*,  ktmaiwmmmtnm  Immmm.  Ths 
word  Aata  la  tadiaa  ligaUM  boCh  a  /ly  aad  a  Vomm  mmm. 
aMaOjialillaii 

"MMt/^oriuIr 
Whsst  MsllMr  WM  har  fatatiac**  Ae. 

•  nk  is  Ihs  am  Bat  ia  tiM  SM0a4  si^  if  8Ma^  AslnfM 


s 

VTtetkwaay 
thi«rT( 
Tmrisa 

%m*%  iaaliBij  sf  MJMrfcily,  lCt4b 
fait,  Iks  r« 

•  TWMIolMs-tWaarta 
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thy  gait,  in  a  semi-circled  farthingale.  I  see  what 
thou  wert,  if  Fortune  thy  foe  were  not,  Nature  thy 
friend :  Come,  thou  canst  not  hide  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Believe  me,  there's  no  such  thing  in  me. 

Fal.  What  made  me  love  thee  ?  let  that  persuade 
thee,  there's  something  extraordinary  in  thee.  Come, 
I  cannot  cog,  and  say  thou  art  this  and  that,  like  a 
many  of  these  lisping  hawthorn  buds,  that  come  like 
women  in  men's  apparel,  and  smell  like  Bucklers- 
bury  9  in  simple-time ;  I  cannot :  but  I  love  thee ; 
none  but  thee ;  and  thou  deservest  it. 

Mrs.  Fcrrd.  Do  not  betray  me,  sir ;  I  fear  you  love 
mistress  Page. 

Fal.  Thou  might'st  as  well  say,  I  love  to  walk  by 
the  Counter ^^-gate;  which  is  as  hateful  tome  as  the 
reek  of  a  lime-kiln ^^. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  heaven  knows  how  I  love  you ; 
and  you  shall  one  day  find  it. 

Fal.  Keep  in  that  mind ;  I'll  deserve  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  must  tell  you,  so  you  do ;  or 
else  I  could  not  be  in  that  mind. 

Rob.  [within.~\  Mistress  Ford,  mistress  Ford !  here's 
mistress  Page  at  the  door,  sweating  and  blowing,  and 
looking  wildly,  and  would  needs  speak  with  you  pre- 
sently. 

®  Bucklershury.  Formerly  chiefly  inhabited  by  druggists,  who 
sold  all  kinds  of  herbs,  green  as  well  as  dry. 

^°  The  Counter  as  a  prison  was  odious  to  Falstaff.  The  name 
of  this  prison  was  a  frequent  subject  of  jocularity  with  our 
ancestors.  Shakspeare  has  availed  himself  of  it  in  the  Comedy 
of  Errors.  My  old  acquaintance  Baret  records  one  pleasantly 
enough  in  his  Alvearie,  1573. — "We  sale  merrily  of  him  who 
hath  been  in  the  Counter  or  such  like  places  of  prison:  He 
can  sing  his  counter-tenor  very  well.  And  in  anger  we  say,  I 
will  make  you  sing  a  counter-tenor  for  this  geare :  meaning  im- 
prisonment." 

"   So,  in  Coriolanus: 

"  Whose  breath  /  hate 
As  reek  o'  the  rotten  fens." 
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FaL  Sbe  shall  DOC  ne  me;  I  will  «oaooM»  ow  bt- 
hind  the  aiTBi'*. 

Mrt,  FtnL  Pnj  jou,  do  to ;  she's  a  very  tattling 
wgoMBL —  [Fai^statp  kUm  kmm(f. 

£mter  Mtnrnmm  Paoi  mmd  Rosnf. 

Wbat'itlw  Bitter r  bownowf 

Mr$,  P«fe.  O  mtstms  Ford,  what  have  yxm  dono  ^ 
YmCiv  ilMMdy  J9a  are  orerthmwa,  jon  an  nadooe 


Mn.Fm4.  WbtfTt tht atttcr, good miM« Pagr ? 

ifft.  Aye  O  wWliday,  nirtfni  FM I  baring 

la  boat  ana  to  yaar  baabaad,  to  ghrc  him  sik  h 

Mn.Fyd.    Wbaleaaieor«MpieiMr 
Jfra.  Ftyc  Wbat  cmm  of  aa^idoaf— Oat  opoa 
jaal  bavrtaladMMkiayaal 
Jfrs.  Ardl  Wbj,  ahMl  wbalTi  the  amtlv? 
Mn,p€^  Yoorbaabaad'aoomii^hitber,  woman, 
with  all  the  oOecn  ia  Windsor,  to  aMreh  for  a  gen- 
tbat,  ho  sajt,  is  here  aow  ia  the  boa«,  bv 
to  take  aa  in  adTBatmm  of  bla 


?r 


Mn,  fkti,  Tii  aot  so^  I  hope. 
Mf9,P^^  Prajr  beafca  it  be  aot  aO|  that  foa  ban> 
'  aaMabora;  bal 'tia  OMOt  oertaia  joar  hasbiad'« 
comii^  with  half  Wtadaor  at  his  hoeia,  to  aoarah  for 
each  a  eaa.  I  ooom  before  to  tell  yon :  If  joa  knou 
jfiawdf  daar,  why  I  em  §)ad  of  it ;  bat  if  joa  han*  a 
fricfid  hua^  ooavey^  eaavej  him  oat*  Be  aot  aamaed : 
call  all  joaraeasestojoo:  defead  joor  repotatioa,  or 
bid  fiuawell  to  joar  good  life  for 
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Mrs.  Ford.  What  shall  I  do  ? — There  is  a  gentle- 
man, my  dear  friend ;  and  I  fear  not  mine  own  shame, 
so  much  as  his  peril :  I  had  rather  than  a  thousand 
pound,  he  were  out  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Page.  For  shame,  never  stand,  i/ou  had  rather^ 
and  you  had  rather ;  your  husband's  here  at  hand, 
bethink  you  of  some  conveyance  :  in  the  house  you 
cannot  hide  him. — O,  how  have  you  deceived  me  ! — 
Look,  here  is  a  basket ;  if  he  be  of  any  reasonable 
stature,  he  may  creep  in  here ;  and  throw  foul  linen 
upon  him,  as  if  it  were  going  to  bucking :  Or,  it  is 
whiting-time,  send  him  by  your  two  men  to  Datchet 
mead. 

Mrs.  Ford.  He's  too  big  to  go  in  there :  What 
shaUIdo? 

Ee-enter  Fal  staff. 

Fal.  Let  me  see't ;  let  me  see't !  O  let  me  see't ! 
ril  in,  I'll  in ; — follow  your  friend's  counsel : — I'll  in. 

Mrs.  Page.  What!  Sir  John  FalstafF!  Are  these 
your  letters,  knight  ? 

Fal.  I  love  thee,  []and  none  but  thee]^^ ;  help  me 

away :  let  me  creep  in  here ;  I'll  never 

\_He  goes  into  the  basket ;  they  cover  him  with 
foul  linen. 

Mrs.  Page.  Help  to  cover  your  master,  boy.  Call 
your  men,  mistress  Ford. — You  dissembling  knight ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John!  Robert!  John!  \_Ezit 
Robin ;  Re-enter  Servants.]  Go  take  up  these  clothes 
here,  quickly;  where's  the  cowl-staff^*  ?  look,  how  you 

'^  And  none  hut  thee.  These  words,  which  are  characteristic 
and  spoken  to  Mrs.  Page  aside,  deserve  to  be  restored  from  the 
old  quarto.     He  had  used  the  same  words  before  to  Mrs.  Ford. 

'*  Cowl-staff.  A  staff  used  for  carrying  a  cowl  or  tub  with  two 
handles  to  fetch  water  in.  "  Bicollo,  a  cowle-staffe  to  carie  be- 
hind and  before  with,  as  they  use  in  Italy  to  carie  two  buckets 
at  once." — Florid' s  Dictionary^  1598. 
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dmmble*^ :  cany  them  to  the  laondren  in  Datchet 
mead ;  quickly,  come. 

Enter  Ford,  Paob,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

>Wt/l  Praj  jou,  come  nev :  if  I  sospect  \vithout 
cauae,  why  then  make  sport  at  me,  then  let  me  be 
joor  jest;  I  deserve  it — How  now?  whither  bear 
yoQ  this? 

iSdrp.  To  the  Uiiiidmi»  fbnoodi. 

Mn.  Ford.  Why,  wfait  bsw  yon  to  do  whither 
diej  bear  it  ?     Yoa  were  h&k  meddle  with  buck- 


Ford.  Buck  !  I  would  I  could  wash  myself  of  the 
buck  I  Buck  1  back  I  bock  f  Ay,  buck  ;  I  warrant 
you,  back ;  and  of  the  aeeaoo  too,  it  shall  appear. 
QJGBMNf  SemuitB  wiA  Ik  hatktL\  Gentlemen,  I 
\nky^  draeaMd  to-night;  FU  tell  you  my  dream. 
Here,  here,  hse  be  my  keys :  tscend  my  chambers, 
search,  aedt,  find  out :  111  warrant  we'll  unkennel 
the  fox: — Let  me  stop  this  way  first; — So,  now 
uncape'^ 

Page.  Good  matter  Ford,  be  cootntsd :  joa  wrong 
yoarself  too  mnelL 

PardL  Tivft^  maaler  Page* — Up,  gentlemen ;  you 
■port  anon :  follow  me,  gentlemen.     [_Kxit. 

Eva,  This  ia  fery  fantastical  hamoara,  and  jea- 
lousiea. 

Caiut,  By  gar,  'tis  no  de  fashion  of  France :  it  \s 
not  jealeoain  Fiance. 

»*  T»  dl  Bwlh  sad  4rmfi  SMsat  to  wnm  iliijpfiliy.  A  drwmUr 
draa^  ia  tiM  mtUn  diakct  signifiM  a  droM  or  hainhle-V>ee. 
That  msHiir  miai  of  modn  tteM,  who  katw  so  tkilfnlly  how 
to  adapt  his  Isngasga  to  fkt  dhsiaeton  sad  aaBasri  of  t  he  age 
inwhkk  Ut  fiMswas  laid,  hM  adMtod  this  wwd  ia  Tbo  For- 
taact  of  Nlgai,  iroL  il.  p^  S98:— ''Whj  bow  Asd^— Ifci  1 
■ho  stops  to  taka  a  ^  oa  tbo  road." 


■*  To  mmtmft  a  fox  was  to  mmmrth  Uia,  or  to  kstia  Iks  hant 
after  hi^^  wboa  Um  hole*  for< 
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Page.  Nay,  follow  him,  gentlemen,  see  the  issue  of 
his  search.  \jEJxeunt  Evans,  Page,  and  Caius. 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  there  not  a  double  excellency  in 
this? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  know  not  which  pleases  me  better, 
that  my  husband  is  deceived,  or  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  a  taking  was  he  in,  when  your 
husband  asked  who^'^  was  in  the  basket ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  half  afraid  he  will  have  need  of 
washing ;  so  throwing  him  into  the  water  will  do  him 
a  benefit. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  rascal !  I  would 
all  of  the  same  strain  were  in  the  same  distress. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  think  my  husband  hath  some  special 
suspicion  of  FalstafF's  being  here ;  for  I  never  saw 
him  so  gross  in  his  jealousy  till  now. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  will  lay  a  plot  to  try  that :  And  we 
will  yet  have  more  tricks  with  Falstaff :  his  dissolute 
disease  will  scarce  obey  this  medicine. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  send  that  foolish  carrion,  mis- 
tress Quickly,  to  him,  and  excuse  his  throwing  into 
the  water ;  and  give  him  another  hope,  to  betray  him 
to  another  punishment  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  We'll  do  it ;  let  him  be  sent  for  to- 
morrow eight  o'clock  to  have  amends. 

Re-enter  Ford,  Page,  Caius  and  Sir  Hugh 

Evans. 
Ford.  I  cannot  find  him  :  may  be  the  knave  brag- 
ged of  that  he  could  not  compass. 
Mi's.  Page.  Heard  you  that  ? 
Mrs.  Ford.  You  use  me  well,  master  Ford,  do  you  ? 
Ford.  Ay,  I  do  so. 

"  Ritson  thinks  we  should  read  what.  This  emendation  is 
supported  by  a  subsequent  passage,  where  Falstaff  says :  "  the 
jealous  knave  asked  them  once  or  twice  what  was  in  the  basket." 
It  is  remarkable  that  Ford  asked  no  such  question. 
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Mr9.  Ford.  Heaven  make  you  better  than  your 
thoughts ! 

Ford,  Amen. 

Mrs.  Page,  You  do  yourself  mighty  wrong,  master 
Ford. 

Ford,  Ay,  ay ;  I  must  bear  it. 

Eva,  If  there  be  any  pody  in  the  house,  and  in  the 
chambers,  and  in  the  coffers,  and  in  the  presses, 
heaven  forgive  my  sins  at  the  day  of  judgment 

Caiut,  By  gar,  nor  I  too ;  dere  is  no  bodies. 

Page,  Fie,  fie,  master  Fofd  I  are  you  not  ashamed  ? 
What  spirit,  what  devil  suggests  this  imagination  ? 
I  would  not  have  your  distemper  in  this  kind  for  the 
wealth  of  Windsor  Castle. 

Ford,  Tis  my  (mult,  master  Page :  I  suffer  for  it. 

Eva,  Yoa  soffier  for  a  pad  conscience :  your  wife 
is  as  honest  a  'omaos  as  I  will  desires  among  five 
thousand,  and  five  hundred  too. 

Caitu,  By  gar,  I  see  'tis  an  honest  woman. 

Ford,  Well ; — I  promised  you  a  dinner : — Come, 
oome,  walk  in  the  park  :  I  pray  you,  pardon  me ;  I 
will  hereafter  make  known  to  you,  why  I  have  done 
this. — Come,  wife; — Come,  mistress  Page;  I  pray 
you  pardon  me ;  pray  heartily,  pardon  me. 

Page,  Let's  go  in,  gentlemen  ;  but,  trust  me,  we'll 
mock  him.  I  do  invite  you  to-morrow  morning  to 
my  house  to  breakfast ;  after,  we'll  a  birding  together ; 
I  have  a  fine  hawk  for  the  bush  :  Shall  it  be  so  ? 

Ford,  Any  thing. 

Eva,  If  there  is  one,  I  shall  make  two  in  the  com- 
pany. 

CaiuM,  If  there  be  one  or  two,  I  shall  make-a  de 
turd. 

Ford,  Pray  you  go,  master  Page. 

Eta.  I  pray  you  now  remembrance  to-morrow,  on 
the  lousy  knave,  mine  Host. 
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Caius.  Dat  is  good ;  by  gar,  vit  all  my  heart. 
Eva.  A  lousy  knave ;  to  have  his  gibes,  and  his 
mockeries.  \_Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.     A  Boom  in  Page's  House, 
Enter  Fenton  and  Mistress  Anne  Page. 

Fent.  I  see,  I  cannot  get  thy  father  s  love ; 
Therefore,  no  more  turn  me  to  him,  sweet  Nan. 

Anne.  Alas !  how  then  ? 

Fent.  Why,  thou  must  be  thyself. 

He  doth  object,  I  am  too  great  of  birth ; 
And  that,  my  state  being  gall'd  with  my  expense, 
I  seek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth  : 

Besides  these,  other  bars  he  lays  before  me, 

My  riots  past,  my  wild  societies ; 
And  tells  me,  'tis  a  thing  impossible 
I  should  love  thee,  but  as  a  property. 

Anne.  May  be,  he  tells  you  true. 

Fent.  No,  heaven  so  speed  me  in  my  time  to  come  ! 
Albeit,  I  will  confess,  thy  father  s  wealth  ^ 
Was  the  first  motive  that  I  woo'd  thee,  Anne ; 
Yet,  wooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  more  value 
Than  stamps  in  gold,  or  sums  in  sealed  bags  ; 
And  'tis  the  very  riches  of  thyself 
That  now  I  aim  at. 

Anne.  Gentle  master  Fenton, 

Yet  seek  my  father's  love  :  still  seek  it,  sir  : 

'  Some  light  may  be  given  to  those  who  shall  endeavour  to  cal- 
culate the  increase  of  English  wealth,  by  observing  that  Latymer, 
in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  mentions  it  as  a  proof  of  his  father's 
prosperity,  "  that  though  but  a  yeoman,  he  gave  his  daughters  five 
pounds  each  for  their  portion."  At  the  latter  end  of  Elizabeth, 
seven  hundred  pounds  were  such  a  temptation  to  courtship,  as 
made  all  other  motives  suspected.  Congreve  makes  twelve  thou- 
sand pounds  more  than  a  coxmterbalance  to  the  afiection  of  Be- 
linda.    Below  we  have : 

"  0,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill  favour'd  faults 
Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year." 
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If  opportunity  and  humblest  suit 

Cannot  attain  it,  why  then, — Hark  yim  Idtlicr. 

Bn^  Shallow,  Slbndbr,  tmd  Mrs.  Quickly. 

8kaL  Break   their  talk,  miatraa  Quickly;    my 
kimman  shall  speak  for  himself. 

8kn.  I'll  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on't*.   'Slid, 'tis  but 


6UL  Be  not  diamayU 

Am.  No,  she  shall  not  dionay  me :  I  can  not  for 
tliat,~-lmt  thai  I  am  afeard. 

i^uick.  Hark  ye;  master  Slender  would  apeak  a 
word  witli  you. 

Anme,  I  come  to  him. — This  is  my  father's  choice. 
O,  what  a  werid  of  rile  ill-farour'd  fsults 
Looka  kaadaoae  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year ! 

^AtiHe. 

(imieL  And  bow  doea  good  master  Fenlon  ?  Pray 
yotti  a  word  with  you. 

Sktd,  She's  coming;  to  her,  ooa.  O  boy,  thou 
hadstafirtharl 

Sbm.  I  had  a  Ctthcr,  minrfes  Anne ; — my  uncle 
ean  tall  yon  good  Jeats  of  him : — Pray  you,  uncle, 
tell  ndatnn  Anna  the  Jaat,  how  my  fSsthcr  stole  two 
of  a  pen,  good  ancle. 

8kaL  Mistress  Anne,  my  cousin  lores  you. 

Sim,  Ay,  that  I  do ;  as  well  as  I  lore  any  woman 
in  Olouoestenhire. 

8kaL  He  will  maintain  yon  like  a  gentlewoman. 

Sim,  Ay,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long  uiP, 
under  the  degree  of  a  'squire. 

*  A  $hafi  WW  s  bmg  mrram,  and  mbetm  tkiek  akori  nw.  The 
pivTct^  probsMy  iMsas  TD  asks  wmtmkSa^  or  other  of  it— I 
will  do  it  bjooM  B«as  or  oChor." 

'  Omw  emt  ami  fay  lofl;  L  c  **ooao  who  wfll  to  contend  with 
wkJ"    It  is  s  ptoaoc  of  flr»|ninl  octaiiWKJe  in  writcn  of  the  pe- 
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Shed.  He  will  make  you  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
jointure. 

Anne.  Good  master  Shallow,  let  him  woo  for 
himself. 

Shal.  Marry,  I  thank  you  for  it ;  I  thank  you  for 
that  good  comfort.    She  calls  you,  coz  :  I'll  leave  you. 

Anne.  Now,  master  Slender. 

Slen.  Now,  good  mistress  Anne. 

Anne.  What  is  your  will  ? 

Slen.  My  will  ?  od's  heartlings  !  that's  a  pretty  jest, 
indeed  !  I  ne'er  made  my  will  yet,  I  thank  heaven ;  I 
am  not  such  a  sickly  creature,  I  give  heaven  praise. 

Anne.  I  mean,  master  Slender,  what  would  you 
with  me  ? 

Slen.  Truly,  for  mine  own  part,  I  would  little  or 
nothing  with  you  :  Your  father,  and  my  uncle,  have 
made  motions ;  if  it  be  my  luck,  so :  if  not,  happy 
man  be  his  dole*  !  They  can  tell  you  how  things  go, 
better  than  I  can :  You  may  ask  your  father ;  here 
he  comes. 

Enter  Page  and  Mistress  Page. 

Page.  Now,  master  Slender ! — Love  him,  daughter 
Anne. — 
Why,  how  now !  what  does  master  Fenton  here  ? 
You  wrong  me,  sir,  thus  still  to  haunt  my  house : 
I  told  you,  sir,  my  daughter  is  dispos'd  of. 

Fent.  Nay,  master  Page,  be  not  impatient. 

riod,  signifying  all  persons  or  things  of  tohatever  kind;  but,  of 
course,  the  allusion  is  to  any  kind  of  horse,  cut  or  long  tail.  It 
is  amply  illustrated  by  Mr.  Nares  in  his  Glossary. 

*  Happy  man  he  his  dole.  This  is  a  proverbial  expression  of 
frequent  occurrence.  The  general  meaning  of  which  is  "  Let  his 
portion,  or  lot,  be  happy."  Dole  is  the  past  participle  and 
past  tense  of  the  A.  S.  verb  Doclan,  to  deal,  divide,  distribute. 
Blender's  ungallant  expression  of  indiflference  means  probably 
"  If  it  be  my  luck  to  get  you,  so ;  if  not,  I  shall  not  be  so  dis- 
appointed as  to  prevent  me  from  wishing  my  rival  joy."  A 
pretty  compliment  to  the  lady ! 
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Mn.  Pt^  Oood  mMCer  Fenton,  cmom  aot  to  my 
child. 

Pti^  She  is  no  match  for  you. 

FemL  Sir,  will  yoa  bear  me  ? 

Poj^  NO|  good  mooter  i-viiuiu. — 

Come,  mooter  ShoDow;  oome,  ooa  Skador;   in.~ 
Knowing  m^r  mind,  yoa  wrong  me,  moitar  Fnton. 
[^Exnmi  Paob,  Sballow,  trndBLwummn. 

QmkL  Speok  to  mMtrao  Pog^p. 

FlmL  Oood  miotrta  Pi^  for  that  I  lore  jour 
doi^rtcf 
In  oBeh  o  righteoos  fashion  aa  I  do^ 
PvfHM,  against  all  checks,  relmkoii  tad  winnwi, 
I  most  odnmoo  the  oolooti  of  mj  lofo. 
And  not  retire :  Let  me  bofo  jonr  good  wiU. 

A  Pine.  Oood  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  jood*  ImiI. 

Mrt.  P^e.  I  mean  it  not ;  I  seek  yon  a  bettor 


Qmiek  TbotTa  mj 
Atme,  A]aa,IbadfBtborboaetqnidci'tbooart}i, 
And  bowfd  to  death  with  tnnlpB. 
Mr$,Pt^   CooM,   troaUo  not  younalf:   Oood 

I  will  not  be  yoor  friend,  nor  enemj. 

M  J  daogbtcr  will  I  qneotioo  bow  abo  loves  jrou. 

And  08  I  find  ber,  ao  am  I  afleelod ; 

Till  then,  ftrewdl,  rfr  >-4bo  BOit  neoda  f»  in ; 

Herfittberwillbeangrj. 

[^JBmmi  Mma.  Paos  amd  Anni. 

PlmL  Faiewdl,  gentle  miitrBaa.^FareweIl,  Nan. 

QntL  Thia  is  my  doii^  now :— Nay,  aaid  I,  will 
yon  coat  away  yovr  child  on  a  fool,  and  a  pbyaician  ? 
Look  on  master  Fentoo : — this  is  my  doing. 

FemL  I  thank  tbee;  and  I  pray  tbea^  once'  to- 

*  Omtm,l%.mttimt,mmelmmt. 
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Give  my  sweet  Nan  this  ring :  There's  for  thy  pains. 

\_Exit. 
Quick.  Now  heaven  send  thee  good  fortune !  A 
kind  heart  he  hath  :  a  woman  would  run  through  fire 
and  water  for  such  a  kind  heart.  But  yet,  I  would 
my  master  had  mistress  Anne;  or  I  would  master 
Slender  had  her ;  or,  in  sooth,  I  would  master  Fenton 
had  her  :  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  them  all  three  ;  for 
so  I  have  promised,  and  I'll  be  as  good  as  my  word ; 
but  speciously  for  master  Fenton.  Well,  I  must  of 
another  errand  to  Sir  John  FalstafF  from  my  two 
mistresses  :  What  a  beast  am  I  to  slack  it  ?       ^Exit. 

Scene  V.     A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Fal staff  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  I  say ! 

Bard.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  sack  ;  put  a  toast  int. 
\_Exit  Bard.]  Have  I  lived  to  be  carried  in  a  basket, 
like  a  barrow  of  butcher  s  ofFal ;  and  to  be  thrown 
into  the  Thames  ?  Well ;  if  I  be  served  such  another 
trick,  I'll  have  my  brains  ta'en  out,  and  butter'd,  and 
give  them  to  a  dog  for  a  new  year's  gift.  The  rogues 
slighted  me  into  the  river  with  as  little  remorse  as 
they  would  have  drowned  a  bitch's  blind  puppies^, 
fifteen  i'  the  litter :  and  you  may  know  by  my  size, 
that  I  have  a  kind  of  alacrity  in  sinking ;  if  the  bot- 
tom were  as  deep  as  hell,  I  should  down.  I  had  been 
drowned,  but  that  the  shore  was  shelvy  and  shallow ; 
a  death  that  I  abhor ;  for  the  water  swells  a  man ; 
and  what  a  thing  should  I  have  been,  when  I  had 
been  swelled !  I  should  have  been  a  mountain  of 
mummy. 

^  The  old  copies  have  a  blind  hitch's  puppies. 
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Reenter  Bardolph,  iciih  the  wine. 

Bmrd.  Here's  mistress  Quickly,  sir,  to  speak  with 
joo. 

FaL  Come,  let  me  pour  in  some  sack  to  the  Thames 
water ;  for  my  belly's  as  cold,  as  if  I  had  s%*'allowed 
snow-balls  for  pills  to  cool  the  reins.     Call  her  in. 

Bard,  Come  in,  woman. 

Bnter  Mbs.  Quickly. 

Quick,  By  your  leare;  I  cry  you  mercy:  Give 
your  wofuip  good-moiTow. 

FaL  Take  away  thete  chalices:  Go  brew  me  a 
pottle  of  Mck  finely. 

Bard,  With  eggs,  sir  7 

FaL  Simple  of  itself;  I'll  no  pullet-sperm  in  my 
brewige. — [^Exii  Bardolph.]] — How  now  7 

Quiet,  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  your  worship  from 
mifltiw  K ord. 

FaL  Miatfcw  Ford !  I  have  had  ford  enough  :  I 
WM  thrown  into  the  ford :  I  have  my  belly  full  of  ford. 

Quick.  Alas  the  day !  good  heait,  that  was  not  her 
fault ;  ihe  does  to  take  on  with  her  men  ;  they  mis- 
took their  erectioiL 

FaL  So  did  I  mine,  to  build  upon  a  foolish  wo- 
't  promise. 

Quick.  Well,  she  laments,  sir,  for  it,  that  it  would 
)-our  heart  to  see  it  Her  husband  goes  this 
momiog  a  birding ;  she  desires  you  once  more  to  come 
to  her  between  eight  and  nine  :  I  must  carry  her  word 
quickly :  shell  inake  you  amends,  I  warrant  you. 

Fal.  Well,  I  will  visit  her :  Tell  her  so  ;  and  bid 
her  think  what  a  man  is  :  let  her  consider  his  frailty, 
and  then  judge  of  my  merit. 

Quick.  I  will  tell  her. 

Fal.  Do  so.     Between  nine  and  ten,  say'st  thou  ? 
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Quick.  Eight  and  nine,  sir. 

Fal.  Well,  be  gone  :  I  will  not  miss  her. 

Quick.  Peace  be  with  you,  sir  !  \^JExit. 

Fal.  I  marvel,  I  hear  not  of  master  Brook;  he 
sent  me  word  to  stay  within ;  I  like  his  money  well. 
O  here  he  comes. 

Fnter  Ford. 

Ford.  Bless  you,  sir  ! 

Fal.  Now,  master  Brook  ?  you  come  to  know  what 
iiath  passed  between  me  and  Ford's  wife  ? 

Ford.  That,  indeed.  Sir  John,  is  my  business. 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  not  lie  to  you ;  I  was  at 
her  house  the  hour  she  appointed  me. 

Ford.  And  sped  you,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Very  ill-favouredly,  master  Brook. 

Foi'd.  How  so,  sir  ?  Did  she  change  her  determi- 
nation ? 

Fal.  No,  master  Brook  ;  but  the  peaking  cornuto, 
her  husband,  master  Brook,  dwelling  in  a  continual 
larum  of  jealousy,  comes  me  in  the  instant  of  our  en- 
counter, after  we  had  embraced,  kissed,  protested, 
and,  as  it  were,  spoke  the  prologue  of  our  comedy ; 
and  at  his  heels  a  rabble  of  his  companions,  thither 
provoked  and  instigated  by  his  distemper,  and,  for- 
sooth, to  search  his  house  for  his  wife's  love. 

Ford.  What,  while  you  were  there  ? 

Fal.  While  I  was  there. 

Ford.  And  did  he  search  for  you,  and  could  not 
find  you  ? 

Fal.  You  shall  hear.  As  good  luck  would  have 
it,  comes  in  one  mistress  Parje ;  gives  intelligence  of 
Ford's  approach ;  and,  by  her  invention,  and  Ford's 
wife's  distraction*,  they  conveyed  me  into  a  buck- 
basket. 

2  M.  Mason  proposes  to  read  direction^  but  perhaps  the  change 
is  not  necessary. 

I.  8 
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Fwd.  Abnck-bMkel! 

AW.  Bj  the  Lord,  ft  bock-bMiket :  nunmed  bw  io 
with  foal  fjiirtji  and  smodni  iock««  foul  gtwckiagti 
vid  gnpSJiT  napkins ;  that,  master  Bmok,  tbcfv  WM 
the  rankest  oonpouad  of  fiUuMOs  waell,  tkal  cw 
ofleiidcd  tt«liiL 

f^9HU  AadkoirlaagkjrjrMitlNraf 
JUL  Naj,  y«i  abaU  km,  ■«•«  Bratk,  wkirt  I 
ksfv  Hfctd  ••  bri^g  tkii  wmm  to  vvtt  fWpmr 
fnd.     Bchig  tkiM  cwwd  ia  tkt  baikct,  •  coople 
of  Ponft  kaowR,  kit  kimla,  wfirt  called  forth  hj  1 1 
to  cairj  M  ia  tko  bum  of  ^  '    '"^ 
«:  ilitT  took  tot  oatkiirth 
iktJiaWatkaavotMrBMMriatktdoor;  v 
tkoB  torn  or  twkt  wkal  tkfj  kad  ia  iktir  K 
^■akad  fcr  fcar,  loit  tko  huMdo  kaata  woaU  kovo 
■taidwJit;  kat  Fbtoi,  oidoiaii^  kt  ikoakl  bo  a  cadt- 
old,  kdd  kit  kaad.    WcQ;  oawvrtko  flirt  March, 
I  Iw  Ml  ckukoi.     Bal  aavk  t^- 
kookt  IwftitJtktptayortl 
deaths  ;  fimt,  an  intnlrrahlc  fri|tkt,  to  ka  do- 
with'  a  ynXowi  rotten  bellwetkcr  :  atlt,  to  kt 
Kka  a  good  kObo*,  ia  tko  dmuafHOMt  of 
t  pock,  kih  to  p^t,  kari  to  ktad :  tad  tkto,  to  bt 
•  yiit,lp,aa4yiwi«a»iloa>erlo<aatdyiHib«oA 

fMVto  iMta  toM  wii  la  Um  mms  «f 
Cbvwteli,  la  Mi  Mdrtrd  TWmh,  hat 


I 
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stopped  in,  like  a  strong  distillation,  with  stinking 
clothes  that  fretted  in  their  own  grease  :  think  of  that, 
— a  man  of  my  kidney, — think  of  that ;  that  am  as 
subject  to  heat  as  butter ;  a  man  of  continual  disso- 
lution and  thaw ;  it  was  a  miracle  to  'scape  suffoca- 
tion. And  in  the  height  of  this  bath,  when  I  was 
more  than  half  stewed  in  grease,  like  a  Dutch  dish,  to 
be  thrown  into  the  Thames,  and  cooled,  glowing  hot, 
in  that  surge,  like  a  horse-shoe;  think  of  that; — 
hissing  hot, — think  of  that,  master  Brook. 

Ford.  In  good  sadness,  sir,  I  am  sorry  that  for  my 
sake  you  have  suffered  all  this.  My  suit  then  is 
desperate  ;  you'll  undertake  her  no  more. 

Fed.  Master  Brook,  I  will  be  thrown  into  ^tna, 
as  I  have  been  into  Thames,  ere  I  will  leave  her  thus. 
Her  husband  is  this  morning  gone  a  birding  :  I  have 
received  from  her  another  embassy  of  meeting ;  'twixt 
eight  and  nine  is  the  hour,  master  Brook. 

Foi'd.  'Tis  past  eight  already,  sir. 

Fed.  Is  it  ?  I  will  then  address  me  to  my  appoint- 
ment. Come  to  me  at  your  convenient  leisure,  and 
you  shall  know  how  I  speed ;  and  the  conclusion 
shall  be  crowned  ^vith  your  enjoying  her:  Adieu! 
You  shall  have  her,  master  Brook ;  master  Brook, 
you  shall  cuckold  Ford.  \_Exit. 

Fo7'd.  Hum  !  ha  !  is  this  a  vision  ?  is  this  a  dream  ? 
do  I  sleep  ?  Master  Ford,  awake !  awake,  master 
Ford  !  there's  a  hole  made  in  Vour  best  coat,  master 
Ford.  This  'tis  to  be  married  !  this  'tis  to  have  linen, 
and  buck-baskets  ! — Well,  I  will  proclaim  myself 
what  I  am  :  I  will  now  take  the  lecher  ;  he  is  at  my 
house  :  he  cannot  'scape  me ;  'tis  impossible  he  should  ; 
he  cannot  creep  into  a  halfpenny  purse,  nor  into  a 
pepper-box  :  but,  lest  the  devil  that  guides  him  should 
aid  him,  I  will  search  impossible  places.  Though' 
what  I  am  I  cannot  avoid,  yet  to  be  what  I  would  not, 
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shall  not  make  me  tame  :  if  I  have  horns  to  make  one 
mad,  let  the  proverb  go  ^ith  me,  I'll  be  horn  mad. 

ACT  IV. 

ScENB  I.     The  Street, 

Enter  Mrs.  Paob,  Mrs.  Quickly,  emd  Wim.iam. 

Mr$,Pa^ 


S  he  at  master  Ford'i  already,  think'st  thou  ? 
ifmkk.  Sure,  he  is  by  this;   or  will  be 
limently :  but  truly,  he  is  very  courageous 
about  his  throwing  into  the  \%'ater.     Mistren 
Fofd  desires  you  to  come  suddenly. 

Mr$,  Page.  I'U  be  with  her  by  and  by ;  I'll  but 
brii^  my  young  nuui  here  to  school :  Look,  where 
hit  maater  oomea ;  'tit  a  playing-day,  I  aee. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 
How  now.  Sir.  Hugh  ?  no  school  to-day  7 

Eca,  No ;  maater  Slender  is  let  the  boys  leave  to 
play. 

qukk,  Bleanng  of  hit  heart  1 

Jfrt.  Page,  Sir  Hugh,  my  husband  saya,  my  son 
profits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book  ;  I  pray  you, 
ask  him  some  questions  in  hi»  accidence. 

Eea,  Come  hither,  William  ;  hold  up  your  head  ; 
come. 

Mr$.  Page,  Come  on,  sirrah  ;  hold  up  your  head  ; 
answer  your  master,  be  not  afraid. 

Eva.  William,  how  many  numl>er8  i«  in  nouns  ? 

WiU,  Two. 

Quick.  Tnily,  I  thought  there  had  been  one  nuralK-r 
more  ;  because  they  say,  od's  nouns. 

Eva.  P  --0  -oiur tatUings.    What  i«  ^'"V  Willi^un  ? 
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Will.  Pulcher. 

Quick.  Poulcats  !  there  are  fairer  things  than  poul- 
cats,  sure. 

Eva.  You  are  a  very  simplicity  'oman ;  I  pray  you 
peace.     What  is  lapis^  William  ? 

Will.  A  stone. 

Eva.  And  what  is  a  stone,  William  ? 

Will.  A  pebble. 

Eva.  No,  it  is  lapis  ;  I  pray  you  remember  in  your 
prain. 

Will.  Lapis. 

Eva.  That  is  good,  William.  What  is  he,  William, 
that  does  lend  articles  ? 

Will.  Articles  are  borrowed  of  the  pronoun ;  and 
be  thus  declined,  Singulariter^  nominativo,  kic,  kcec,  hoc. 

Eva.  Nominativo^  hig,  hag,  hog ;  pray  you,  mark : 
genitivo,  hujus :  Well,  what  is  your  accusative  case  ? 

Will.  Accusativo,  hinc. 

Eva.  I  pray  you,  have  your  remembrance,  child ; 
Accusativo,  king,  hang,  hog. 

Quick.  Hang  hog  is  Latin  for  bacon,  I  warrant  you. 

Eva.  Leave  your  prabbles,  'oman.  What  is  the  fo- 
cative  case,  William  ? 

Will.  O — vocativo,  O. 

Eva.  Remember,  William ;  focative  is  caret. 

Quick.  And  that's  a  good  root. 

Eva.  'Oman,  forbear. 

Mrs.  Page.  Peace. 

Eva.  What  is  your  genitive  case  plural,  William  ? 

Will.  Genitive  case  ? 

Eva.  Ay. 

Will.  Genitivo, — horum,  harum,  horum. 

Quick.  'Vengeance  of  Jennys  case  !  fie  on  her  ! — 
never  name  her,  child,  if  she  be  a  whore. 

Eva.   F'or  shame,  'oman. 

Quick.   You  do  ill  to  teach  the  child  such  words : 
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lie  teaches  him  to  hick  and  to  hack,  which  they'll  do 
fiat  enough  of  themaelfei ;  and  to  call  honim  :  —  Ac 
upon  you ! 

Ewi,  'Oman,  art  thou  lunatics  f  bast  thou  no  un- 
derstandings for  thj  cases,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
genden  ?  Thou  art  as  foolish  christian  creatures  as  I 
would  desires. 

Mn,  Pa^  Pr'jtbee  bold  thy  pcMe. 

Eva,  Shew  me  now,  William,  tooM  iftekwioiM  of 


ITtBL  Fonooth,  I  bare  forgot 

Eva,  IxuHylMyeod;  if  you  forget  your  Km^  your 
las,  and  your  coil,  you  must  be  preecbea*.  Oo  your 
ways,  and  play,  go. 

Mrt,  Pt^  He  is  a  better  teholar  than  I  thought 
he  was. 

Emu  He  it  a  good  spng*  memory.  Faiewelli  mia- 
trees  Page. 

Mrt.  Pq^  Adieu,  good  Sir  Hugh.  {^ExU  Sir 
Huoo.3  Get  yon  home,  boy. — Come,  we  stay  too 
long.  \Enmi. 


Sonts  H.   A  Ream  m  Ford's  Htmm, 
Elder  Falvtafv  amd  Blaa.  Ford. 


#UL  MistreBS  Ford,  your  aonow  hath  eaten  up  my 
■ofeanoe:  I  see,  you  are  obeeqnions'  in  your  love, 
and  I  profess  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth  ;  not  on- 
ly, mistress  Ford,  in  the  simple  office  of  love,  but 


*  PrmAm,  hmUmi,  L  s.. 


mUrt,    1^%  TnnI  fa  y  i 
>  Km  «r«  obMqalow  im  pmr  hm.    FskCaff 
in  iu  Utia  SMM  "diUgcBt  todo  pIcsM 
TUt  wM  BO  omMsl  anrfpttka  «r  tkt'vwi  la 
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in  all  the  accoutrement,  complement,  and  ceremony  of 
it.     But  are  you  sure  of  your  husband  now  ? 

Mrs.  Fm'd.  He's  a  birding,  sweet  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page.  \within.~\  What  hoa !  gossip  Ford !  what 
hoa ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Step  into  the  chamber.  Sir  John. 

\_Exit  FaL STAFF. 

Enter  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  How  now,  sweetheart !  who's  at  home 
besides  yourself? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  none  but  mine  own  people. 

Mrs.  Page.  Indeed  ? 

Mrs.  F(yrd.  No,  certainly ; — speak  louder.  \_Aside. 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  nobody 
here. 

Mrs.  Fm'd.  Why? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his 
old  lunes^  again  :  he  so  takes  on  yonder  with  my  hus- 
band ;  so  rails  against  all  married  mankind  ;  so  curses 
all  Eve's  daughters,  of  what  complexion  soever ;  and 
so  buffets  himself  on  the  forehead, crying,  Peer  out.,peer 
out^l  that  any  madness,  I  ever  yet  beheld,  seemed  but 
tameness,  civility,  and  patience,  to  this  his  distemper 
he  is  in  now :  I  am  glad  the  fat  knight  is  not  here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  does  he  talk  of  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Of  none  but  him  ;  and  swears,  he  was 
carried  out,  the  last  time  he  searched  for  him,  in  a 
basket :  protests  to  my  husband  he  is  now  here  ;  and 
hath  drawn  him  and  the  rest  of  their  company  from 

^  Lunes,\.&.  lunacy,  frenzy.  The  quartoes  have  mn.  The  folio 
has  lines.  The  correction  is  by  Theobald.  The  same  error  occiirs 
in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  iii.  Sc.  3  in  the  folio. 

^  Shakspeare  refers  to  a  sport  of  children,  who  thus  call  on  a 
snail  to  push  forth  his  horns : 

"  Peer  out,  peer  out,  peer  out  of  your  hole, 
Or  else  I'll  beat  you  as  black  as  a  coal." 
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their  sport,  to  make  another  experiment  of  his  sus- 
picion :  but  I  am  glad  the  knight  is  not  here ;  now 
he  shall  see  his  own  foolery. 

Mn,  Ford,  How  near  is  he,  mistrem  P^^  ? 

Mn,  Page,  Hard  bj ;  at  street  end ;  he  will  be 
here  anon. 

Mn.  Ford,  I  am  undone ! — the  kuiglu  is  here. 

Mr9.  Page.  Why,  then  you  are  utterly  shamed,  and 
lies  but  m  dead  man.  What  a  woman  are  you ! — 
Awmy  with  him,  away  vnxh  him  :  better  shame  than 
murder. 

Mr$,  Ford,  Which  way  shoidd  he  go  ?  how  should 
I  beitow  him  ?  Shall  I  put  him  into  the  basket  again  ? 

Re-efder  Falstafp. 

FaL  No,  I'll  come  no  more  i'  the  basket :  ^Tny  I 
not  go  out,  ere  he  come  ? 

Mr$,  Page,  Alas,  three  of  master  Ford's  broth rnt 
watch  the  door  with  pistols,  that  none  shall  issue  out ; 
otherwise  you  might  slip  away  ere  he  came.  But  what 
make*  you  here  ? 

Fal.  What  shall  I  do?  — Til  creep  up  into  the 
chimney. 

Mr9.  Ford.  There  they  always  used  to  dischai^ 
their  birding-pieces :  Creep  into  the  kiln-hole. 

Fal,  Where  is  it? 

Mr$,  Ford,  He  will  seek  there  on  ray  word.  Nei  - 
ther  press,  coffer,  chest,  trunk,  well,  vault,  but  he  hath 
an  abstract^  for  the  remembrance  of  such  places,  and 
goes  to  them  by  his  note :  There  is  no  hiding  you  in 
the  house. 

Fal,  I'll  go  out  then. 

*  This  phfMe  hss  been  slresdj  noticed.  It  oocnra  again  in 
As  T<ra  lAe  It,  in  the  sense  of  db : 

**  Now,  sir,  what  make  joa  hen?** 
It  also  occnrs  in  Hamlet,  Othello,  and  Lore's  Liaboor's  Lost 

'  Ah  a&stracf,  L  e.  a  list,  an  tnwntofy,  or  akort  mot*  of. 
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Mrs.  Page.  If  you  go  out  in  your  own  semblance, 
you  die,  Sir  John.     Unless  you  go  out  disguised, — 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  might  we  disguise  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas  the  day,  I  know  not.  There  is 
no  woman's  gown  big  enough  for  him  ;  otherwise,  he 
might  put  on  a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a  kerchief,  and  so 
escape. 

Fal.  Good  hearts,  devise  something :  any  extre- 
mity, rather  than  a  mischief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  My  maid's  aunt,  the  fat  woman  of 
Brentford'^,  has  a  gown  above. 

Mrs.  Page.  On  my  word,  it  will  serve  him ;  she's 
as  big  as  he  is  :  and  there's  her  thrum'd  hat'^,  and  her 
muffler  too  :  Run  up,  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  go,  sweet  Sir  John :  mistress  Page 
and  I  will  look  some  linen  for  your  head. 

Mrs.  Page.  Quick,  quick ;  we'll  come  dress  you 
straight :  put  on  the  gown  the  while. 

\_Exit  Fal  STAFF. 

Mrs.  F&rd.  I  would  my  husband  would  meet  him 
in  this  shape :  he  cannot  abide  the  old  woman  of 
Brentford ;  he  swears,  she's  a  witch  ;  forbade  her  my 
house,  and  hath  threatened  to  beat  her. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heaven  guide  him  to  thy  husband's 
cudgel ;  and  the  devil  guide  his  cudgel  afterwards ! 

Mrs.  Fm'd.  But  is  my  husband  coming. 

^  In  the  early  4to  it  is :  "  My  maid's  aunt  Gillian  of  Brentford." 
"^  A  Hat  composed  of  the  weaver's  tufts  or  thrums,  or  of  very 

coarse  cloth.     A  muffler  Avas  a  part  of  female  attire  Avhich  only 

covered  the  lower  part  of  the  face. 
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Mn,  Page,  Ay,  in  good  sadness,  is  he ;  and  talks 
of  the  basket  too,  howsoever  he  hath  had  intelligence. 

Mn.  FML  We'll  try  that ;  for  I'll  appoint  my  men 
to  cany  the  bosket  again,  to  meet  him  at  the  door  with 
it,  as  they  did  last  time. 

Mn.  Page.  Nay,  but  he'll  be  here  presently  :  let's 
go  dress  him  like  the  witch  of  Brentford*. 

Mn.  FhnL  I'll  fint  direct  my  men,  what  they  9hali 
do  with  tbe  bcsket  Oo  np,  I'll  bring  linen  for  him 
■tnight.  lExtt, 

Mn.Page,  Hang  him,  dishonest  rarlet  t  we  cannot 


Well  lenve  %  proof,  by  that  which  we  will  do^ 
Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  bonert  too : 
We  do  not  act  that  often  Jeat  nd  bingh ; 
A  ia  old  but  tfiMi  SUM  mphm  eel  tm  m$  dft^» 

IU-€Mkr  Mrs.  Ford,  wUk  two  Semmts. 
Mn.  Art/.  Cki,  sim,  take  the  basket  again  on  jrour 
slioulden ;  yoor  master  is  hard  at  door ;  if  he  bid  you 
set  it  «lown,  obey  him,  quickly  deapatch. 

1  Sirv.  Come,  come,  take  it  up.  Qi&t^ 

2  Serv,  Pray  heaven,  it  be  not  full  of  knight  again. 
1  Serv.  I  hope  not ;  I  had  as  lief  bear  so  much  lead. 

Eitier  Ford,  Paor,  SiialLtOW,  CAiua,  amd  Sir 
Hugh  £van8. 

fhrd.  Ay,  but  if  it  prove  true,  master  Page,  have 
yon  any  way  then  to  unfool  me  again  ? — Set  down  the 
basket,  villain. — Somebody  call  my  wife : Youth 

*  Thi«  old  witch  Jy\  or  Gillian  of  Brentford  nerot  to  hare  been 
a  diaractcr  wmXL  known  in  pofmlar  aiofy  at  tha  tiaw.  **  J7I  of 
Bffmtford**  TVnamant "  was  printad  by  Copland  long  bafiiw,  and 
Lanchaa  wnimiatM  it  aa  in  tha  coUwtkm  of  C^  Coz«  tb« 
maaon,  now  wdl  known  to  all,  from  the  mcntfam  of  him  in  the 
romanc*  of  Kcaawoctk.  8aa  Mr.  GoUie r't  aditioa  of  Dodtle/'s 
Old  VUy%  voL  ix.  |».  1«. 
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in  a  basket,  Income  out  here  9  !J — O,  you  panderly  ras- 
cals !  there's  a  knot,  a  ging,  a  pack,  a  conspiracy  against 
me  :  Now,  shall  the  devil  be  shamed.  What !  wife, 
I  say  !  come,  come  forth ;  behold  what  honest  clothes 
you  send  forth  to  bleaching. 

Page.  Why,  this  passes  ^°!  master  Ford,  you  are 
not  to  go  loose  any  longer ;  you  must  be  pinioned. 

Eva.  Why,  this  is  lunatics !  this  is  mad  as  a  mad 
dog! 

Shal.  Indeed,  master  Ford,  this  is  not  well;  indeed. 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford. 

Fm'd.  So  say  I  too,  sir. — Come  hither,  mistress  Ford; 
mistress  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  modest  wife,  the 
virtuous  creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fool  to  her  hus- 
band ! — I  suspect  without  cause,  mistress,  do  I  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  be  my  witness,  you  do,  if  you 
suspect  me  in  any  dishonesty. 

Ford.  Well  said,  brazen-face;  hold  it  out. Come 

forth,  sirrah.  \_Pulls  the  clothes  out  of  the  basket. 

Page.  This  passes ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Are  you  not  ashamed  ?  let  the  clothes 
alone. 

Ford.  I  shall  find  you  anon. 

Eva.  'Tis  unreasonable !  Will  you  take  up  your 
wife's  clothes?  Come  away. 

Fm-d.  Empty  the  basket,  I  say. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  man,  why  ? 

Ford.  Master  Page,  as  I  am  a  man,  there  was  one 
conveyed  out  of  my  house  yesterday  in  this  basket : 
Why  may  not  he  be  there  again  ?  In  my  house  I  am 
sure  he  is :  my  intelligence  is  true ;  my  jealousy  is 
reasonable :  Pluck  me  out  all  the  linen. 

^  The  words  in  brackets  are  from  the  quarto ;  ging  was.  formerly 
used  for  gang. 

'°  Passes,  i.  e.  surpasses,  or  goes  beyond  all  bounds. 
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Mn.  Fcrd.  If  3rou  find  a  man  there,  he  shall  die  a 
Bea'i  death. 

Page,  Here's  no  man. 

SktL  Bj  m J  fidelity,  thisi  i!«  not  ^  '  ;  ]'<'<!  : 

duswnmgijriNi". 

JBWu  liMtaf  Fold,  you  mutt  pnij,  w 
Uw  inuigiiuition  of  your  oim  heart:  Uii^ 

Ford.  Well,  he's  not  here  I  mxk  for. 

Page*  No,  nor  no  where  elae,  but  in  your  hnun. 

FML  Hdp  to  snrch  my  house  this  one  time ;  if  I 
ftad  not  what  I  seek,  allow  BO  ookmr  for  my  extremity, 
Id  me  lor  wm  be  jonr  taUa  apart ;  let  theas  aar  of 
BM,  Aa  jealous  aa  Fard,  that  aearehed  a  hoQow  walnat 
for  Us  wife's  kasaa**.  Satisfy  ma  once  more ;  once 
more  search  with  me. 

Mn,FmL  Whathoal  mntrmsPagel  oome  you, 
and  the  old  woman  down;  my  husband  will  come  into 
dM  chamber. 

FML  OidwomanI  What  oU  woman's  that T 

Mn.  FtnL  Why,  it  is  my  maid's  aont  of  Brentftifd. 

Fyd,  A  witch,  a  qnean,  an  old  mnening  qnaan  1 
Have  I  not  forbid  her  my  hooae  f  She  comet  of  er- 
rands, does  she?  We  are  aUnple  men;  we  do  not  knmv 
what's  bwugiht  to  pam  nnder  the  profeasion  of  dnxuu 
tailing.  8haworksbychanni,by8pell8,bjrtI' 
and  aneh  danbary  aa  this  IS ;  beyond  our  elan) 
know  nothing.—- — Coow  down,  you  witch,  \  • 
yon;  oomadown,Isay. 

Mn,  Ford,  Nay,  good,  sweet  husband ; — good  gen- 
tleuMn,  let  him  not  atrike  the  old  woman. 


"  Lc«'nfeltMbvfMrc*MriWvnw«rtli7or70«.* 
"  Lm^%,\.^.hmt9tt»u1klmi^  itwMmlMto  both  mxm, 
bm  more  freqwatlj  to  woncn,  «•  wt  And  ia  IVtiftli  Kigbl,  Art 

**  la  tW  im  Mk^  hm  airf  la  fm^  uai  apOTrh,  w«  havo 


tWakpriat^ywi  ffapi^  nnainaiif  tlw  rfarftarerrar  of  A«m»  for 
Bagft  ia  AaKin/  aarCUopatra,  iUt  tti.  8e.  ft. 
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Enter  Fal staff  in  women  s  clothes,  led  by 
Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  mother  Pratt,  come,  give  me  your 
hand. 

Ford.  YW.prat  her  : Out  of  my  door,  you  witch ! 

[beats  him~\  you  hag,  you  baggage,  you  polecat,  you 
ronyon^^  !  out !  out !  I'll  conjure  you,  I'll  fortune-tell 
you.  \_Exit  Fal  STAFF. 

Mrs.  Page.  Are  you  not  ashamed?  I  think  you  have 
killed  the  poor  woman. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  he  will  do  it; — ^"Tis  a  goodly  cre- 
dit for  you. 

Fm'd.  Hang  her,  witch  ! 

Eva.  By  yea  and  no,  I  think,  the  'oman  is  a  witch 
indeed :  I  like  not  when  a  'oman  has  a  great  peard ; 
I  spy  a  great  peard  under  her  muffler. 

Ford.  Will  you  follow,  gentlemen  ?  I  beseech  you, 
follow ;  see  but  the  issue  of  my  jealousy ;  if  I  cry  out 
thus  upon  no  trail  ^^,  never  trust  me  when  I  open  again. 

Page.  Let's  obey  his  humour  a  little  further:  Come, 
gentlemen. 

[Exeunt  Page,  Ford,  Shallow,  and  Evans. 

Mrs.  Page.  Trust  me,  he  beat  him  most  pitifully. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  by  the  mass  that  he  did  not ;  he 
beat  him  most  unpitifuUy,  methought. 

Mrs.  Page.  I'll  have  the  cudgel  hallowed,  and  hung 
o'er  the  altar ;  it  hath  done  meritorious  service. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  think  you  ?  May  we,  with  the 
warrant  of  woman-hood,  and  the  witness  of  a  good  con- 
science, pursue  him  with  any  further  revenge  ? 

M9S.  Page.  The  spirit  of  wantonness  is,  sure,  scared 
out  of  him ;  if  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee-simple, 

'*  Ronyon  means  much  the  same  as  scall  or  scah,  from  Rog- 
neuse,  Fr. 

'^  Expressions  taken  from  the  chase.  Trail  is  the  scent  left 
by  the  passage  of  the  game.     To  open  is  to  cry  out  or  bark. 
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with  fine  and  reomrefy'*,  he  will  never,  I  think,  in  the 
WSJ  of  waste  1^  sttempt  oa  agun. 

Mrt,  F\anL  Shall  we  tell  our  huafaaiids  how  wc  havp 
aenred  him  ? 

Mr9,  Pa^  Yea,  bj  all  meant;  if  it  Ix-  I'u  i 
the  figum oat  of  jour  hittband'a brains.     If7!M\riu 
find  in  their  hearts,  the  poor  unrirtiioas  f 
shall  be  any  further  afflicted,  we  two  will  »t 
miniiitrrK. 

Mr$,  Ford,  ril  warrant  tneyll  have  him  publicly 
)hamed :  and,  mothinks,  there  would  be  no  period  "^ 
to  the  JMt,  •hottld  he  not  be  pablidjr  •hamed. 

Mn.  P9$B.  Catm  to  the  feigt  with  it  then,  dupe 
it:  I  woddDothaTVtUpgsoooL  [fimmi. 

ScBNB  III.    A  Rctm  im  iW  Chrkr  Imu 
Emta-  Host  mmd  Babdolph. 


/^^nl  Sir,  the  OcnmiM  dciirc  to  hsv. 
the  dttke  hianlf  will  be  to-ni* 
snd  they  are  going  to  BMrt  him. 

Uott,  Whst  dnke  should  thst  be  cooMt  tt  secretly  ? 
I  hear  not  of  him  in  the  court:  Let  me  qwek  with  tiM     { 
fWtUoMi;  they  speak  Ki^Iiihr 

Bmrd.  Ay,  sir.  111  call  theai  to  yoo. 

HmL  TbcT  shall  hate  my  horsea;  but  I'U  make    - 
tbcm  pay.  Ill  saaoe  them:  they  have  had  my  home  "*    t 

*•  Bteon,  tlaiilf  a  lawytr,  MppoM  that  Bbitiyieii  «  had 
'  fa  aa  attonwy^  dfct  »  kmom  that/w  tkmfk 


kaowa  to  ta^lUk  Law."    H««r  Mm  Pag*  acqafaad  bw  kaaw- 
kgt  of  tkiM iwaM ht  IMM aMlaftfBMd  ail 

*«  Ite  ii  aaollMr  fcnaiie  iw|ii«riyii.  Mr.  Stomas  mn 
that  tiw  Biiiiln  cf  th«  piiy  ii,  *  ht  wfll  aotaMlMAvtbw 
■IliMpli  ti  lala  ai  ty  laiiipllat  isr  xktm  aai  Jirtii^lif  aar 

••  Le. 


*«i.e.rM«^irM«rp«|M 
*  TlM  old  eiPT  hii  AiHHk 
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a  week  at  command ;  I  have  turned  away  my  other 
guests:  they  must  come  off^^;  I'll  sauce  them;  Come. 

[_Exeu7it. 

Scene  IV.    A  Room  in  Ford's  House. 

Enter  Page,  Ford,  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and 
Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Eva.  'Tis  one  of  the  pest  discretions  or  a  'oman  as 
ever  I  did  look  upon. 

Page.  And  did  he  send  you  both  these  letters  at  an 
instant  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Fm'd.  Pardon  me,  wife  :  Henceforth  do  what  thou 
wilt; 
I  rather  ^viU  suspect  the  sun  with  cold^. 
Than  thee  with  wantonness :  now  doth  thy  honour 

stand. 
In  him  that  was  of  late  an  heretic. 
As  firm  as  faith. 

Page.  'Tis  well,  'tis  well ;  no  more. 

Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission. 
As  in  offence ; 

But  let  our  plot  go  forward  :  let  our  wives 
Yet  once  again,  to  make  us  public  sport. 
Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow. 
Where  we  may  take  him,  and  disgrace  him  for  it. 

Ford.  There  is  no  better  way  than  that  they  spoke  of. 

Page.  How  !  to  send  him  word  they'll  meet  him  in 
the  park  at  midnight !  fie,  fie  ;  he'll  never  come. 

Eva.  You  say,  he  has  been  thrown  into  the  rivers; 
and  has  been  grievously  peaten,  as  an  old  'oman ;  me- 

^°  To  come  off  is  to  pay,  to  come  down  (as  we  now  say),  with  a 
sum  of  money.     It  is  a  phrase  of  frequent  occurrence  in  old  plays. 

^  The  reading  in  the  text  is  Rowe's.  The  old  copies  read,  ".  I 
rather  will  suspect  the  sun  with  gold." 
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thinks  there  should  be  terrors  in  him,  that  he  should 
not  come ;  methinks)  his  flesh  is  punished^  he  shall 
have  no  desires. 

Page,  So  think  I  too. 

Mn,  Ford.  Devise  but  how  jrou'il  use  him  when  he 
comes, 
And  let  us  two  devise  to  bring  him  thither. 

Mn,  Page.  Theie  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Heme 
the  hunter. 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  fofest, 
Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  midnight, 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragg'd  horns ; 
And  there  be  blasU  the  tiee,  and  takes*  the  cattle ; 
And  makes  milch-kine  yield  blood,  and  shakes  a  chain 
In  a  most  hideoos  and  dreadful  manner : 
Yoa  have  heard  of  soch  a  spirit ;  and  well  you  know, 
The  snpentitioas  idle-headed  eld 
Reeeifed,  and  did  deliver  to  our  i^ 
This  tale  of  Heme  the  hunter  for  a  truth. 

Pag$,  Why,  yet  there  want  not  many,  that  do  fear 
In  deep  of  night  to  walk  by  this  Heme's  oak' ; 
But  what  of  this  ? 


*  To  Idb  dfoito  to  miat  or  ttrilm  wiA  «  Jww,  to  Afaaf. 
8o,iaLMr,iUtiL8e.4: 

*  Strikt  \m  yma%  hamm,  y  ttkkf  sfa%  wHk  Usiism 
Aad  in  HsmH  Act  L  8e.  1 : 

"  No  pkatU  Uriks^ 
Ko  Mry  iakm,  do  wileh  hM  power  to  cbsm.** 
-  or  s  korat  that  it  Idka.    A  bom  Chat  io  bcr«ft  of  hfa  fedlog, 
moTiog,  or  tdnix^  k  Mid  to  bo  takm,  sad  ia  tootb  n  be  K  in 
tbat  bo  It  arnitod  bj  ao  TflbdaoM  a  diaeaot:  jH  mum  f  > 
not  wen  aadertlondfaig  tbo  grovad  of  tbo  dhtmm,  eoD^< 
wofd  taltea  to  be  •tricken  bj  eosM  pleml,  or  tvU  opifftf  win*  n 
f«l«.*'-C  vfi.  Mm  ihmm  mBtrm  !»».  TkwaliDiaHoraMni'i 
Vnlf^tfia,  1519,  **  He  is  tal«,  or  beaooMd;  Attoirita*  eot** 

'  The  tree  which  wat  hj  treditioa  riiown  u  Heme'ii  oak,  l>e- 
ing  toCelly  decayed,  is  eaid  to  bsvejbeen  cut  down  by  an  inad- 
vertent order 


Mtyed,  is  said  to  bave  been  cut  down  by  an  inad- 
oT  Kb^  George  the  Third  in  1795.    Mr.  Knigtat 
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Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  this  is  our  device ; 
That  Falstaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us, 
^Disguised  like  Heme,  with  huge  horns  on  his  head*.] 

Page.  Well,  let  it  not  be  doubted  but  he'll  come. 
And  in  this  shape :  When  you  have  brought  him 

thither. 
What  shall  be  done  with  him  ?  what  is  your  plot  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  That  likewise  have  we  thought  upon, 
and  thus : 
Nan  Page  my  daughter,  and  my  little  son, 
And  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth,  we'll  dress 
Like  urchins,  ouplies^,  and  fairies,  green  and  white. 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads. 
And  rattles  in  their  hands.     Upon  a  sudden, 
As  FalstaiF,  she,  and  I,  are  newly  met. 
Let  them  from  forth  a  saw-pit  rush  at  once 
With  some  diffused^  song ;  upon  their  sight. 
We  two  in  great  amazedness  will  fly : 
Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about. 
And,  fairy-like,  to-pinch^  the  unclean  knight ; 
And  ask  him,  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  revel, 
In  their  so  sacred  paths  he  dares  to  tread. 
In  shape  profane. 

Mrs.  Ford.  And  till  he  tell  the  truth, 

*  This  line  is  from  the  quarto, 

^   Ouphes,  i.  e.  elves,  hobgoblins. 

^  Some  diffused  song  appears  to  mean  some  obscure  strange 
song.  In  Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey,  the  -word  occurs  in  this 
sense :  "  speak  you  Welsh  to  him :  I  doubt  not  but  thy  speech 
shall  be  more  diffuse  to  him,  than  his  French  shall  be  to  thee." 
Cotgrave  explains  diffused  by  the  French  diffus,  espars,  obscure, 
and  in  Cooper's  Dictionary,  1584,  I  find  obscurum  interpreted 
"  obscure,  difficult,  diffuse,  hard  to  understand."  Skelton  uses 
diffuse  several  times  for  strange  or  obscure ;  for  instance,  in  the 
Crown  of  Laurel : 

"  Perseus  pressed  forth  with  problems  diffuse" 

''  To-pinch:  to  has  here  an  augmentative  sense,  like  be  has 
since  had :  all  was  generally  prefixed,  Spenser  has  all  to -torn,  all 
to-rentf  &c.  and  Milton  in  Comus,  all  to-rujjkd. 
I.  T 
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Let  the  sapposed  furies  pinch  him  sound*, 
And  Imrn  him  with  their  tapen. 

Mn,  Pa^,  The  truth  bang  kaowB, 

Well  all  present  ountelres ;  dis-hom  the  qnrit, 
And  mock  him  hinne  to  Windsor. 

p^rtL  The  children  must 

Be  practised  weD  to  thi«,  or  tbejll  ne'er  do't 

Em,  I  will  leech  the  children  tiMir  behayioiin ; 
and  I  will  be  like  a  Jack-anH^Mi  also,  to  bom  the 
knight  with  mj  taber. 

/Wrf.  That  will  be  eiceUeat     HI  go  bvj  them 


Mn.  A^c  My  Nan  ihall  be  the  cpieeL  of  all  the 
fairie*, 
Finely  attimd  in  a  robe  of  whhe, 

i^ye.  That  Mlk  will  I  pt  huj;     Mid  fa  Ai*  trim* 
Shell  mMter  blender  steal  my  Nan  nwny, 
AndmarrjlMrttBM.   {Amdt.'^  Go,  send  It  Fal- 
staff  stnight 
Ford,  Nay,  I'll  to  him  again  in  name  of  Brook  : 
Hell  teU  me  all  hin  purpose :  Sore,  bell  onm. 
Mn,  P^,  Kcar  nol  yen  that:  Oo^  fil  «i  pro- 
perties *^ 
And  tricking  for  our  fairies. 
B9tL  Let  OS  about  it :  It  is  adaifibb  ]> 

{Emmi  Paob,  Fomn,  md  Eitanr. 
Mn.  Piyc  On»  mkbeos  Foid, 
Send  ^uaddy  to  Sir  John,  to  know  bis  ndnd. 

[iGeif  Mas.  Fono. 
m  to  the  doctor ;  be  bath  my  good  will. 
And  none  bm  he,  to  narry  with  Nan  Page. 

•  Jb— <fcriiiiii%,tiMa4)<cthniMtdMMiaiTwk 

*  IWoUcMybM-soAlathatliMt.*'    llMstaM  propoMd  to 
tMd««Bdiatki«tfr«r  battFtelalf&WMMtailjWalfUikMi 


to  %  tiMittn: 
Irirfwy  fa  Anm  or 
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That  Slender,  though  well  landed,  is  an  idiot ; 
And  he  my  husband  best  of  all  affects  : 
The  doctor  is  well  money'd,  and  his  friends 
Potent  at  court ;  he,  none  but  he,  shall  have  her, 
Though  twenty  thousand  worthier  come  to  crave  hef  • 

Scene  V.     A  Boom  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Host  and  Simple. 

Host.  What  would'st  thou  have,  boor?  what,  thick - 
skin?  speak,  breathe,  discuss;  brief,  short,  quick, 
snap. 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  1  come  to  speak  with  Sir  Johi 
Falstaff  from  master  Slender. 

Host.  There's  his  chamber,  his  house,  his  castle, 
his  standing-bed,  and  truckle-bed^;  'tis  painted  about 
with  the  story  of  the  prodigal,  fresh  and  new  :  Go, 
knock  and  call ;  he'll  speak  like  an  Anthropophagi- 
nian"  unto  thee  :  Knock,  I  say. 

Sim.  There's  an  old  woman,  a  fat  woman,  gone  up 
into  his  chamber ;  I'll  be  so  bold  as  stay,  sir,  till  she 
come  do^vn  :  I  come  to  speak  with  her,  indeed. 

Host.  Ha !  a  fat  woman !  the  knight  may  be  robbed ; 
I'll  call. — Bully  knight !  Bully  Sir  John  !  speak  from 
thy  lungs  military :  Art  thou  there?  it  is  thine  host, 
thine  Ephesian,  calls. 

JF^al.  \jibove.'^  How  now,  mine  host  ? 

^05^.  Here's  a  Bohemian-Tartar  tarries  the  coming 
down  of  thy  fat  woman :  Let  her  descend,  bully,  let 
her  descend ;  my  chambers  are  honourable :  Fye ! 
privacy  ?  fye ! 

*  The  usual  furniture  of  chambers,  at  that  time,  was  a  standing- 
bed,  under  which  was  a  trochle,  truckle,  or  running  bed:  fron'. 
trochlea  a  low  wheel  or  castor.  In  the  standing  bed  lay  the  mas  - 
ter,  in  the  tinickle  the  servant. 

^  Anthropophaginian,  i.  e.  a  cannibal:  mine  host  uses  thefia 
fustian  words  to  astonish  Simple. 
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Enter  Falstapf. 

Fal.  There  was,  mine  host,  an  old  (mt  wonuui  even 
now  with  me ;  tiut  she's  gone. 

Sim,  Pray  you,  sir,  was't  not  the  wise  woman  of 
Brentford  ? 

FaL  Ay,  marry,  was  it,  mu8rl«^-«^^'^^^  ^ :  \\Tint  \vonl«1 
yoa  with  her? 

SUtL,  Mj  BUMter,  nr,  my  master  blender,  sent  to 
hcTf  aeciqg  her  go  thorough  the  atieeta,  to  know,  sir, 
whether  one  Nym,  air,  that  hegnSled  him  of  a  chain, 
had  tibe  diain,  or  no. 

FaL  I  s|>ake  with  the  old  woman  about  it 

Sim,  And  what  sap  she,  I  pray,  sir  7 

#WL  Bf  any,  the  nya,  that  the  very  same  man  that 
htyiilfd  BUMCer  Slender  of  hia  chain,  ooaened  him 
of  it. 

9m,  IwooldleooldhaTOipokenwiththe  woman 
henelf ;  I  had  other  thingi  to  have  spoken  with  her 
t0O|  from  him. 

FaL  What  are  they  f  let  as  know. 

^Toie.  Ay,  come ;  qnick. 

Sim,  I  may  not  oonced  them,  dr^ 

HmL  Coneetl  them,  or  thoa  dieat 

Sim,  Why,  air,  they  were  nothing  hat  about  mis- 
tna  Anne  Page ;  to  know  if  it  were  my  maater's 
fbftane  to  have  her,  or  no. 

FbU,  Tia,  'tia  hia  fortune. 

Sim,  What,  air? 

FaL  To  have  her,~Hn>  no:  On;  My,  the  woman 
told  me  ao. 


•  Ha  oOk  poor  SiapltaMMA-dU^UeflMsht  stand*  with  tii^ 
taovtli  opc^ 

«  la  tlM  old  oopf  tUs  ipooeh  is  firca  to  FabUfll  The  oor- 
roctor  of  Mr.  OoOki's  Iblio  reads  "  Fm  may  not  eowwd  th«in  r 
not  poreoirfaif  tho  aiiououiM  sppropdatioa  of  the  spooch,  \mt 
tho  wholo  hamoar  of  tho  Jfrnrngt  coaskts  la  flhaplo's  adiaoking 
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Sim.  May  I  be  so  bold  to  say  so,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  Sir  Tike ;  who  more  bold  ? 

Sim.  I  thank  your  worship :  I  shall  make  my  master 
glad  with  these  tidings.  \_Exit  Simple. 

Host.  Thou  art  clerkly^,  thou  art  clerkly.  Sir  John  : 
Was  there  a  wise  woman  ^vith  thee  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  that  there  was,  mine  host ;  one  that  hath 
taught  me  more  wit  than  ever  I  learned  before  in  my 
life  :  and  I  paid  nothing  for  it  neither,  but  was  paid^ 
for  my  learning. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Out,  alas,  sir !    cozenage  !    mere  cozenage  ! 

Host.  Where  be  my  horses  ?  speak  well  of  them, 
varletto. 

Bard.  Run  away  vnth.  the  cozeners  :  for  so  soon  as 
I  came  beyond  Eton,  they  threw  me  off,  from  behind 
one  of  them,  in  a  slough  of  mire ;  and  set  spurs,  and 
away,  like  three  German  devils,  three  Doctor  Faus- 
tuses'^. 

Host  They  are  gone  but  to  meet  the  duke,  villain  : 
do  not  say,  they  be  fled ;   Germans  are  honest  men. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Eva.  Where  is  mine  host  ? 

Host.  What  is  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Eva.  Have  a  care  of  your  entertainments  :  there  is 
a  friend  of  mine  come  to  town,  tells  me,  there  is  three 
cousin  germans,  that  has  cozened  all  the  hosts  of 
Readings,  of  Maidenhead,  of  Colebrook,  of  horses 
and  money.     I  tell  you  for  good-will,  look  you  :  you 

*  Clerkly,  i.  e.  scholar -like. 

^  To  pmj,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  signified  to  heat ;  in  which 
sense  it  is  still  not  uncommon  in  familiar  language :  "  Seven  of 
the  eleven  I  paid"  says  Falstaff,  in  Henry  IV.  Part  1. 

'  The  audience  would  be  familiar  -with  the  name  of  the  Nec- 
romancer from  the  popularity  of  Marlowe's  play.  We  should 
perhaps  read  "  Run  away  with  by  the  cozeners." 
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are  wise,  and  full  of  gibes  and  vlouting-stogs ;  and 
it  is  not  conyenient  you  should  be  coxened :  Fare 
you  welL  [^Exit. 

Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

Caiui,  Vere  is  mine  Hoft  de  Jarferre. 

HotL  Here,  master  doctor,  in  perplexity,  and  doubt- 
ful dilemma. 

CaiuM,  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat :  but  it  is  tell-a  me, 
dmt  you  make  grand  preparations  for  a  duke  de  Jar- 
numy:  by  my  trot,  dere  is  no  duke,  dat  the  court  is 
know  to  come ;  I  tell  yon  for  good  vill :  adieu. 

lErit. 

HotL  Hue  and  cry,  villain,  go : — assist  me,  knight ; 
I  am  undone : — fly,  run,  hue  and  cry,  villain  !  I  am 
undone  I  {Exeunt  Host  and  Bardolpr. 

FaL  I  would,  all  the  world  might  be  coxencd  ;  for 
I  have  been  coaen'd  and  beaten  too.  If  it  should 
oome  to  the  ear  of  the  court,  how  I  have  been  trans- 
formed, and  how  my  transformation  hath  been  washed 
and  cudgelled,  they  would  melt  me  out  of  my  fat, 
drop  by  drop,  and  liquor  fishermen's  boots  with  me ; 
I  warrant  they  would  whip  me  with  their  fme  wits,  till 
I  were  as  crest-fallen  as  a  dried  pear.  I  never  pros- 
pered dnoe  I  forswore  myself  at  Primero^,  Well, 
if  my  wind  were  but  long  enough  [to  say  my  prayers ^,^ 
I  would  repent. — 

Enter  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Now !  whence  come  you  ? 

Quick.  From  the  two  parties,  fornooth. 

Fal,  The  devil  take  one  party,  and  his  dam  the 
other,  and  so  they  shall  be  both  bestowed !  I  have 

'  Pnmero  wu  the  fMhionabte  gmm  at  eardt  in  ShakipMrt'i 
time, 
*  The  wonU,  **  to  m/  mj  ynytn^  an  frmi  Uie  4io. 
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suffered  more  for  their  sakes,  more  than  the  villanous 
inconstancy  of  man's  disposition  is  able  to  bear. 

Quick.  And  have  not  they  suffered  ?  Yes,  I  war- 
rant, speciously  one  of  them ;  mistress  Ford,  good  heart, 
is  beaten  black  and  blue,  that  you  cannot  see  a  white 
spot  about  her. 

Fal.  What  tell'st  thou  me  of  black  and  blue !  I 
was  beaten  myself  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
and  I  was  like  to  be  apprehended  for  the  witch  of 
Brentford ;  but  that  my  admirable  dexterity  of  wit, 
my  counterfeiting  the  action  of  an  old  woman  de- 
liver'd  me,  the  knave  constable  had  set  me  i'  the 
stocks,  i'  the  common  stocks,  for  a  witch. 

Quick.  Sir,  let  me  speak  with  you  in  your  chamber ; 
you  shall  hear  how  things  go  ;  and,  I  warrant,  to  your 
content.  Here  is  a  letter  will  say  somewhat.  Good 
hearts,  what  ado  here  is  to  bring  you  together  !  Sure, 
one  of  you  does  not  serve  heaven  well,  that  you  are 
so  crossed. 

Fal.  Come  up  into  my  chamber.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  VI.     Another  Boom  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Entefr  Fenton  and  Host. 

Host.  Master  Fenton,  talk  not  to  me ;  my  mind  is 
heavy,  I  will  give  over  all. 

Fent.  Yet  hear  me  speak :  Assist  me  in  my  pur- 
pose. 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I'll  give  thee 
A  hundred  pound  in  gold,  more  than  your  loss. 

Host.  I  will  hear  you,  master  Fenton ;  and  I  will, 
at  the  least,  keep  your  counsel. 

Fent.  From  time  to  time  I  have  acquainted  you 
With  the  dear  love  I  bear  to  fair  Anne  Page ; 
Who,  mutually,  hath  answer'd  my  affection 
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(So  fsr  fottli  n  hawdf  might  be  hm  ehoonr). 


Even  to  mj  wah.    I  hmre  a  letter  firam  her 
Of  mdi  eontentB  at  yoa  will  mnder  At ; 
The  mirth  whereof  m  larded  with  mj  matter, 
That  neither,  sioglf,  can  be  manifested, 
Withoat  the  ahow  of  both  ;~whereui  fat  FWrtaff 
HathagiwlaoHM>:  the  iBBfi  of  the  Jait 

[aiiBiitf  IWfafcr. 
m  show  jM  hare  itt  large.    Hark, 
To-ni^t  at  Herae'a  oak,  jvst  'twist  tmkn  u 
MiMt  my  awval  Nan  |imient  the  fairy  queen  ; 
The  jwrpaai  why,  it  here  ;  in  which  di^guiaai 
While  other  Jerta  are  aomething  rank  on  feat, 


Her  rather  hath  caanmMad  har  to  hv 

aad  with  hfaii* iDtoB 


Awmr  with 

And  firm  for  doctor  Caina,  hath  appointed 

That  ha  ihall  likewiaa  ahnfla  har  away, 

While  otheriparti  m  tMUiV  of  thoir  miada, 

And  at  the  daaaoy,  whara  a  priaat  irttmpdai 

8ln%|httoarryhar:  to  thSa  her  mathai^a  plat 

She,  awmii^y  ohodient,  likewiaa  hath 

Made  pramiaa  to  Uw  doctor  ;~Now,  thus  it  mla : 

Her  father  means  she  shall  be  aD  in  whito; 

And  in  that  habit,  when  Skndcr  sees  his  tima 

To  taks  har  by  the  hand,  and  bid  her  go, 

She  ahaO  go  with  him  :~her  molhar  hadi  fartandad, 

(For  they  most  afl  be  mask'd  and  Tlnided), 
That,  quaint  in  green  she  shaO  be  loon  eorob'd. 


tfMMn.    TtoqBSrt«tfOli«oAi*bsiagrMt«i««," 
prabaMr  a  aitepfftat  ftr  dbi 
btltff  tkaa  MCM. 
*  Tbt  oM  eoplM  wad  mm 
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With  ribands  pendant,  flaring  'bout  her  head ; 
And  when  the  doctor  spies  his  vantage  ripe, 
To  pinch  her  by  the  hand,  and,  on  that  token, 
The  maid  hath  given  consent  to  go  with  him. 

Host.   Which  means  she  to  deceive  ?  father  or  mo- 
ther ? 

Fent.  Both,  my  good  host,  to  go  along  with  me  : 
And  here  it  rests, — that  you'll  procure  the  vicar 
To  stay  for  me  at  church,  'twixt  twelve  and  one, 
And,  in  the  lawful  name  of  marrying. 
To  give  our  hearts  united-ceremony. 

Host.  Well,  husband  your  device ;  I'll  to  the  vicar : 
Bring  you  the  maid,  you  shall  not  lack  a  priest. 

Fent.  So  shall  I  ever  more  be  bound  to  thee ; 
Besides,  I'll  make  a  present  recompense.       \_Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

Scene  I.     A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Falstaff. 
R'YTHEE,  no  more  prattling ; — go. 


I'll  hold  ^ :  This  is  the  third  time ;  I  hope, 
w  .,>.>.-  good  luck  lies  in  odd  numbers.  Away,  go  ; 
they  say,  there  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either  in 
nativity,  chance,  or  death. — Away. 

Quick.  I'll  provide  you  a  chain  ;   and  I'll  do  what 
I  can  to  get  you  a  pair  of  horns. 

Fal.  Away,  I  say ;  time  wears  :  hold  up  your  head 
and  mince 2.  \_Exit  Mrs.  Quickly. 

*  ril  holdf  i.  e.  keep  to  the  time. 

^  Mince,  i.  e.  walk :    to  mince  signified  to  walk  with  affected 
delicacy. 
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SmkrTouJK 

How  now,  BMtar  Bfook  f  MMler  Brook,  tbt  mat- 
ter will  be  known  to-night,  or  nerer.  Be  joa  in  the 
Park  about  midnight,  at  Heme's  oak,  and  you  shall 


/VniL  Wool  Toanot  to  her  jvHwdaj,  lir,  m  700 
■M  joQ  MM  appoiotiedf 


FitL  I  went  to  her,  maM«r  BiMt,  «  jm  ae^  like 
A  poor  old  man :  bat  I  came  fimn  Iwr,  bmIv  Brook, 
like  a  poor  old  wviman.  That  mme  knave,  Ford,  Imt 
kaabaad,  hath  the  fineiC  mad  deril  of  Jeakvwjr  in  him, 
MHv Brook, thai •fWfVfWMdtauy.  IwiUlia 
jM.— He  Imt  mt  griaretaly,  fai  the  akuie  of  a 
WMMm;  ferfaltkedl^era■l^mail« Brook, Ileer 
ael  OeUatk  with  a  weavcf^a  brom ;  beeraae  I  know 
alao»  life  is  a  ihattle*.     I  am  in  haate ;  go  akmg  with 


me ;  111  tell  m  all,  maater  Brook.  Sinoe  I  plucked 
geew^  plafed  traatt,  and  whipped  top,  I  knew  nol 
wImi  h  WW  to  be  beiMB,  till  mtalT.  Follow  me: 
in  taD  yen  itnage  tUap  ef  tUa  knave  Ford :  00 
whom  to-B%bl  I  wiU  be  rovuvad,  and  I  wiU  delifer 
hit  wife  into  yev  hand. — Follow :  Scnnft  tU^fiia 
hand,  maalv  Broekl  feUow.  [Anmt 

Sciita  II.     Windtor  Park, 

Buttr  P^aB,  Shallow,  tmd  SLBUpaa. 

Pi^  Coma,  oeaw ;  well  eooch  i*the  eaatle-ditch, 
till  we  aee  the  light  of  our  feiriea. — Remember,  aon 
SlcBder,  my  danghter. 

aim.  Ay,fenooth;  I hava apeka  wMi  her,  and  we 

•  Aa  allwioa  to  tht  BMk  if  ^^  ▼«. «. 

*  Mj  dajB  art  twIAw  tfMM  a  wwtw^  tkaMk.*- 
«  T»  tliip  a  UH^  fMM  «r  to  fmhtn  wm  §amm\j  aa  act 
aTpwrikbaAaritf. 
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have  a  nay-word '  how  to  know  one  another.  I  come 
to  her  in  white,  and  cry,  mum  ;  she  cries,  budget ;  and 
by  that  we  know  one  another. 

Shot.  That's  good  too :  But  what  needs  either  your 
mum^  or  her  budget ;  the  white  will  decipher  her  weU 
enough. — It  hath  struck  ten  o'clock. 

Page.  The  night  is  dark;  light  and  spirits  mil 
become  it  well.  Heaven  prosper  our  sport !  No  man 
means  evil  but  the  devil  ^,  and  we  shall  know  him  by 
his  horns.     Let's  away ;  follow  me.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III.     The  Street  in  Windsor. 

Enter  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Dr.  Caius. 

Mi'S.  Page.  Master  doctor,  my  daughter  is  in  green ; 
when  you  see  your  time,  take  her  by  the  hand,  away 
with  her  to  the  deanery,  and  despatch  it  quickly  :  Go 
before  into  the  park ;  we  two  must  go  together. 

Caius.  I  know  vat  I  have  to  do ;  Adieu. 

Mrs.  Page.  Fare  you  well,  sir.  \_Exit  Caius.]  My 
husband  will  not  rejoice  so  much  at  the  abuse  of 
FalstafF,  as  he  wiU  chafe  at  the  doctor's  marrying  my 
daughter  :  but  'tis  no  matter ;  better  a  little  chiding, 
than  a  great  deal  of  heart-break. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Where  is  Nan  now,  and  her  troop  of 
fairies?  and  the  Welsh  devil,  Hugh^? 

Mrs.  Page.  They  are  aU  couched  in  a  pit  hard  by 
Heme's  oak,  with  obscured  lights ;  which  at  the  very 
instant  of  Falstaff's  and  our  meeting,  they  will  at  once 
display  to  the  night. 

'  Nay -word,  i.  e.  watchword.  In  Ulysses  upon  Ajax,  we  have 
"  mum-budget,  not  a  word." 

^  Page  indirectly  alludes  to  Falstaff,  who  was  to  have  horns 
on  his  head. 

^  The  old  copy  has  erroneously  Heme;  Theobald  altered  it- to 
Hugh. 
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Mn,  FanL  That  cannot  choose  but  amaae  him. 

Mf^Pagtn  If  he  be  not  amascd,  he  will  be  mocked; 
if  he  be  amased,  he  will  every  way  be  mocked. 

J/n.  Ford.  We'll  betray  him  finely. 

Mn,pQge,  AgauMtMacklewdaten>aaii  Uic:ii  i<r«.iien% 
Tboae  that  betray  tbcm  do  no  tnadMiy. 

Mf,  FM,  The  hour  draws  on ;  To  tkt  oak,  to  the 
oaki  l&umU, 

SCBNR    IV.       U.W/ >r  r.rrk. 


Sir  IIuoh  Etans  amd  Fairioa. 


JRm.  Trib,  trib,  fairiet;  oome;  and 
j«»  parti:  ba  pold,  I  pray  yon;  fcOow  na  iMo  tkt 
pit ;  and  wImb  I  gif« tha  watcb-'oida,  do  at  I  old  yon; 
Come,  €oaw;  trib^  trib.  iBnmmt. 


BcBNS  V.     A  milker  pmri  9f  iW  Pwrk, 

Falstatf  diagmmi^  wiA  •  himX%  hmd  on. 
/UL  The  Windaor  baD  htth  atrnck  twdva;  tht 


aiiimte  drswa  on :  Now,  tho  bot-bloodod  goda 
ma: — Remambcr,  Jotc,  thoa  wait  a  bcdl  for  thy 
Bnropa ;  lofa  aeC  on  thy  borm — O  powerful  lore ! 
that,  in  tome  rmpecta,  nuikea  a  beaat  a  man ;  in  tome 
other,  a  ana  a  belt. — Yon  were  alao,  Jupiter,  a 
awaa,  for  the  lore  of  Leda ; — O,  omnipotent  love  1 
bow  near  the  gad  drew  to  the  oomplenoo  of  a  gooae  ? 
— A  fanh  done  fint  in  the  form  of  a  beast ; — O  Jore, 
a  beastly  fimlt  1  and  then  another  fault  in  the  nem- 
bhmee  of  a  fowl ;  think  on't,  Jore ;  a  foul  fault- 
When  gods  have  hot  hades,  what  shall  poor  men  do  ? 
For  me,  I  am  hefe  a  Windsor  stag ;  and  the  fsttent, 
I  think,  r  the  forest :  send  me  a  cool  rut-timo,  Jove, 
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or  who  can  blame  me  to  piss  my  tallow  ^  ?      Who 
comes  here  ?  my  doe  ? 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John  ?  art  thou  there,  my  deer  ?  my 
male  deer? 

Fal.  My  doe  with  the  black  scut  ? — Let  the  sky 
rain  potatoes;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  Green 
Sleeves  ;  hail  kissing-comfits,  and  snow  eringoes ;  let 
there  come  a  tempest  of  provocation^,  I  will  shelter 
me  here.  \_Emhracing  her. 

Mrs.  F&rd.  Mistress  Page  is  come  with  me,  sweet- 
heart. 

Fal.  Divide  me  like  a  brib'd  buck^,  each  a  haunch : 
I  will  keep  my  sides  to  myself,  my  shoulders  for  the 
fellow*  of  this  walk,  and  my  horns  I  bequeath  your 

'  This  is  technical.  "  During  the  time  of  their  rut  the  harts 
live  with  small  sustenance. — The  red  mushroome  helpeth  well  to 
make  them  pysse  their  greace  they  are  then  in  so  vehement 
heat." — Turherville's  Book  of  Hunting,  1575. 

^  The  sweet  potato  was  used  in  England  as  a  delicacy  long 
before  the  introduction  of  the  common  potato  by  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh in  1586.  It  was  imported  in  considerable  quantities  from 
Spain  and  the  Canaries,  and  was  supposed  to  possess  the  power 
of  restoring  decayed  vigour.  The  kissing-comfits  were  princi- 
pally made  of  these  and  eringo  roots,  and  were  perfumed  to  make 
the  breath  sweet.  Gerarde  attributes  the  same  virtues  to  the 
common  potato  which  he  distinguishes  as  the  Virginian  sort. 

^  A  brib'd  buck ;  this  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copies,  which 
has  been  unnecessarily  changed  to  a  bribe-buck  by  all  recent 
editors.  A  brib'd  buck  was  a  buck  cut  up  to  be  given  away  in  por- 
tions. Bribes  in  0.  F.  were  portions  or  fragments  of  meat  which 
were  given  away.  I  lence  bribeur  was  a  beggar,  and  the  O.  E. 
bribour,  a  petty  thief.  Mr.  Way,  in  his  notes  to  the  Prompto- 
rium  Par^Tilor,  has  cited  from  the  Rot.  Pari.  Edw.  IV.  n.  30,  a 
passage  in  which  persons  are  mentioned  "  who  have  stolen  and 
bribed  signets"  (i.  e.  cygnets,  or  young  swans). 

''  The  fellow  of  this  walk,  i.  e.  the  keeper;  the  shoulders  of  the 
buck  were  his  perquisites.  The  woodman  was  the  attendant  on 
the  forester,  but  here  used  in  a  wanton  sense  for  one  choosing 
female  game  for  the  object  of  his  pursuit.  In  his  assumed  cha- 
racter, Falstaff  uses  the  terms  of  the  forest. 
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husbands.  Am  I  a  woodman?  ha!  Speak  I  like  Heme 
the  hunter  ? — Why,  now  is  Cupid  a  child  of  con- 
science ;  he  makes  leaiitutioo.  As  I  am  a  true  spirit, 
welcome  I  [J^om  witkin, 

Mn.Pa^.  Alas!  Whatnoiaef 

Mn.  Ford,  Hoaren  forgive  our  sins  I 

FaL  What  should  this  be? 

FaL  I  think,  the  deril  will  not  hate  mt  damiiad, 
kit  the  «a  tfaitt  is  in  bm  should  Klhrilonfift;  ha 


Ef9kr8tm Hugh  ErAn^Hbtmm^;  Mma. Quickly, 
mmd  Pistol  ;  Ankb  Paob,  m  tki  Fairy  Qmm^  mh 
lmdedlfkerbnMkerMdciken,drmmdlikiJkinm, 

Qmmpi*.  Fairiasi  black,  grej,  ynsi,  and  white, 
Yon  nioon-4ihine  iweUeiB)  and  shades  of  night, 
Yon  ouphon-hcin*  of  fixed  destiny, 

Attend  your  office,  and  your  quality. 

Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  o-yes. 

PiM,  Elves,list  your  naoMs:  Silenoei  yuu  mry  toys. 
OrvabC,  to  Windsor  chimnias  abak  thoa,  hanng  kapt% 
When  fifM  tlMtt  fiad'st  vniak'd,  and  hearths  nniiropl, 
There  pinch  the  maids  M  blue  as  bilberry : 
Our  rsdiant  qneen  hates  slata,  and  sluttery. 

FaL  They  are  fsiries ;  he, diet  speaks  to  them,sball 
die: 


old  eopiM  hmf  Qm.tmdQmL    It  to  doiMU  w^aihm  Umm  pM- 
SMM  wwt  aot  ialMidcd  U  bt  imImb  W  Mm^rirklf. 

*  TWoMcoyytwisafiw  htkn.  Is' 
las.  oipfam  L  SL  Mrjr.  «v*«  Ml 


*  Tb«  old  oonr  «  Ask  Choa  k^i^*  birt  tho  tb/oM  rMnirat 
ImfL  Tbo  Tctw  too  Aodd  bsvo  twoHrt  mMMm,  aad  I  Wto 
thooomctioaaoIhadBMdoitloMiiaotL  llr.Qeaiir^lbltoMib< 
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I'll  wink  and  couch :  No  man  their  works  must  eye. 
\_Lies  down  upon  his  face. 

Eva.  Where's  Pead  f — Go  you,  and  where  you  find 
a  maid, 
That,  ere  she  sleep,  has  thrice  her  prayers  said, 
Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy, 
Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy ; 
But  those  as  sleep,  and  think  not  on  their  sins, 
Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,  shoulders,  sides,  and 
shins. 

Queen.  About,  about; 
Search  Windsor  castle,  elves,  within  and  out : 
Strew  good  luck,  ouphes,  on  every  sacred  room ; 
That  it  may  stand  till  the  perpetual  doom. 
In  state  as  wholesome,  as  in  state  'tis  fit ; 
Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it. 
The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour 
With  juice  of  balm,  and  every  precious  flower^ : 
Each  fair  instalment,  coat,  and  several  crest. 
With  loyal  blazon,  evermore  be  blest ! 
And  nightly,  meadow-fairies,  look,  you  sing. 
Like  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in  a  ring  : 
The  expressure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be. 
More  fertile-fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see 
And,  Hony  soit  qui  mat  y  pense^  write. 
In  emerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue  and  white ; 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery, 
Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee ; 
Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  charactery^. 

®  It  was  an  article  of  ancient  luxury  to  rub  tables,  &c.  with 
aromatic  herbs.    So,  in  the  Baucis  and  Philemon  of  Ovid,  Mel .  viii. 

Mensam 
sequatam  Mentha  abstersere  virenti. 

Pliny  informs  us  that  the  Romans  did  so  to  drive  away  evil  spirits. 
^  "  Charofitery  is   a  writing   by   characters,  or  by  strange 
marks." — BvMokar^s  English  Expositor,  12mo.  1656. 
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Awmy  1  dupeiae !  But,  till  'tis  one  o'clock. 
Our  dance  of  cmtmiL,  round  about  the  oak 
Of  Heme  tlie  hunter,  let  us  not  forg^L 

EvtL  Pray  you,  lock  hand  in  hand ;  yooraelves  in 
order  aet: 
And  twenty  glow-wonna  shall  our  lanteraa  ha^ 
To  guide  oor  mimaw  nmnd  ahont  the  ttm. 
Bat,  atny ;  I  smell  a  man  of  middle  earth**. 

#UL  Hcaten  defend  rae  from  that  Welsh  fidry  I  lest 
he  transform  me  to  a  piece  of  chccae! 

PuL  Vile  worm,  thoa  wast  o'crlook*d"  e?en  in 
thy  birth. 

Qmmm.  With  trial-fire  touch  am  hk  fti^ii^eml 
If  he  be  chasla^  At  turn  will  bndt  dwJ, 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain ;  hot  if  he  start, 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  cuiimiled  heart. 

PiM,  A  trial,  come. 

Sml  Come^  will  this  wood  take  ftrr  ' 

/U  Oh,oh,ehl 

Qmdfc.  Corrvot,  eornipt,  and  tainted  in  desin* ! 
Abont  him,  fisines ;  sing  a  soominl  rhyme : 
And,  as  you  tripi  still  |^nch  him  to  your  time**. 

•*  By  tlOi  lam  b  Mnly  wmak  a  mm^  mm,  la  ooatm  1^ 
HbcUmi  t»  a  ^H<^  of  tiM  «artli  m^  fJbtk^^  wtA  ss  alWirx  -r 
gMmtk    It  WW  la  «n  la  tka  iMwtli  of  8bolka4  a  cMlavy  Kif"-. 
sbA  saaMis  UrrMrad  9nm  tka  l.      i  MiMm  Bmtd. 

^l^^€fhtltd  b  \m%  aMHU  hmitdmi  by  aa  vrO  e7«»  Um 
««i4  it  Mid  la  ckat  MM  la  QlaBTlii  SaMadnrf  IMaa 
>•».    8<i  atto  aa  tfct  Mwiil  if  Jmkm,  Attt,  gs. 


Ilay  Imt*  tfrn-hakti  mm.* 

"  Em.  Itbfiflitt  la4M4lMls«UI«riKlMfetaadlBiq«it.r. 

nte  Msck  ef  8ir  Hagli  it  aalttsi  la  tka  Mtac    TiM  wImI« 

iatf 
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Song. 
Fye  on  sinful  fantasy  ! 
Fye  on  lust  and  luxury  ! 
Lust  is  but  a  bloody  fire, 
Kindled  with  unchaste  desire. 
Fed  in  heart ;  whose  flames  aspire, 
As  thoughts  do  blow  them,  higher  and  higher. 
Pinch  him,  fairies,  mutually ; 
Pinch  him  for  his  villany ; 
Pinch  him,  and  burn  him,  and  turn  him  about, 
TiU  candles,  and  starlight,  and  moonshine  be  out. 

During  this  song^  the  fairies  pinch  FalstafF.  Doctor 
Caius  comes  one  way^  and  steals  away  a  fairy  in 
green;  Slender  another  way^  and  takes  off  a  fairy  in 
white;  and  Fenton  comes,  and  steals  away  Mrs.  Anne 
Page.  A  noise  of  hunting  is  made  within.  All  the 
fairies  run  away.  FalstaflTjow/fe  off  his  buck's  head, 
and  rises. 

Enter  Page,  Ford,  Mrs.  Page,  and  Mrs.  Ford. 

They  lay  hold  on  him. 
Page.  Nay,  do  not  fly :  I  think,  we  have  watch'd 
you  now ; 
Will  none  but  Heme  the  hunter  serve  your  turn  ? 
Mrs.  Page.  I  pray  you,  come  ;  hold  up  the  jest  no 
higher : — 
Now,  good  Sir  John,  how  like  you  Windsor  wives  ? 
See  you  these,  husband?  do  not  these  fair  yokes ^^ 
Become  the  forest  better  than  the  town  ?  * 

*^  The  extremities  of  yokes  for  oxen,  as  still  used  in  several 
counties  of  England,  bend  upwards,  and  rising  very  high,  in 
shape  resemble  horns.  In  Cotgrave's  Dictionary,  voce  Jouelles, 
we  have  "  Arched  or  yoked  vines ;  vines  so  under  propped  or 
fashioned  that  one  may  go  under  the  middle  of  them."  See  also 
Ilutton's  Latin,  Greek,  and  English  Lexicon,  1585,  in  voce 
JUGUM ;  "  a  thing  made  with  forhes,  like  a  gallowes,  a  frame 
whereon  vines  are  joyned." 

I.  U 
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Ford.  Now,  sir,  who's  a  cuckold  now? — Master 
Brook,  FabtaflTs  a  knare,  a  cuckoldj  knaTc ;  here  are 
liiilMnia»flHMcrBraok:  And,  maater  Biwik,  he  hath 
eigojed  nothing  of  Ford'a  but  his  back-basket,  hiH 
codgel,  and  twenty  pounds  of  money,  which  must  Ik> 
paid  to  master  Brook ;  his  hcvraes  are  arrested  for  it, 
master  Brook. 

ifn.  Foird,  Sir  John,  we  have  had  ill  luck,  we  could 
nercr  meet  I  wiU  nerer  take  joa  for  mjr  love  again, 
but  1  will  alwajs  count  you  m j  deer. 

PyU  I  do  begin  to  peroetre  that  I  ai 

PM,  Ay,  and  an  ox  too ;  both  the  praofii  are  ex- 


/W.  And  these  are  not  furies  f  I  was  three  or  four 
tiroes  in  the  tbooght,  they  were  not  fairies :  and  yet 
the  gniltiiiwiof  mt  mind,  tbe  sodden  surprise  of  my 
pow(Hi,  dmv«  the  grmKoesi  of  tbe  fippery  into  a  re- 
oehrcd  bdM;  in  d«pit«  of  the  tMdi  of  all  rhyme  and 
roasoa,  tliat  they  were  fiiriea.  See  now,  how  wit  may 
bt  made  a  Jack-a-lent,  when  'tis  upon  ill  employment  I 

J^.  Sir  John  Falstaii^  aenrc  Got,  ni"^  ''"*..  v«.iir 
deairesi  and  fairies  will  not  pinse  yoo. 

FM,  Well  said,  fatry  Hn«b. 


jRm.  And  leare  yon  mr  j«doMi«  to     I 
nustmst 


Ford.  I  will  ntvcr  aystmst  my  wife  sgato,  till  thou 
art  able  to  woo  her  ia  good  En^ish. 

Fid.  Hsre  I  laid  my  brain  in  the  son,'  and  dried  it, 
that  it  wanti  matter  to  prerent  so  gross  o'er-reachin^ 
as  thbr  Am  I  ridden  with  a  Welsh  goat  too?  Shall 
I  hare  a  coxcomb  of  fKae'*?  tis  time  I  wer*  V  ^  ! 
with  a  piece  of  tonsted  cheese. 

B9tu  Seese  is  not  good  to  give  putter ;  your  jielly 
is  all  potter. 

Fd,  Seese  and  potter !  Hsre  I  lired  to  stand  »t 

*«  Le.a>or«c^aMteosl«r  ITdM  NMfcridk.  WsIm  wm 
fiuMNM  for  tkk  docL 
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the  taunt  of  one  that  makes  fritters  of  English  ?  This 
is  enough  to  be  the  decay  of  lu3t  and  late  walking' 
through  the  realm. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  Sir  John,  do  you  think,  though 
we  would  have  thrust  virtue  out  of  our  hearts  by  the 
head  and  shoulders,  and  have  given  ourselves  without 
scruple  to  hell,'  that  ever  the  devil  could  have  made 
you  our  delight  ? 

Ford.  What,  a  hodge-pudding  ?  a  bag  of  flax  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  A  puiFed  man  ? 

Page.  Old,  cold,  withered,  and  of  intolerable  en- 
trails ? 

Ford.  And  one  that  is  as  slanderous  as  Satan  ? 

Page.  And  as  poor  as  Job  ? 

Foi'd.  And  as  wicked  as  his  wife  ? 

Fva.  And  given  to  fornications  and  to  taverns,  and 
sack  and  wine,  and  metheglins,  and  to  drinkings,  and 
swearings  and  starings,  pribbles  and  prabbles  ? 

Fal.  Well,  I  am  your  theme ;  you  have  the  start 
of  me ;  I  am  dejected ;  I  am  not  able  to  answer  the 
Welsh  flannel  ^^ ;  ignorance  itself  is  a  plummet  o'er 
me^^  :  use  me  as  you  will. 

Ford.  Marry,  sir,  we'll  bring  you  to  Windsor,  to 
one  master  Brook,  that  you  have  cozened  of  money, 
to  whom  you  should  have  been  a  pander :  over  and 
above  that  you  have  suffered,  I  think,  to  repay  that 
money  will  be  a  biting  affliction  ^'^. 

Page.  Yet  be  cheerful,  knight :  thou  shalt  eat  a 

'^  The  very  word  flannel  is  derived  from  a  Welsh  one,  and  it 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  it  was  originally  the  manu- 
facture of  Wales. 

'^  Ignorance  itself  weighs  me  down,  and  oppresses  me. 

'■^  Here  the  quartoes  add : 

"  Mrs.  F.  Nay,  husband,  let  that  go  to  make  amends : 
Forgive  that  sum,  and  so  we'll  all  be  friends. 

"  Ford.  Well,  here's  my  hand ;  all's  forgiven  at  last. 

"  Fal.  It  hath  cost  me  well :  I  have  been  well  pinched  and 
wash'd." 
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poawt  to-nigfat  at  m?  house ;  where  I  will  desire  thee 
to  laugh  at  my  wife^  that  now  laughs  at  thee  '* :  Tell 
her,  master  Slender  hath  married  her  daughter. 

Mrt.  Pa^  Doctors  doubt  that :  If  Anne  Page  be 
my  daughter,  she  is,  by  this,  doctor  Caius'  wife. 

Enter  Slbnpbb. 

iSfen.  Whoo!  ho!  ho!  father  Page. 

Pa^.  Sou !  how  now  ?  how  now,  son  ?  hare  you 
deqMtchedf 

Skm,  DespBtched  !~ril  make  the  best  in  Olouces- 
tcnhire  know  on't ;  would  I  were  hanged|  !■»  else. 

Pt^  Ofwhat,sonf 

Bm,  I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry  mistresn 
Anne  Page,  and  she's  a  great  lubberly  boy.  If  it 
had  not  been  fthe  chtirdi,  I  would  have  swingtMi 
him,  or  he  should  have  swinged  me.  If  I  did  not 
think  it  had  been  Anne  Page,  would  I  might  never 
itir,  and  'tis  a  post-mastei's  boy. 

Pm^  Upon  my  life  then  you  took  the  wrong. 

81m,  What  need  you  tell  me  that?  I  think  m, 
when  I  took  a  boy  for  a  girl :  If  I  had  been  marrietl 
to  him,  for  all  he  was  in  woman's  apparel,  I  wouhl 
not  have  had  him. 

Piyc  Why,  this  u  your  own  folly.  Did  not  1 
tcU  you,  how  you  should  know  my  daughter  by  her 
garments? 

SUn,  I  went  to  her  in  white,  and  cr)'M  tnuw,  ami 
she  cr/d  btufyei,  as  Anne  and  I  had  appointed  ;  and 
yet  it  was  not  Anne,  but  a  post-master's  boy  '^. 


'•  Dr.  JohnM 
oooMclcd,  sad  tlM  truMitiaa  vcnr  artlUlj  aads  fai  this  •p' •  I . 

*•  HcnassiatlMqpatMisdd: 

**  Emu  icihat   lUilar  Slender,  caaDOi  70a  see  but  marry 
boys? 

**Ft9e,  0»IsaiT«x«dathMit:  WhiAihaU  I  do?" 
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Mos.  Page.  Good  George,  be  not  angry :  I  knew 
of  your  purpose ;  turned  my  daughter  into  green ; 
and,  indeed,  she  is  now  with  the  doctor  at  the  dean- 
ery, and  there  married. 

Enter  Caius. 

Caius.  Vere  is  mistress  Page  ?  By  gar,  I  am  co- 
zened :  I  ha'  married  iin  garqon,  a  boy ;  un  paisan^ 
by  gar,  a  boy ;  it  is  not  Anne  Page  :  by  gar,  I  am 
cozened. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  did  you  take  her  in  green  ? 

Caius.  Kj^  be  gar,  and  'tis  a  boy;  be  gar,  I'll  raise 
all  Windsor.  \_Exit  Caius. 

F(yrd.  This  is  strange !  Who  hath  got  the  right 
Anne  ? 

Page.  My  heart  misgives  me  :  Here  comes  master 
Fenton. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Anne  Page. 

How  now,  master  Fenton  ? 

Anne.   Pardon,   good   father !    good  my  mother, 
pardon ! 

Page.  Now,  mistress  ?  how  chance  you  went  not 
with  master  Slender  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why  went  you  not  with  master  doctor, 
maid? 

Fent.  You  do  amaze""  her :  Hear  the  truth  of  it. 
You  would  have  married  her  most  shamefully. 
Where  there  was  no  proportion  held  in  love. 
The  truth  is,  she  and  I,  long  since  contracted, 
Are  now  so  sure  that  nothing  can  dissolve  us. 
The  offence  is  holy  that  she  hath  committed  : 
And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft, 
(3f  disobedience,  or  unduteous  guile  ^* ; 

■    '"  Amaze,  i.  e.  Confound  her  by  your  questions. 

^'  The  old  copy  lias  title.  The  correction  is  from  Mr.  Collier's 
folio. 
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Since  therein  she  doth  evitate  and  shun 

A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  hours, 

Which  forced  marriage  would  have  brought  upon  her. 

Fhrd.  Stand  not  amaz'd  :  here  is  no  remedy  : — 
In  love,  the  heavens  themselves  do  guide  the  state ; 
Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold  by  fate. 

Fal.  I  am  glad,  though  you  have  ta'en  a  special 
itand  to  strike  at  me,  that  jrour  arrow  hath  glanced. 

Pa^,  Well,  what  remedy?  Fenton,  heaven  give 
thee  joy ! 
What  cannot  be  eachew'd,  must  be  embrac'd. 

Fal,   When  night-dogs  run,  all  sorts  of  deer  are 
chas'd". 

Mr$,  Pa^  Well,  I  will  muse  no  further : — master 
Featoo, 
Heaven  give  you  many,  many  merry  days  f 
Good  husband,  let  us  every  one  go  home. 
And  laogfa  this  sport  o'er  by  a  country  fire ; 
Sir  John  and  all 

Ford,  Let  it  be  so : — Sir  John, 

To  master  Brook  you  yet  shall  hold  your  word ; 
For  he  to-night  shall  lie  nnth  mistress  Ford. 

"  Toaaf  aad  old,  dots  m  wcU  m  bock*.    He  alludet  to  Fa* 
IOB*k  iMviof  nm  damm  Anat  PSft.    TIm  qtuutoet  add : 
**  Bm.  I  will  daaoe  aad  Mt  plait  at  yo«u>  woddiog.** 


THE    PASTORAL   BY    CH.    MARLOWE. 

Referred  to  Actm.  Sc.  1,  of  the  foregoing  Play. 

Come,  live  mth  me,  and  be  my  love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove, 
That  hills  and  valleys,  dales  and  field, 
And  all  the  craggy  mountains  yield. 

There  will  we  sit  upon  the  I'ocks, 
And  see  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks, 
By  shallow  rivers,  by  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals : 

There  will  I  make  thee  beds  of  roses 
With  a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 
A  cap  of  flowers  and  a  kirtle 
Embroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle ; 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool, 
Which  from  the  pretty  lambs  -we  pull ; 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  pm-est  gold ; 

A  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy  buds, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs : 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Come,  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

Thy  silver  dishes  for  thy  meat. 
As  precious  as  the  gods  do  eat. 
Shall  on  thy  ivory  table  be 
Prepared  each  day  for  thee  and  me. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing 
For  thy  delight,  each  May  morning : 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move. 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 
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PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

;HAKESPEARE  took  the  fable  of  this  play  from  the 
Promos  and  Cassandra  of  George  Whetstone,  pub- 
lished in  1578,  of  which  this  is  "  The  Argument." 
"  In  the  city  of  Julio  (sometimes  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Corvinus  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia),  there  was  a 
law,  that  what  man  soever  committed  adultery  should  lose  his 
head,  and  the  woman  oiFender  should  wear  some  disguised  appa- 
rel, during  her  life,  to  make  her  infamously  noted.  This  severe 
law,  by  the  favour  of  some  merciful  magistrate,  became  little 
regarded,  until  the  time  of  liOrd  Promos's  authority ;  who  con- 
victing a  young  gentleman  named  Andrugio  of  incontinency, 
condemned  both  him  and  his  minion  to  the  execution  of  this 
statute.  Andrugio  had  a  very  virtuous  and  beautiful  gentlewo- 
man to  his  sister,  named  Cassandra.  Cassandra,  to  enlarge  her 
brother's  life,  submitted  an  humble  petition  to  the  Lord  Promos. 
Promos  regarding  her  good  behaviom-,  and  fantasying  her  great 
beauty,  was  much  delighted  with  the  sweet  order  of  her  talk ; 
and  doing  good,  that  evil  might  come  thereof,  for  a  time  he  re- 
prieved her  brother :  but  wicked  man,  turning  his  liking  into 
unlawful  lust,  he  set  down  the  spoil  of  her  honour,  ransom  for 
her  brother's  life :  chaste  Cassandra,  abhorring  both  him  and  his 
suit,  by  no  persuasion  would  yield  to  this  ransom.  But  in  fine, 
won  by  the  importunity  of  her  brother  (pleading  for  life),  upon 
these  conditions  she  agreed  to  Promos :  First,  that  he  should  par- 
don her  brother,  and  after  marry  her.  Promos,  as  fearless  in 
promise,  as  careless  in  performance,  with  solemn  vow  signed  her 
conditions ;  but  worse  than  any  infidel,  his  will  satisfied,  he  per- 
formed neither  the  one  nor  the  other :  for  to  keep  his  authority 
unspotted  with  favour,  and  to  prevent  Cassandra's  clamovirs,  he 
commanded  the  jailer  secretly  to  px-esent  Cassandra  with  her 
brother's  head.  The  jailer  [touched]  with  the  oxitcries  of  An- 
drugio (abhorring  Promos's  lewdness),  by  the  pro^ddence  of  God 
provided  thus  for  his  safety.  He  presented  Cassandra  with  a 
felon's  head  newly  executed ;  who  knew  it  not,  being  mangled, 
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from  her  brother's  (who  waa  set  at  liberty  by  the  jailer).  [Slio] 
was  so  aggrieved  at  this  treadiery,  that,  at  the  |x>int  to  kill 
herself,  she  spared  that  stroke  to  be  avenged  of  Promos:  and 
devising  a  way,  she  concluded,  to  make  her  fortunes  known  to 
the  king.  She,  executing  this  resolution,  was  so  highly  favound 
of  the  king,  that  forthwith  he  hasted  to  do  justice  on  IV.  ,iii>< : 
whose  judgment  was  to  marry  CasMudra,  to  repair  her  ciaM?d 
iMMMMr;  whkk  done,  for  bit  bdaow  oAnc^  ha  ah<mld  km  his 
bend.  This  flUtefii^  nlcBniaed,  OMnadr»  tied  in  Um  grntost 
bonds  of  alitetkNi  to  bar  boaband,  beottaa  an  earaeat  suitor  for 
his  life :  tba  king  tandering  tb«  gemnl  benefit  of  the  common- 
weal before  lier  apacial  case,  although  he  favoured  her  much, 
would  not  grant  bar  aoiL  Andmgio  (disguised  among  the  com- 
pany), aorrowiig  tlia  grief  of  his  sister,  bewrayed  his  safety,  an«l 
ctrnTod  pardon.  Tba  king  to  noown  tiwMrirfii  of  Oassandra, 
pardoned  boCb  bim  and  PranoiL  Tba  drcnmstanoaa  of  tbis  rare 
biatorjr.  In  action  Mvolj  folbmatb." 

Wbaliton%  boworar,  baa  not  iibtded  a  rery  correct  analysis 
of  Ilia  play,  wbicb  oontolno  a  ndxtnin  of  conic  aoanea,  batwaan  a 
bawd,  a  pbqs  Mom^  &e.  togatbar  witb  aoma  aariona  aitnalions 
wbfeb  are  not  daacribad.  A  bbrt,  Uka  a  seed,  la  nMra  or  leas 
prolillc,  noQording  to  tba  qnaUtiea  of  tba  soil  on  wbicb  it  is 
tbnmn.  Tbia  story,  wbkb  fai  tba  banda  of  WbaCatona  prodnced 
littb  nMvs  tban  barrsn  faiaipUHy,  nnder  tbe  cnltnre  of  Shake- 
apsars  baoama  fortfla  of  antertainnMnt.  Tbe  curioaa  reader  may 
asa  tba  old  play  of  Plomoa  and  Cassandra  among  Six  old  playn 
on  wUcb  Sbakaapaaia  founded,  &c  pablisbed  by  Mr.  Steeven^ 
printed  for  8.  Lsacroft,  Cbaring  Oroas.  The  piece  exhibit"  ni< 
almost  oomplato  embryo  of  Msasnrs  for  Maaanrei  yet  th<> 
on  wbicb  it  is  formed  ars  so  sligbt,  Ibat  it  is  nearly  as  ini| 
bla  to  dolsct  tbcm,  aa  it  is  to  point  out  in  the  acorn  the  futun- 
randfleatlona  of  the  oak.  The  stoiy  originally  came  frrmi  tlic 
Hacatanunitlii  of  Cintbio.  Deead  8,  novel  6,  and  is  repeated 
to  tba  IVagic  Hlstoriea  of  Belleforast 

This  play  waa  moat  probably  written  in  IC08,as  would  i4>pear 
br  tbe  allosions  to  tbe  war  with  Spafav  and  the  metat,  L  a.  tbe 
plagne  called  tba  swaaHng-sJckneaa.  We  know  from  tbe  amrmnt 
of  the  expensss  of  tba  Berels,  pablisbed  by  Mr.  Cnnniiv 
that  it  waa  repreaented  at  eonrt  on  St  Stephen's  night  ('2' 
1 604.  The  linea  wbfcb  aesm  aridently  to aUude  to  King  James 
dislike  to  being  sorroonded  by  crowds  of  tbe  people,  sbow  tbat 
they  were  at  least  written  after  bia  accession. 

'^Anderen  to 
Hie  general  sabjects  to  a  well-wiah'd  King, 
Quit  their  own  part,  and  in  obeequious  foodneas 
Crowd  to  his  presence,  where  their  untan^t  love 
Must  needs  appear  offence.'* 
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We  may  therefore  conclude  with  Malone  that  it  was  written 
about  the  close  of  the  year  1603,  or  the  commencement  of  1604. 

It  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  of  1 623.  The  text  in  the  folio 
is  very  incorrectly  printed,  abounding  with  typographical  errors 
and  corrupt  readings. 

Out  of  this  play,  and  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Sir  William 
Davenant  contrived,  with  some  ingenuity,  the  plot  of  his  Law 
Against  Lovers. 
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Vix  F:>Tto,  Dmke  9f  Vienoa. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I.     An  Apartment  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Escalus,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Duke. 
:SCALUS! 
Escal  My  lord. 

Duke.  Of  government  the  properties  to 
unfold, 

Would  seem  in  me  to  affect  speech  and  discourse  ; 
Since  I  am  put  to  know,  that  your  own  science 
Exceeds,  in  that,  the  lists  of  all  advice 
My  strength  can  give  you  :  then  no  more  remains 
But  thereto  your  sufficiency '^,  as  your  worth  is  able, 

'  The  old  copy  reads — 

Then  no  more  remains 

But  that  to  your  sufficiency,  as  your  worth  is  able, 

And  let  them  work. 
On  which  passage  we  have  three  pages  of  notes  in  the  varionim 
edition.  No  emendation  or  explanation  of  this  passage  hitherto 
offered  is  satisfactory ;  I  feel  confident  that  our  great  poet  never 
wrote  "  But  that  to,"  following  as  it  does  "  Exceeds,  in  that."  Tlie 
remedy  lies  in  the  trifling  correction  of  a  press  eiTor.  The  word 
thereto  was  probably  written  th^to,  and  was  mistaken  by  the 
printer  for  thtto.  The  sense  of  the  passage  will  then  be  "  Since 
I  am  so  placed  as  to  know  that  you  are  better  skilled  in  the  nature 
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And  let  them  work.     The  nature  of  our  jieople. 

Our  city's  institutions,  and  the  terms 

For  common  justice,  you  are  as  pregnant*  in, 

As  art  and  practice  hath  enriched  any 

That  we  remember  :  There  is  our  commission. 

From  which  we  would  not  have  you  warp. — Call 

hither, 
1  «y,  bid  come  before  us  Angelo. — 

[^Erit  an  Attendant. 
What  figure  of  us  think  you  he  will  bear  ? 
For  you  must  know,  we  have  with  special  aool 
Elected  him  our  abeence  to  supply ; 
Lent  him  our  terror,  drest  him  with  our  love ; 
And  given  his  deputation  all  the  organs 
Of  our  own  power  :  What  think  you  of  it  ? 

Eical.  If  any  in  Vienna  be  of  worth 
To  undergo  such  ample  grace  and  honour. 
It  is  lord  Angelo. 

Enter  Angelo. 

Duke,  Look,  where  he  comes. 

Ang.  Always  obedient  to  your  grace's  will, 
I  come  to  know  pur  pleasure. 

Duke,  Angelo, 

There  is  a  kind  of  character  in  thy  life, 

of  favuimtnt  than  I  anit  it  would  be  idle  in  me  u  ic<  i.u.  ^  ...■ 
oa  tht  soliject  Then  nothing  mora  it  waatiof  htA  dkretts  your 
■nfideni  aoihoriiy  (L  e.  to  gorern)  m  70a  have  the  ability,  and 
lei  them  (yoar  ikUl  and  aathority)  come  into  openUioD.**  8h/- 
Jlciemep  !•  mfBdent  aathority,  the  commierion  which  the  Duke 
just  after  deUvefs  to  Angelo.  Shakespeare  uees  the  word  thereto 
juat  in  the  same  seaae  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  Actl  Sc  2. 

CamUlo,— 
A«  you  are  certainly  a  gentleman,  thereto 
Qerk-like  experienced,  which  no  lew  adorns 
Oar  gentry,  than  our  parents'  noble  names, 
in  whose  soccess  we  are  gentle,  &c. 
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That,  to  the  observer  doth  thy  history 
Fully  unfold  :  Thyself  and  thy  belongings 
Are  not  thine  own  so  proper,  as  to  waste 
Thyself  upon  thy  virtues,  them  on  thee.^ 
Heaven  doth  with  us,  as  we  with  torches  do ; 
Not  light  them  for  themselves  :  for  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike 
As  if  we  had  them  not.    Spirits  are  not  finely  touch'd, 
But  to  fine  issues  :  nor  nature  never  lends* 
The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence. 
But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor. 
Both  thanks  and  use.     But  I  do  bend  my  speech 
To  one  that  can  my  part  in  him  advertise*; 
Hold  therefore. — Angelo  ; 
In  our  remove,  be  thou  at  full  ourself ; 
Mortality  and  Mercy  in  Vienna 
Live  in  thy  tongue  and  heart ^.      Old  Escalus, 
Though  first  in  question,  is  thy  secondary : 
Take  thy  commission. 

Ang.  Now,  good  my  lord, 

Let  there  be  some  more  test  made  of  my  metal, 
Before  so  noble  and  so  great  a  figure 
Be  stamp'd  upon  it. 

Duke.  No  more  evasion  : 

We  have  with  a  leaven'd^  and  prepared  choice 

^  The  old  copy  has  "  they  on  thee." 

''  Two  negatives,  not  employed  to  make  an  affirmative,  are  com- 
mon in  Shakespeare's  writings,  so  in  Julius  Caesar : 
*  Nor  to  no  Roman  else.' 

^  i.  e.  to  one  who  is  already  sufficiently  conversant  with  the . 
nature  and  duties  of  my  office ; — of  that  office  which  I  have  now 
delegated  to  him. 

"  i.  e.  I  delegate  to  thy  tongue  the  power  of  pronouncing  sentence 
of  death,  and  to  thy  heart  the  privilege  of  exercising  mercy. 

'  A  choice  mature,  concocted,  fermented ;  i.e.  not  hasty,  but 
considerate. 

I.  Y 
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Proceeded  to  you ;  therefore  take  your  honours. 
Our  haste  from  hence  is  of  so  quick  condition, 
That  it  prefers  itself,  and  leaves  unquestion'd 
Matters  of  needful  ^-alue.     We  shall  write  to  you. 
As  time  and  our  concemings  shall  importune. 
How  it  goes  with  us  ;  and  do  look  to  know 
What  doth  befall  you  here.     So,  fare  you  well : 
To  the  hopeful  execution  do  I  leave  you 
Of  your  commisBionft. 

An^.  Yet,  give  leave,  my  lord, 

That  we  may  bring  yoa  something  on  the  way. 

DuJhe,  My  haste  may  not  admit  it ; 
Nor  need  you  on  mine  honour  have  to  do 
With  any  scruple  :  your  scope"  is  as  mine  o\»ti  ; 
So  to  enforce  or  qualify  the  laws, 
As  to  your  soul  seems  good.     Give  me  your  hand  ; 
I'll  privily  away :  I  love  the  people, 
But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes : 
Though  it  do  ^vell,  I  do  not  relish  well 
Their  loud  applause,  and  avet^  vehement ; 
Nor  do  I  think  the  man  of  safe  discretion. 
That  does  affect  it.     Once  more,  fare  you  well. 

An^,  The  heavens  give  safety  to  your  purposes ! 

EmxU,  head  forth,  and  bring  you  bu:k  in  happiness. 

Duke,  I  thank  you  :  Fare  you  well.  [^Ezit. 

EtoaL  I  shall  desire  you,  sir,  to  give  me  leave 
To  have  free  speech  with  you ;  and  it  concerns  me 
To  look  into  the  bottom  of  my  place  : 
A  power  I  have ;  but  of  what  strength  and  natun* 
I  am  not  yet  instructed. 

Ang.  'Tis  so  with  me : — Let  us  withdraw  together, 
And  we  may  soon  our  satisfaction  have 
Touching  that  point. 

EdcaL  I'll  wait  upon  your  honour. 

[_Ereunf. 
'  fiTccpe  ia  exUni  of  power.  '  Avt»  are  haitim/s. 
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Scene  II.     A  Street. 
Enter  Lucio  and  two  Gentlemen. 
Lucio.  If  the  duke,  with  the  other  dukes,  come  not 
to  composition  with  the  king  of  Hungary,  why,  then 
all  the  dukes  fall  upon  the  king. 

1  Gent.  Heaven  grant  us  its  peace,  but  not  the 
king  of  Hungary's ! 

2  Gent.  Amen. 

Lucio,  Thou  concludest  like  the  sanctimonious 
pirate,  that  went  to  sea  with  the  ten  commandments, 
but  scraped  one  out  of  the  table. 

2  Gent.  Thou  shalt  not  steal  ? 

Lucio.  Ay,  that  he  razed. 

1  Gent.  Why? 

Lucio.  'Twas  a  commandment  to  command  the 
captain  and  all  the  rest  from  their  functions ;  they 
put  forth  to  steal :  There's  not  a  soldier  of  us  all, 
that,  in  the  thanksgiving  before  meat,  doth  relish  the 
petition  well  that  prays  for  peace  ^. 

2  Gent.  I  never  heard  any  soldier  dislike  it. 
Lucio.  I  believe  thee ;  for,  I  think,  thou  never  wast 

where  grace  was  said. 

2  Gent.  No  ?  a  dozen  times  at  least. 

1  Gent.  What  ?  in  metre  ? 

Lucio.  In  any  proportion,  or  in  any  language. 

1  Gent.  I  think,  or  in  any  religion. 

Lucio.  Ay !  why  not  ?  Grace  is  grace,  despite  of 
all  controversy  :  As  for  example  ;  Thou  thyself  art  a 
wicked  villain,  despite  of  all  grace. 

1  Gent.  Well,  there  went  but  a  pair  of  shears 
between  us^. 

Lucio.  I  grant ;  as  there  may  between  the  lists  and 
the  velvet :  Thou  art  the  list. 

'  This  speech  is  erroneously  given  to  the  1  Gent,  in  the  old  copies. 
^  This  was  a  common  saying,  equivalent  to  tli^y  were  both  of  a 
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1  Gent.  And  thou  the  velvet :  thou  art  good  velvet ; 
thou  art  a  three-pil'd  piece,  I  u-amint  thee  :  I  had  as 
lief  be  a  list  of  an  English  kersey,  as  be  pil'd,  as  thou 
art  pil'd,  for  a  French  velvet^.  Do  I  speak  feelingly 
now? 

Lucio.  I  think  thou  dost ;  and,  indeed,  with  most 
painful  feeling  of  thy  speech  :  I  will,  out  of  thine  own 
confession,  learn  to  begin  thy  health  ;  but,  whilst  1 
live,  forget  to  drink  after  thee. 

1  Gent.  I  think,  I  have  done  myself  wrong ;  have 
I  not? 

2  Creta,  Yes,  that  thou  hast ;  whether  thou  art 
tainted,  or  free. 

Lucio.  Behold,  behold,  where  madam  Mitiirntion 
comes  I 

1  Chnt.  I  have  purchased  as  many  diseases  und(>r 
her  roof,  as  come  to^* 

2  GtnL  To  what,  I  pray  ? 

1  OtnL  Judge. 

2  OtrU.  To  three  thousand  dollars  a-year^ 
1  Cttnt,  Ay,  and  more. 

Lucio.  A  French  cro%>Ti  more. 

1  Gent.  Thou  art  always  figuring  diseases  in  inc  : 
but  thou  art  full  of  error ;  I  am  sound. 

Lucio,  Nay,  not  as  one  would  say,  healtliy ;  but 
80  sound,  as  things  that  are  hollow ;  thy  bones  are 
hollow :  impiety  has  made  a  feast  of  thee. 

'  •*  PiTd,  for  a  French  velvet." — Velvet  was  esteemed  accord- 
ing to  the  richness  of  the  jnk ;  thrce-pil'd  was  the  richest.  But 
PiTd  also  means  bald.  The  Jest  alludes  to  the  lo«  of  hair  in  a 
certain  disease.  Lucio,  finding  the  Gentleman  nnderstanda  the 
distemper  so  well,  and  mentions  it  so  feeUngfy^  promises  to  re- 
member to  drink  his  health,  but  to  forget  to  drink  after  him.  In 
old  times  the  cup  of  an  infected  person  was  thought  to  be  con- 
tagious. 

*  This  sjiecoh  also  forms  part  of  Lucio's  in  the  old  copies. 

*  Here  a  quibble  is  intended  between  dollar  and  dolour.  It 
occurs  again  in  The  Tempest,  Act  i.  Sc  1. 


\ 
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£Jnter  Bawd. 

1  Gent.  How  now  ?  Which  of  your  hips  has  the 
most  profound  sciatica  ? 

Bawd.  Well,  well;  there's  one  yonder  arrested, 
and  carried  to  prison,  was  worth  five  thousand  of  you 
all. 

1  Gent.  Who's  that,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Bawd.  Marry,  sir,  that's  Claudio;  signior  Claudio. 

1  Gent.  Claudio  to  prison  !  'tis  not  so. 

Bawd.  Nay,  but  I  know,  'tis  so ;  I  saw  him  ar- 
rested ;  saw  him  carried  away ;  and  which  is  more, 
within  these  three  days  his  head's^  to  be  chopped  off. 

Lucio.  But,  after  all  this  fooling,  I  would  not  have 
it  so  :  Art  thou  sure  of  this  ? 

Bawd.  I  am  too  sure  of  it :  and  it  is  for  getting 
madam  Julietta  with  child. 

Lucio.  Believe  me,  this  may  be :  he  promised  to 
meet  me  two  hours  since ;  and  he  was  ever  precise  in 
promise-keeping. 

2  Gent.  Besides,  you  know,  it  draws  something  near 
to  the  speech  we  had  to  such  a  purpose. 

1  Gent.  But  most  of  all,  agreeing  with  the  procla- 
mation. 

Lucio.  Away  ;  let's  go  learn  the  truth  of  it. 

[JExeunt  Lucio  and  Gentlemen. 

Bawd.  Thus,  what  with  the  war,  what  with  the 
sweat,  what  with  the  gallows,  and  what  with  poverty, 
I  am  custom-shrunk.  How  now  ?  what's  the  news 
with  you  ? 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  Yonder  man  is  carried  to  prison. 

Bawd.  Well ;  what  has  he  done  ? 

Clo.  A  woman. 

Bawd.  But  what's  his  offence  ? 

Clo.  Groping  for  trouts  in  a  peculiar  river. 
^  The  old  copy  has  head. 
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Bared.  What,  is  there  a  maid  ^nth  child  by  him  ? 

Clo.  No ;  but  there's  a  woman  with  maid  by  him  : 
You  have  not  heard  of  the  proclamation,  have  you  ? 

Baiod.  What  proclamation,  man  ? 

Clo.  All  houses  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna  must  be 
pluck'd  down. 

Bated.  And  what  shall  become  of  those  in  the  city  ? 

do.  They  shall  stand  for  seed :  they  had  gone  do^vn 
too,  but  that  a  wise  buigher  put  in  for  them. 

Bawd,  But  shall  all  our  houses  of  resort  in  the 
suburbs  be  pull'd  down'  ? 

do.  To  the  ground,  miaUiMg. 

Bawd,  Why,  here's  a  change,  indeed,  in  the  com- 
raonweslth  !  What  shall  become  of  me  ? 

Clo.  Come,  fear  not  you  ;  good  counaellors  lack  no 
clients :  though  you  change  your  place,  you  need  not 
change  your  trade ;  I'll  be  your  tapster  still.  Cou- 
rage ;  there  will  be  pity  taken  on  you  :  you  that  have 
worn  your  eyes  almost  out  in  the  service,  you  will  be 
considered. 

Batnd.  What's  to  do  here,  Thomas  Tapster  ?  Let's 
withdraw. 

Clo.  Here  comes  signior  Claudio,  led  by  the  provost 
to  prison  :  iiuid  there's  madam  Juliet.  [^Ereunf. 

ScbnbIIP.     The  tame. 

Enter  Provost,  Claudio,  Juliet,  and  Officers  ; 
Lucio,  and  two  Gentlemen. 

Claud.  Fellow,  why  dost  thou  show  me  thus  to  the 
world  ? 
Bear  me  to  prison  where  I  am  committed. 

'  In  one  of  the  ScoUh  Laws  of  James,  it  is  ordered,  "  that  anu- 
mon  women  be  put  at  the  utmoft  eades  of  towne.s  queire  Ica^^t 
peril  of  fire  is.**  Licensed  houset  of  retort  were  in  some  town£  of 
the  continent  placed  in  the  smlmrb*. 

'  This  is  properly  not  a  new  scene,  as  there  is  no  change  of 
place. 
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Prov.  I  do  it  not  in  evil  disposition, 
But  from  lord  Angelo  by  special  charge. 

Claud.  Thus  can  the  demi-god,  Authority, 
Make  us  pay  down  for  our  offence  by  weight. — 
The  words  of  heaven  ; — on  whom  it  will,  it  will ; 
On  whom  it  will  not,  so  :  yet  still  'tis  just^. 

Lucio.  Why,  how  now,  Claudio?  whence  comes  this 
restraint  ? 

Claud.  From  too  much  liberty,  my  Lucio,  liberty ; 
As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast, 
So  every  scope  by  the  immoderate  use 
Turns  to  restraint :  Our  natures  do  pursue, 
(Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane) 
A  thirsty  evil ;  and  when  we  drink,  we  die  •^. 

Lucio.  If  I  could  speak  so  wisely  under  an  arrest, 
I  would  send  for  certain  of  my  creditors  :  And  yet,  to 
say  the  truth,  I  had  as  lief  have  the  foppery  of  free- 
dom, as  the  morality*  of  imprisonment. — What's  thy 
offence,  Claudio? 

Claud.  What,  but  to  speak  of  would  offend  again. 

Lucio.  What  is  it  ?  murder  ? 

Claud.  No. 

Lucio.  Lechery? 

Claud.  Call  it  so. 

Prov.  Away,  sir ;  you  must  go. 

Claud.  One  word,  good  friend  : — Lucio,    a  word 
with  you.  \_Takes  him  aside. 

'  Authority  being  absolute  in  Angelo,  is  finely  styled  by  Clau- 
dio, the  demi-godj  whose  decrees  are  as  little  to  be  questioned  as 
the  words  of  heaven.  The  poet  alludes  to  a  passage  in  St.  Paid's 
Epist.  to  the  Romans,  xi.  15 — 18  :  "  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom 
I  will  have  mercy." 

^  So,  in  Chapman's  Revenge  for  Honour : 

"  Like  poison'd  rats,  which,  when  they've  swallowed 
The  pleasing  bane,  rest  not  until  they  drinh, 
And  can  rest  then  much  less,  until  they  burst." 
*  The  old  copies  have  mortality.     Davenant  corrected  it  in  his 
alteration  of  the  play. 
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Lucio.  A  hundred,  if  they'll  do  jrou  any  good. — 
Is  lechery  so  look'd  after  ? 

daud.  Thus  stands  it  \*ith  me : — Upon  a  true  con- 
tract, 
I  got  possession  of  Julietta's  bed ; 
You  know  the  lady ;  she  is  fast  my  wife, 
Save  that  we  do  the  denunciation  lack 
Of  outward  order :  this  we  came  not  to, 
Only  for  propagation*  of  a  dower 
Remaining  in  the  coffer  of  her  friends ; 
From  whom  we  thought  it  meet  to  hide  our  love. 
Till  time  had  made  them  for  us.     But  it  chances. 
The  stealth  of  our  most  mutual  entertainment. 
With  character  too  gross,  is  vrnX,  on  Juliet. 

Ludo,  With  child,  perha|)8  ? 

Ckmd,  Unhappily,  e^-en  so. 
And  the  new  deputy  now  for  the  duke, — 
Whether  it  be  the  fault  and  glimpse  of  newness ; 
Or  whether  that  the  body  public  be 
A  horse  whereon  the  governor  doth  ride, 
Who,  newly  in  the  seat,  that  it  may  know 
He  can  command,  lets  it  straight  feel  the  spur : 

*  Th«  old  MDM  of  Um  word  is  **  promoting,  inlaiging,  imcrtut- 
tn^  sfirMdfaig.**  It  sppesn  that  dandio  would  my :  "  for  the 
sake  of  pnmo^ma  such  a  dower  as  her  friends  might  beresA<>r 
beetow  on  her,  when  time  liad  reconciled  them  to  her  dandeRtinc 
mairiage.**  The  Terb  is  as  obecurel/  need  by  Chapman  in  the 
StsOeenth  book  of  the  Odymey : 

"to  try  if  we 

Alooe  may  frnv/mffatt  to  rietorj 

Oar  bold  enooontenb" 
Shakeqiean  OSes  "  TV>jprtqpa9afe  their  states,*  for,  to  M9ir(>re  or /7rr>- 
mo«rtheirconditions,inTimonof  Athens,  Act L  Scl.  Mr. Col- 
lier's folio  subetitotes  ^rpcitra/MMi,  and  for  denunciation  in  the  line 
above  reads  pnmtmeialiim ;  but  to  denounce  and  denouncefl  are 
aeTwal  times  osed by  SbaktBpean  where  we  should  now  perhaps 
oae  pnmotmn,  and  /mmommetd.  To  change  the  word  would, 
tliersfore,  be  to  Tiotate  the  language  peculiar  to  the  poet.  Nei- 
ther of  the  p^v^Kwed  alterations  are  admissible. 
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Whether  the  tyranny  be  in  his  place, 

Or  in  his  eminence  that  fills  it  up, 

I  stagger  in  : — But  this  new  governor 

Awakes  me  all  the  enrolled  penalties. 

Which  have,  like  unscour'd  armour,  hung  by  the  wall 

So  long,  that  nineteen  zodiacks^  have  gone  round. 

And  none  of  them  been  worn ;  and,  for  a  name, 

Now  puts  the  drowsy  and  neglected  act 

Freshly  on  me  : — ^"tis  surely,  for  a  name. 

Lucio.  I  warrant,  it  is  :  and  thy  head  stands  so 
tickle '^  on  thy  shoulders,  that  a  milk-maid,  if  she  be 
in  love,  may  sigh  it  off.  Send  after  the  duke,  and 
appeal  to  him. 

Claud.  I  have  done  so,  but  he's  not  to  be  found. 
I  pr'ythee,  Lucio,  do  me  this  kind  service : 
This  day  my  sister  should  the  cloister  enter. 
And  there  receive  her  approbation^  : 
Acquaint  her  with  the  danger  of  my  state  ; 
Implore  her,  in  my  voice,  that  she  make  friends 
To  the  strict  deputy ;  bid  herself  assay  him  ; 
I  have  great  hope  in  that :  for  in  her  youth 
There  is  a  prone  9  and  speechless  dialect. 
Such  as  moves  men ;  besides,  she  hath  prosperous  art 
When  she  will  play  with  reason  and  discourse. 
And  well  she  can  persuade. 

Lucio.  I  pray,  she  may  :  as  well  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  like,  which  else  would  stand  under  griev- 
ous imposition ;  as  for  the  enjoying  of  thy  life,  which^^  I 
would  be  sorry  should  be  thus  foolishly  lost  at  a  game 
of  tick-tack  ^\     I'll  to  her. 

^  Zodiacs,  i.  e.  yearly  circles. 

'   Tickle,  for  ticklish. 

^  Approbation,  i,  e.  enter  on  her  noviciate  or  prolxition. 

^  Prone  is  prompt  or  ready. 

'"  The  old  copies  have  who,  an  evident  typographical  error. 

"  Jouer  au  trie  trac  is  used  in  French  in  a  wanton  sense. 
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Claud.  I  thank  you,  good  friend  Lucio. 

Lucio.  Within  two  hours, 

Claud.  Come,  officer,  a\^'ay.  [JExeunl. 

ScENK  IV.    A  MoMutery. 

JBnter  Dukb  and  Friar  Thomas. 

Dukt,  No ;  holy  Father ;  throw  away  that  thought ; 
Believe  not  that  the  dribbling  dart  of  love* 
Can  pierce  a  complete  bosom  ^ :  why  I  desire  thee 
To  give  me  secret  harbour,  hath  a  purpose 
More  grave  and  wrinkled  than  the  aims  arrl  .n.U 
Of  burning  youth. 

Fri.  May  your  grace  speak  ot  it  < 

Duke.  My  holy  sir,  none  better  knows  than  you 
How  I  have  ever  lov'd  the  life  remov'd ; 
And  held  in  idle  price  to  haunt  assemblies, 
Where  youth,  and  cost,  and  witless  bravery  keeps'. 
I  have  delivered  to  lord  Angelo 
(A  man  of  stricture*  and  firm  abstinence). 
My  absolute  power  and  place  here  in  Vienna, 
And  be  sappoaei  me  travell'd  to  Poland  ; 
For  80  I  have  stie>v'd  it  in  the  common  ear. 
And  so  it  is  receiv'd  :  Now,  pious  sir. 
You  will  demand  of  me,  why  I  do  this  ? 

Pri.  OladlVf  my  lord. 

Duke.  We  have  strict  statutes  and  most  biting  laws, 
(The  needful  bits  and  curbs  to  headstrong  steeds)  *\ 
Which  for  these  fourteen  years  we  have  let  sleep ; 

*  A  dnthed  or  drihfJing  shot  was  a  Toxof^olite  expreMion  for 
a  weak  one  falling  short  of  the  mark. 

'  **  A  complete  bosom"  it  a  boaom  completely  armed. 
'  Bravay  is  showy  dreaa.    K/qm^  L  e.  resides. 

*  Stricture^  i.  e.  ttrictnesM. 

*  "  The  needful  bits  and  curba  to  headstrong  $teedt"  The  old 
copy  has  weed$,  an  evident  misprint  Theobald  made  tb«  aaoes- 
aary  oonection. 
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Even  like  an  o'ergrown  lion  in  a  cave, 
That  goes  not  out  to  prey :  Now,  as  fond  fathers, 
Having  bound  up  the  threat'ning  twigs  of  birch, 
Only  to  stick  it  in  their  children's  sight. 
For  terror,  not  to  use ;  in  time  the  rod's  ^ 
More  mock'd  than  fear'd :  so  our  decrees. 
Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead 
And  liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  nose ; 
The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart 
Goes  all  decorum. 

Fri.  It  rested  in  your  grace 

To  unloose  this  tied-up  justice,  when  you  pleas'd  : 
And  it  in  you  more  dreadful  would  have  seem'd, 
Than  in  lord  Angelo. 

Duke.  I  do  fear,  too  dreadful : 

Sith  'twas  my  fault  to  give  the  people  scope, 
'T would  be  my  tyranny  to  strike,  and  gall  them 
For  what  I  bid  them  do :  For  we  bid  this  be  done. 
When  evil  deeds  have  their  permissive  pass. 
And  not  the  punishment.  Therefore,  indeed,  my  father, 
I  have  on  Angelo  impos'd  the  office ; 
Who  may,  in  the  ambush  of  my  name,  strike  home. 
And  yet  my  nature  never  in  the  fight. 
To  do  in  slander'^:  And  to  behold  his  sway, 
I  will,  as  'twere  a  brother  of  your  order, 

^  The  s  at  the  end  of  rod's  is  wanting  in  the  old  copies.     It  is 
supplied  by  the  annotator  of  my  copy  of  the  second  folio. 

'  This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copy.    Since  Hanmer's  time  it 
has  been  usual  to  print 

"  And  yet  my  nature  never  in  the  dghty 
To  do  it  slander." 
The  meaning  appears  to  be,  And  yet  my  too  lenient  nature  never 
appearing  in  the  contest  with  crime  to  do  any  thing  in  slander  of 
Angelo's  severe  justice.     Perhaps  we  might  read 
"  And  yet  my  nature  never  in  the  light. 
To  do  him  slander." 
1*.  e.  To  disparage  Angelo  by  the  contrast. 
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Visit  both  prince  and  people  :  therefore,  I  pr'ythee. 

Supply  me  \inth  the  habit,  and  instruct  me 

How  I  may  formally  in  person  bear  me 

Like  a  true  friar.     More  reasons  for  this  action, 

At  our  more  leisure  shall  I  render  you ; 

Only,  this  one : — Lord  Angelo  is  precise ; 

Stands  at  a  guard  with  envy ;  scarce  confesses 

That  his  blood  flows,  or  that  his  appetite 

Ii  more  to  bread  than  stone :   Hence  shall  we  see, 

If  power  change  purpose,  what  our  seemers  be. 

ScBNB  V.    A  Nutmay. 

Enter  Isabella  and  Francisca. 

Imb,  And  have  you  nuns  no  further  privileges  ? 

Fran,  Are  not  these  laigc  enough  ? 

Imh,  Yes,  truly :  I  speak  not  as  desiring  more  ; 
But  rather  wishing  a  more  strict  restraint 
Upon  the  sisterhood,  the  voterists  of  Saint  Clare. 

Lticio.  Ho !   Peace  be  in  this  place  !       [  \Vithinr\ 

Itab,  Who's  that  which  calls  ? 

Fran.  It  is  a  man's  voice :  Gentle  Isabella, 
Turn  you  the  key,  and  know  his  business  of  him  ; 
You  may,  I  may  not ;  you  are  yet  unsworn  : 
When  you  have  vow'd,  you  must  not  speak  with  men, 
But  in  the  presence  of  the  prioress : 
Then,  if  you  speak,  you  must  not  show  your  face ; 
Or,  if  you  show  your  face,  you  must  not  speak. 
He  calls  again  ;  I  pray  you,  answer  him. 

\_Exit  Franc  1 8C  a. 

Itab,  Peace  and  prosperity  !  Who  is 't  that  calls  ? 

Enter  Lucio. 
Lucio,  Hail,  virgin,  if  you  be ;  as  those  cheek-roses 
Proclaim  you  are  no  less :  Can  you  so  stead  me. 
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As  bring  me  to  the  sight  of  Isabella, 

A  novice  of  this  place,  and  the  fair  sister 

To  her  unhappy  brother  Claudio  ? 

Isah.  Why  her  unhappy  brother  ?  let  me  ask  ; 
The  rather,  for  I  now  must  make  you  know 
I  am  that  Isabella,  and  his  sister. 

Lucio.  Gentle  and  fair,  your  brother  kindly  greets 
you': 
Not  to  be  weary  with  you,  he's  in  prison. 

Isab.  Woe  me  !    For  what  ? 

Lucio.  For  that,  which,  if  myself  might  be  his  judge, 
He  should  receive  his  punishment  in  thanks  : 
He  hath  got  his  friend  with  child. 

Isab.  Sir,  make  me  not  your  sport  ^. 

Lucio.  'Tis  true.     I  would  not, — though  'tis  my 
familiar  sin 
With  maids  to  seem  the  lapwing 2,  and  to  jest. 
Tongue  far  from  heart, — play  with  all  virgins  so : 
I  hold  you  as  a  thing  ensky'd,  and  sainted ; 
By  your  renouncement,  an  immortal  spirit ; 
And  to  be  talked  with  in  sincerity. 
As  with  a  saint. 

Isab.  You  do  blaspheme  the  good,  in  mocking  me. 

Lucio.  Do  not  believe  it.    Fewness  and  truth  ^,  'tis 
thus : 
Your  brother  and  his  lover  have  embrac'd  : 
As  those  that  feed  grow  full ;  as  blossoming  time, 

'  The  old  copy  reads  "  Sir,  make  me  not  your  story."  Dave- 
nant's  reading  in  the  alteration  of  this  play,  is  scorn.  But  Lucio's 
reply  shows  that  it  should  be  sport. 

2  This  bird  is  said  to  draw  pursuers  from  her  nest  by  crying  in 
other  places.  This  was  formerly  the  subject  of  a  proverb,  "  The 
lapwing  cries  most,  farthest  from  her  nest,"  i.e.  tongue  far  from 
lieart.     So,  in  Tlie  Comedy  of  Errors : 

"  Adr.  Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  away ; 

My  heart  prays  for  him,  though  my  tongue  do  curse."     . 

^  Fewness  and  truth,  i.  e.  i«  few  and  true  words. 
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That  from  the  seedness  the  bare  fallow  brings 
To  teeming  foison*;  even  so  her  plenteou"*   v.. ml* 
Expresseth  his  full  tilth*  and  husbandry. 

Itab,  Some  one  with  child  by  him? — My  nmsui 
Juliet  ? 

Lucio.  Is  she  your  cousin  ? 

I»ab.  Adoptedly;  as  school-maids  change  their  nameis 
By  Tain  though  apt  affection. 

Lucio.  She  \\  \^ 

Imb.  O  let  him  marry  her ! 

Lucio,  This  is  the  jMniit. 

The  duke  ia  very  strangely  gone  from  hence ; 
Bore  many  gentlemen,  myself  being  one, 
In  hand,  and  hope  of  action  :  but  we  do  learn 
By  those  that  know  the  very  non-es  of  state. 
His  givings  out  were  of  an  infinite  distance 
From  his  true-meant  design.     Upon  his  place, 
And  with  full  line  of  his  authority. 
Governs  lord  Angelo ;  a  man,  whose  blood 
Is  very  snow-broth  ;  one  who  never  feels 
The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense ; 
But  doth  rebate^  and  blunt  his  natural  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  study  and  fast. 
He  (to  give  fear  to  uae^  and  liberty. 
Which  have,  for  long,  run  by  the  hideous  law, 
As  mice  by  lions),  hath  pick'd  out  an  act. 
Under  whose  heavy  sense  your  brother's  life 
Falls  into  forfeit :  he  arrests  him  on  it ; 
And  follows  close  the  rigour  of  the  statute. 
To  make  him  an  example :  aU  hope  is  gone. 
Unless  you  have  the  graoe  by  your  fair  prayer 
To  soften  Angelo :  And  that's  my  pith 

^  Teeming  foiaon  is  abundant  produce, 
»  Tilth  is  tillage.     See  Shakespeare's  third  Sonnet. 
•   To  rebate  is  to  make  dull :  Aciem  ferri  licbtUrc. — Buret. 
^  i.  c.  to  intimidato  urn,  or  practices  long  countenanced  by 
nutom. 
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Of  business  'twixt  you  and  your  poor  brother. 

Isab.  Doth  he  so  seek  his  life  ? 

Lucio.  Has  censur  d^  him 

Abeady ;  and,  as  I  hear,  the  provost  hath 
A  warrant  for  his  execution. 

Isab.  Alas  !  what  poor  ability's  in  me 
To  do  him  good  ? 

Lucio.  Assay  the  power  you  have. 

Isab.  My  power !  Alas  !  I  doubt, — 

Lucio.  Our  doubts  are  traitors. 

And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win, 
By  fearing  to  attempt.     Go  to  lord  Angelo, 
And  let  him  learn  to  know,  when  maidens  sue. 
Men  give  like  gods ;  but  when  they  weep  and  kneel, 
AU  their  petitions  are  as  freely  theirs 
As  they  themselves  would  owe 9  them. 

Isab.  I'll  see  what  I  can  do. 

Lucio.  But  speedily. 

Isab.  I  will  about  it  straight ; 
No  longer  staying  but  to  give  the  mother 
Notice  of  my  affair.     I  humbly  thank  you  : 
Commend  me  to  my  brother  :  soon  at  night 
I'll  send  him  certain  word  of  my  success. 

Lucio.  I  take  my  leave  of  you. 

Isab.  Good  sir,  adieu. 

[^Exeunt. 

^  To  censure  is  to  judge.  This  is  the  poet's  general  meaning 
for  the  word,  but  the  editors  have  given  him  several  others.  We 
have  it  again  in  the  next  scene : 

"  When  I  that  censure  him  do  so  oflfend, 
Let  mine  own  judgment  pattern  out  my  death." 
^  To  owe  is  to  have,  to  possess. 
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ACT  II. 

Scene  I.     A  Hall  in  Angelo's  House. 

Enter  Anoklo,  Escalus,  a  Justice,  Provost, 
Officers,  and  c(Mer  AttendanH, 

Anj^ 
E  must  not  make  a  scare-crow  of  the  law, 
Setting  it  up  to  fear*  the  birds  of  prey. 
And  let  it  keep  one  shape,  till  custom  make  it 
Thdr  perchy  and  not  their  terror. 

EteaL  Ay,  but  yet 

Let  us  be  keen,  and  rather  cut  a  little, 
Than  fall  *,  and  broiae  to  death :  Alas !  this  gentleman, 
Whom  I  would  save,  had  a  most  noble  father. 
Let  but  your  honour  know, 
(Whom  I  believe  to  be  most  strait  in  \nrtue). 
That,  in  the  working  of  your  own  affections, 
Had  time  coher  d  with  place,  or  place  with  wishing, 
Or  that  the  resolute  acting  of  your  blood 
Could  have  attain'd  the  effect  of  your  own  purpose, 
Whether  you  had  not,  sometime  in  your  life, 
Err'd  in  this  point  which  now  you  censure  him^ 
And  pttll'd  the  law  upon  you. 

An^.  'Tis  one  thing  to  be  tempted,  Escalus, 
Another  thing  to  fall.     I  not  deny, 
The  jury,  passing  on  the  prisoner's  life. 
May,  in  the  sworn  twelve,  have  a  thief  or  two 
Guiltier  than  him  they  try :   What's  open  made 
To  justice,  that  justice  seizes.    What  know  the  laws, 

'  The  verb  actiTe,  to  fear  is  to  affright. 

*  i.  e.  titnm  dawn;  tafaU  a  tree  is  »UU  ased  for  toftU  it. 

>  To  complete  the  tense  of  this  lineySwtMns  to  be  rtqdbvd: 
— <*  which  now  jron  oensnrt  him/or.**  But  Shskeepeare  frsqaentl  j 
nses  elliptkia 
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That  thieves  do  pass**  on  thieves  ?  'Tis  very  pregnant^. 

The  jewel  that  we  find,  we  stoop  and  take  it, 

Because  we  see  it ;  but  what  we  do  not  see, 

We  tread  upon,  and  never  think  of  it. 

You  may  not  so  extenuate  his  offence, 

For*^  I  have  had  such  faults ;  but  rather  tell  me. 

When  I,  that  censure  him,  do  so  offend. 

Let  mine  own  judgment  pattern  out  my  death. 

And  nothing  come  in  partial.     Sir,  he  must  die. 

Escal.  Be  it  as  your  wisdom  will. 

Ang.  Where  is  the  provost  ? 

Prov.  Here,  if  it  like  your  honour. 

Ang.  See  that  Claudio 

Be  executed  by  nine  to-morrow  morning : 
Bring  him  his  confessor,  let  him  be  prepar'd ; 
For  that's  the  utmost  of  his  pilgrimage. 

{Exit  Provost. 

Escal.  Well,  heaven  forgive  him;  and  forgive  us  all ! 
Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fall : 
Some  run  from  brakes'^  of  vice,  and  answer  none ; 
And  some  condemned  for  a  fault  alone. 

*  An  old  forensic  term,  signifying  to  pass  jtidgment,  or  sentence. 
^  Full  of  force  or  conviction,  or  full  of  proof  in  itself.     So,  in 
Othello,  Act  ii.  Sc.  1,    "  As  it  is  a  most  pregnant  and  unforc'd  po- 
sition." 

^  i.  e.  Because  I  have  had  such  faults. 

'  The  first  folio  here  reads — "  Some  run  from  brakes  of  ice,  and 
answer  none,"  The  correction  was  made  by  Rowe.  Brakes  here 
most  probably  signify  thorny  perplexities,  as  in  K.  Henry  YIII. 
Act  i.  Sc.  2. 

"  'Tis  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake. 
That  virtue  must  go  through." 
A  brake  also  signified  any  engine  or  instrument,  as  a  flax -brake, 
a  brake  for  horses,  &c.  and  hence  also  a  trap  or  snare.  Tlius 
Skelton's  Eleinour  Rummin.  It  was  a  state  to  take — the  devil 
in  a  brake.  And  in  Holland's  Leaguer,  a  Comedy,  by  Sh.  Mar- 
raion: 

her  I'll  make 
A  stale  to  catch  this  courtier  in  a  brake. 
And,  in  Cavendish's  Life  of  WoLsey,  p.  84,  "  At  last,  as  ye  have 
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Bmt  Elbow,  Fbotb,  Clown,  OiBoeni  4«* 

JBBi  Come,  bring  tbem  twmjr :  if  Umm  bt  g«>o<l 
people  in  a  commoo-wcal,  f^aX  do  Wiilii^g  bttt  u^r 


their  abuses  in  oomuMa  boani|  I  know  no  law :  bn 
tbem  awmj. 

i4f^.  HowBOW,«rl  Wbn'tfooruKUivi  m^niv^h.w'^ 
the  matter? 

If  it  pkan  yoor  boMor,  I  am  tbo  pow  duke't 


Tirmtr¥^,  nad  ■▼  mum  it  KIbow ;  I  do  koa  i^on 
jailioi>A^«ddobri.gi«b«tbdbtoyo«rgood 

At^  Diaiiftfliiril  WcU;  wbol  IfAcitQW  m 

A  If  k  plM  f«v  boMPV,  I  kMW  Ml  wcU  wbm 

tbejno:  bol  «cin  vOkiM  tboj  ««» tl>^  I  ■■  ■■>« 
of;  Mid  foid of tQpralbMtkB  in  tbe  world,  tbol food 


TbiiOoaMioffwcU*;bofe'tawiaioao». 

iliy.  Oolo:  Wboft^MHtjofotbejof?  Elbow  ii 
yowMOMl  WbydooilboaMlipMk,£lbowf 

Ok  HoonBot,iir;  b^a  oi«  at  olbow. 

A^,  Wbotara]poi^iirf 

A.  Ho,  air  f  0  tnprtw,  air ;  |imd4»wd ;  OM  tbflt 
aorvoB  a  bad  woman ;  wboae  bonae,  air,  waa,  aa  tbejr 
aaj,  plnckoddowBintboanbwba;  and  now  abo  pra- 
fcaaaa^obol^Mn^  wUcK  I  tUak,  ii  a  foiy  in  booM 


bM4  lMraMbN^lMw4hr«n«r  ikcgnalitlalMaiiUrif  of 
tbt  c— rB  knr  la  avail  wtek  aqr  ladj  Amm  Balnra,  to  wyr  a 
tiuBnaJMl  tiM  Mi  leriilw  to  tak«  Um  CMM  ia  a  Amfa." 
Mr.  Kaiglrt  ral^at  lk«  old  nadli^  Mi:  Ottw  altom  H  to 
•kfmk,^\fB»r  aa4bjrarf«alM«j%tWttkititlbti«aflof  iT 

tlM«U«MiM. 

•  7TlbMMi^OTl(LcfcMffarf£    IWaMaaiaf  iffkif 
phtaM.  viMa  wCailf  MiM  to  iTMK  H  -  nfa  Ii  ««B  Mi 
?«ad,**  "tkit  tuayfevvll  taU.**    Bat  la  tka  ptanotlartaae 


fa  «Md  Iroakally. 
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Escal.  How  know  you  that  ? 

Elb.  My  wife,  sir,  whom  I  detest  before  heaven  and 
your  honour, — 

Escal.  How  !  thy  wife  ? 

Elb.  Ay,  sir ;  whom,  I  thank  heaven,  is  an  honest 
woman, — 

Escal.  Dost  thou  detest  her  therefore  ? 

Elb.  I  say,  sir,  I  will  detest  myself  also,  as  well  as 
she,  that  this  house,  if  it  be  not  a  bawd's  house,  it  is 
pity  of  her  life,  for  it  is  a  naughty  he  use. 

Escal.  How  dost  thou  know  that,  constable  ? 

Elb.  Marry,  sir,  by  my  wife  ;  who,  if  she  had  been 
a  woman  cardinally  given,  might  have  been  accused  in 
fornication,  adultery,  and  all  uncleanliness  there. 

Escal.  By  the  woman's  means  ? 

Elb.  Ay,  sir,  by  mistress  Over-done's  means :  but 
as  she  spit  in  his  face,  so  she  defied  him. 

Clo.  Sir,  if  it  please  your  honour,  this  is  not  so. 

Elh.  Prove  it  before  these  varlets  here,  thou  honour- 
able man,  prove  it. 

Escal.  Do  you  hear  how  he  misplaces  ? 

[To  Angelo. 

Clo.  Sir,  she  came  in  great  with  child ;  and  longing 
(saving  your  honour's  reverence),  for  stew'd  prunes  ^"  : 
sir,  we  had  but  two  in  the  house,  which  at  that  very 
distant  time  stood,  as  it  were,  in  a  fruit-dish,  a  dish  of 
some  three  pence;  your  honours  have  seen  such  dishes; 
they  are  not  China  dishes,  but  very  good  dishes. 

Escal.  Go  to,  go  to  :  no  matter  for  the  dish,  sir. 

Clo.  No,  indeed,  sir,  not  of  a  pin ;  you  are  therein 
in  the  right :  but,  to  the  point.  As  I  say,  this  mis- 
tress Elbow,  being,  as  I  say,  with  child,  and  being 
great  belly'd,  and  longing,  as  I  said,  for  prunes  ;  and 
having  but  two  in  the  dish,  as  I  said,  master  Froth 
here,  this  very  man,  having  eaten  the  rest,  as  I  said? 
'°  A  favourite  dish,  anciently  conunon  in  brothels. 
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and,  as  I  say,  payi"g  for  them  very  honestly  ; — for,  as 
you  know,  master  Froth,  I  cou'd  not  give  you  three 
pence  again. 

Froth.  No,  indeed. 

CZo.  Very  w«ll :  you  being  then,  if  you  lie  remem- 
ber'd,  cracking  the  stones  of  the  aforesaid  jmines. 

FrotJt.  Ay,  so  I  did,  indeed. 

do.  Why,  very  well :  I  telling  you  then,  if  yon  Ik' 
remember  d,  that  such  a  one,  and  such  a  one,  were 
past  cure  of  the  thing  you  wot  of,  unless  they  kept 
▼ay  good  diet,  as  I  told  you. 

F^notk,  All  this  is  true. 

Cfo.  Why,  \*ery  well  then. 

EfOoL  Come,  you  arc  a  tedious  f<H)l :  to  the  pnr- 
pote, — What  was  done  to  Elbow's  wife,  that  he  hath 
catiae  to  complain  of?  Come  me  to  what  was  done  to 
her. 

Clo,  Sir,  your  honour  cannot  come  to  that  jret. 

EkcU.  No,  sir,  nor  I  mean  it  not. 

do.  Sir,  but  you  shall  come  to  it,  by  your  honour's 
leave :  And,  I  beseech  you,  look  into  master  Frt>th 
here,  sir ;  a  man  of  fourscore  pound  a  year ;  whose 
father  died  at  Hallowmas : — Was't  not  at  Hallowmas, 
master  Froth  ? 

Fh)th.  AU-hallond"  eve. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well ;  I  hope  here  be  tniths  :  He, 
sir,  sitting,  as  I  say,  in  a  lower**  chair,  sir; — 'twas  in 
the  Bunch  of  Grapes^  where,  indeed,  you  have  a  de- 
light to  sit :  Have  you  not  ? 

Froth.  I  have  so ;  because  it  is  an  open  room,  and 
good  for  winter'. 

>'  AU-haOmd  .fiw,  the  Eve  of  AU  Saints'  day. 

"  Eveiy  hoaw  luki  formerly  what  waa  callckl  a  kmo  cAatr,  de- 
signed for  the  ease  of  sick  people,  and  occasionallj  occiqried  by 
lazy  ones. 

*  The  corrector  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  would  substitute  trtiubir*, 
which  would  totally  destroy  the  humour  of  the  paasage,  and  yet 
Mr.  Collier  advocates  the  innovation  1 
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Clo.  Why,  very  well  then  : — I  hope  here  be  truths. 

Ang.  This  will  last  out  a  night  in  Russia, 
When  nights  are  longest  there.     I'll  take  my  leave, 
And  leave  you  to  the  hearing  of  the  cause ; 
Hoping,  you'll  find  good  cause  to  whip  them  all. 

Escal.  I  think  no  less ;  Good  morrow  to  your  lord- 
ship. [_Exit  Angelo. 
Now,  sir,  come  on  :  What  was  done  to  Elbow's  wife, 
once  more  ? 

Clo.  Once,  sir?  there  was  nothing  done  to  her  once. 

Elb.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  ask  hira  what  this  man  did 
to  my  wife. 

Clo.  I  beseech  your  honour,  ask  me. 

Escal.  Well,  sir  :  What  did  this  gentleman  to  her? 

Clo.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  look  in  this  gentleman's 
face  : — Good  master  Froth,  look  upon  his  honour ;  'tis 
for  a  good  purpose  :  Doth  your  honour  mark  his  face  ? 

Escal.  Ay,  sir,  very  well. 

Clo.  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  mark  it  well. 

Escal.  Well,  I  do  so. 

Clo.  Doth  your  honour  see  any  harm  in  his  face  ? 

Escal.  Why,  no. 

Clo.  I'll  be  supposed  upon  a  book,  his  face  is  the 
worst  thing  about  him  :  Good  then ;  if  his  face  be  the 
worst  thing  about  him,  how  could  master  Froth  do  the 
constable's  wife  any  harm  ?  I  would  know  that  of  youi 
honour. 

Escal.  He's  in  the  right :  Constable,  what  say  you 
to  it? 

Elb.  First,  an  it  like  you,  the  house  is  a  respected 
house  :  next,  this  is  a  respected  fellow ;  and  his  mis- 
tress is  a  respected  woman. 

Clo.  By  this  hand,  sir,  his  wife  is  a  more  respected 
person  than  any  of  us  all. 

Elb.  Varlet,  thou  liest ;  thou  liest,  wicked  varlet : 
the  time  is  yet  to  come,  that  she  was  ever  respected 
with  man,  woman,  or  child. 
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do.  Sir,  ahe  was  respected  u-ith  him  before  he  mar- 
ried ^^ith  her. 

£9cal.  Which  is  the  wiser  here?  Justice  or  Ini- 
quity "  ?  Is  this  true  ? 

Elb.  O  thou  caitiff!  O  thou  varlet !  O  thou  wicked 
Hannibal !  I  respected  with  her,  before  I  %\'as  married 
to  her  ?  If  erer  I  was  respected  n-ith  her,  or  she  with 
me,  let  not  your  woTRhip  think  me  the  poor  duke's 
officer: — Pro\*e  this,  thou  wicked  Hannibal,  or  I'll 
hare  mine  action  of  battery  on  thee. 

EkoL  If  he  took  yoa  a  box  o*  th'  ear,  you  might 
hftTC  y^mr  action  of  slander  too. 

JBB.  Marry,  I  thank  your  good wofihip  for  It  What 
is*t  your  worihip's  pleasure  I  ahall  do  with  this  wicked 
caitiff? 

EmxU.  Truly,  officer,  because  he  hath  some  ofTrnces 
in  him,  that  thou  wouldst  disco^xr  if  thou  couldst,  let 
him  continue  in  his  courses  till  thou  know'ft  what 
they  are. 

Elb,  Marry,  I  thank  your  worship  for  it — Thou 
■ee'tt,  thou  wicked  varlet  now,  what's  come  upon  thee ; 
thou  art  to  continue  now,  thou  varlet;  thmi  art  to 
continue. 

Escal.  Where  were  you  bom,  friend  ?  [^T-  F •" » 1 1 » . 

/VtoM.  Here  in  Vienna,  sir. 

Etcal.  Arc  you  of  founoore  pounds  a  year  r 

JFVoth,  Yes,  an't  please  you,  sir. 

BteaL  So. — What  trade  are  you  of,  sir  ? 

ITo  the  Clown. 

Clo,  A  Upster ;  a  poor  widow's  tapster. 

£scaL  Your  mistress's  name  ? 

do.  Mistress  Over-done. 

Etcal,  Hath  she  had  any  more  than  one  husband  ? 

do.  Nine,  sir ;  Over-done  by  the  last 

"  L  c  constabU  or  down.  Juttict  and  Iniquity  were  charac- 
ter! in  the  old  miracle  plaji  and  moralities. 
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Escal.  Nine ! — Come  hither  to  me,  master  Froth. 
Master  Froth,  I  would  not  have  you  acquainted  with 
tapsters ;  they  will  draw  you,  master  Froth,  and  you 
will  hang  them  :  Get  you  gone,  and  let  me  hear  no 
more  of  you. 

Froth.  I  thank  your  worship :  for  mine  own  part, 
I  never  come  into  any  room  in  a  taphouse,  but  I  am 
drawn  in. 

Escal,  Well ;  no  more  of  it,  master  Froth :  farewell. 
\_Exit  Froth.] — Come  you  hither  to  me,  master  tap- 
ster ;  what's  your  name,  master  tapster  ? 

Clo.  Pompey. 

Escal,  What  else  ? 

Clo,  Bum,  sir. 

Escal,  'Troth,  and  your  bum  is  the  greatest  thing 
about  you ;  so  that,  in  the  beastliest  sense,  you  are 
Pompey  the  great.  Pompey,  you  are  partly  a  bawd, 
Pompey,  howsoever  you  colour  it  in  being  a  tapster. 
Are  you  not  ?  come,  tell  me  true ;  it  shall  be  the  bet- 
ter for  you. 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  that  would  live. 

Escal,  How  would  you  live,  Pompey  ?  by  being  a 
bawd  ?  What  do  you  think  of  the  trade,  Pompey  ? 
is  it  a  lawful  trade  ? 

Clo.  If  the  law  would  allow  it,  sir  ? 

Escal.  But  the  law  will  not  allow  it,  Pompey;  nor 
it  shall  not  be  allowed  in  Vienna. 

Clo.  Does  your  worship  mean  to  geld  and  spay  all 
the  youth  of  the  city  ? 

Escal.  No,  Pompey. 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  in  my  poor  opinion,  they  will  to't 
then  :  If  your  worship  will  take  order  ^*  for  the  drabs 
and  the  knaves,  you  need  not  to  fear  the  bawds. 

Escal,  There  are  pretty  orders  beginning,  I  can 
tell  you  :  It  is  but  heading  and  hanging. 

'*  To  take  order  is  to  take  measures,  or  precautions. 
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do.  If  you  head  and  hang  all  that  offend  that  way 
but  for  ten  year  together,  you'll  be  glad  to  give  out  a 
commission  for  more  heads.  If  this  law  hold  in 
Vienna  ten  year,  I'll  rent  the  fairegt  house  in  it^  after 
three  pence  a  bay^' :  if  you  live  to  see  this  come  to 
pass,  say,  Pompey  told  you  so. 

EfoaL  Thank  you,  good  Pompey :  and,  in  requital 
of  your  prophecy,  hark  you, — I  advise  you,  let  me 
not  find  you  before  me  again  upon  any  complaint 
whataoerer,  no,  not  for  dwelling  where  you  do ;  if  I 
do,  Pompey,  I  shall  beat  you  to  your  tent^  and  prove  a 
shrewd  Canar  to  you ;  in  plain  dealing,  Pompey,  I 
shall  have  you  whipt :  so  for  this  time,  Pompey,  fare 
you  well. 

do.  I  thank  your  worship  for  your  good  counsel  : 
bat  I  shall  follow  it  as  the  flesh  and  fortune  shall 
better  detefmuie. 

Whip  me?  No,  no ;  let  carman  whip  his  jade  ; 
The  valiant  heart's  not  whipt  out  of  his  trade.  [_Exit. 

BtoaL  Come  hither  to  me,  master  Elbow;  come 
hither,  master  Constable.  How  long  have  you  been 
in  this  place  of  constable  ? 

E&»  Seven  year  and  a  half,  sir. 

BtnL  I  thought,  by  your^^  readiness  in  the  office, 
you  had  continued  in  it  some  time  :  You  say,  seven 
yean  together? 

Elb.  And  a  half,  sir. 

E9cal.  Alas !  it  hath  been  great  pains  to  you  I  They 

'*  j1  toy  u  a  prindiMd  dhriskm  in  baildiiig,  as  a  bam  of  three 
hu^  is  a  barn  twice  crotd  br  beams.  Colei  in  his  Latin  Dic- 
tloiiaiy  defines  "a  bay  of  buildings  m»m»mru  iApedmm,*^  Uoages 
appear  to  bare  been  eeCimated  by  the  nnmbar  of  hayn.  This 
note  remains  as  it  was  printed  in  mj  former  edition.  Mr.  Col- 
lier had  evidently  never  eeen  it,  as  he  arknowlcdpes  his  obliga- 
tion to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bany.  Mr.  C.'a  corrected  folio  would  sub- 
■titnte  **  after  thraqMOoe  a  day.** 

*«  The  fblioe  have  ffW  instead  of  f««r. 
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do  you  wrong  to  put  you  so  oft  upon't :  Are  there  not 
men  in  your  ward  sufficient  to  serve  it  ? 

Elb.  Faith,  sir,  few  of  any  wit  in  such  matters  :  as 
they  are  chosen,  they  are  glad  to  choose  me  for  them ;  I 
do  it  for  some  piece  of  money,  and  go  through  with  all. 

Escal.  Look  you,  bring  me  in  the  names  of  some 
six  or  seven,  the  most  sufficient  of  your  parish. 

Elb.  To  your  worship's  house,  sir  ? 

Escal.  To  my  house:  Fare  you  well.  [Jllxit  El- 
bow.]    What's  o'clock,  think  you  ? 

Just.  Eleven,  sir. 

Escal.  I  pray  you  home  to  dinner  with  me. 

Just.  I  humbly  thank  you. 

Escal.  It  grieves  me  for  the  death  of  Claudio ; 
But  there's  no  remedy. 

Just.  Lord  Angelo  is  severe. 

Escal.  It  is  but  needful  ; 

Mercy  is  not  itself  that  oft  looks  so ; 
Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe. 
But  yet, — Poor  Claudio  ! — There's  no  remedy. 
Come,  sir  \_Exeunt. 

Scene  II.     Another  Boom  in  the  same. 

Enter  Provost  and  a  Servant. 

Serv.  He's  hearing  of  a  cause ;  he  will  come  straight. 
I'll  tell  him  of  you. 

Prov.      Pray  you,  do.  [JExit  Servant.]  1*11  know 
His  pleasure  :  may  be,  he  will  relent.    Alas ! 
He  hath  but  as  offended  in  a  dream ! 
All  sects,  all  ages  smack  of  this  vice ;  and  he 
To  die  for  it  !— 

Enter  Angelo. 

Ang.  Now,  what's  the  matter,  provost  ? 

Prov.  Is  it  your  will  Claudio  shall  die  to-morrow  ? 
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Ang.  Did  I  not  tell  thee,  yea?  hadst  thou  not  order? 
Wh  J  dost  thou  ask  again  ? 

Proo,  Lest  I  might  be  too  rash. 

Under  your  good  correction,  I  have  seen, 
When,  after  execution,  judgment  hath 
R^enled  o'er  his  doom. 

Ang,  '  Oo  to ;  let  that  be  mine : 

Do  you  yoor  office,  or  give  up  your  place, 
And  yoQ  ahall  well  be  spar'd. 

Proe,  I  crave  your  honour^s  pardon. — 

What  ahall  be  done,  sir,  with  the  groaning  Juliet  ? 
She's  Tery  near  her  hour. 

Ang.  Dispose  of  her 

To  sooM  more  fitter  place ;  and  that  with  speed. 

Re-tnitr  Serrant. 

iSSrv.  Here  is  the  sister  of  the  man  condemn'd, 
Desues  access  to  you. 

Ang,  Hath  he  a  sister  ? 

Prov,  Ay,  my  good  lord ;   a  very  virtuous  maid, 
And  to  be  shortly  of  a  sisterhood, 
If  not  already. 

Ang.  Well,  let  her  be  admitted. 

\_Exit  Ser\'ant. 
See  you,  the  fornicatress  be  remov'd  ; 
Let  her  have  needful,  but  not  lavish,  means ; 
There  shall  be  order  for  it. 

Enter  Lucio  and  Isabella. 

Prov.  Save  your  honour !  CQ/^'wy  ^'^  retne. 

Ang,  Stay  a  little  while. — fToIsAB.]  You  are  wel- 
come :  What's  your  will  ? 
iBob.  I  am  a  woful  suitor  to  your  honour, 
Please  but  your  honour  hear  me. 

Ang.  Well;  what's  your  suit ? 

liob.  There  is  a  vice,  that  most  I  do  abhor. 
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And  most  desire  should  meet  the  blow  of  justice ; 
For  which  I  would  not  plead,  but  that  I  must ; 
For  which  I  must  not  plead,  but  that  I  am 
At  war,  'twixt  will,  and  will  not. 

Ang.  Well ;  the  matter  ? 

Isah.  I  have  a  brother  is  condemn'd  to  die  : 
I  do  beseech  you,  let  it  be  his  fault, 
And  not  my  brother  ^ 

Prw.    \_Aside7\  Heaven  give  thee  moving  graces  ! 

Ang.  Condemn  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor  of  it ! 
Why,  every  fault's  condemn'd,  ere  it  be  done : 
Mine  were  the  very  cipher  of  a  function. 
To  fine"  the  faults,  whose  fine  stands  in  record, 
And  let  go  by  the  actor. 

Isah.  O  just,  but  severe  law ! 

I  had  a  brother  then. — Heaven  keep  your  honour ! 

\_Retiring. 

Lucio.  \_To  I  SAB.]  Give't  not  o'er  so :  to  him  again, 
intreat  him : 
Kneel  down  before  him,  hang  upon  his  go^wn ; 
You  are  too  cold  :  if  you  should  need  a  pin. 
You  could  not  with  more  tame  a  tongue  desire  it :     - 
To  him,  I  say. 

Isab.  Must  he  needs  die  ? 

Ang.  Maiden,  no  remedy. 

Isah.  Yes ;  I  do  think  that  you  might  pardon  him. 
And  neither  heaven,  nor  man,  grieve  at  the  mercy. 

Ang.  I  will  not  do't. 

Isah.  But  can  you,  if  you  would  ? 

Ang.  Look,  what  I  will  not,  that  I  cannot  do. 

Imh.  But  might  you  do't,  and  do  the  world  no  wrong, 
If  so  your  heart  were  touch'd  with  that  remorse 
As  mine  is  to  him  ? 

*  i.  e.  let  my  brother  s  fault  die  or  be  extirpated,  but  let  not  him 
suffer. 

'^  i.  e.  "  to  pronounce  the  Jine  or  sentence  of  the  law  upon  the 
crimcy  and  let  the  delinquent  escape." 
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Ang,  He's  sentenc  d ;  'tis  too  late. 

Ludo,  {To  IsAB.]    You  are  too  cold. 

tmb.  Too  late  ?  why,  no;  I,  that  do  speak  a  won!, 
May  call  it  back'  again :  Well,  believe  this, 
No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs. 
Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  swortl, 
The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe, 
Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace, 
As  mercjT  does.     If  he  had  been  as  you. 
And  yoa  at  he,  you  would  have  slipt  like  him ; 
Bat  he,  like  yon,  would  not  have  been  so  stem. 

Amg,  Pray  you,  begone. 

Ifob,  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  your  |>otency, 
And  yoa  were  Isabel  I  should  it  then  be  thus  ? 
No ;  I  would  tell  what  'twere  to  be  a  judge, 
And  what  a  priaoiier. 

lMBi»,  Ajf  touch  him :  there's  the  vein.     {Ast(fc 

Ang.  Yoor  farallMr  is  a  forfeit  of  the  law. 
And  you  but  waste  your  words. 

Itab,  Alas!  alas! 

Why,  all  the  soids  that  were,  were  forfeit  once ; 
And  He  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took, 
Foand  oat  the  remedy:  How  would  you  be. 
If  he,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  yoa  as  you  are  ?  O,  think  on  that ; 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips, 
Like  man  new  made. 

Ang,  Be  you  content,  fair  maid  ; 

It  is  the  law,  not  I,  condemns  your  brother : 
Were  he  my  kinsman,  brother,  or  my  son. 
It  should  be  thus  with  him; — he  mast  die  to-morrow. 

Isab.  To-morrow  ?  O,  that's  sudden  !    Sparc  him, 
spare  him  : 
He's  not  prepar'd  for  death  !  Even  for  our  kitchens 

'  The  word  bark,  necessary  to  the  senae,  was  added  in  the  se- 
cond foliow 


\ 
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We  kill  the  fowl  of  season"* :  shall  we  serve  heaven 
With  less  respect  than  we  do  minister 
To  our  gross  selves  ?  Good,  good  my  lord,  bethink  you : 
Who  is  it  that  hath  died  for  this  offence  ? 
There's  many  have  committed  it. 

Lucio.  l^Aside.']     Ay,  well  said. 

An^.  The  law  hath  not  been  dead,  though  it  hath 
slept  ^ : 
Those  many  had  not  dar  d  to  do  that  evil. 
If  the  first  that  did  the  edict  infringe 
Had  answer'd  for  his  deed  :  now,  'tis  awake ; 
Takes  note  of  what  is  done  ;  and,  like  a  prophet, 
Looks  in  a  glass  ^,  that  shows  what  future  evils 
(Either  now,  or  by  remissness  new-conceiv'd. 
And  so  in  progress  to  be  hatch'd  and  born). 
Are  now  to  have  no  successive  degrees. 
But,  ere'^  they  live,  to  end. 

Isab.  Yet  show  some  pity. 

An^.  I  show  it  most  of  all,  when  I  show  justice ; 
For  then  I  pity  those  I  do  not  know^. 
Which  a  dismiss'd  offence  would  after  gall ; 
And  do  him  right,  that,  answering  one  foul'wrong. 
Lives  not  to  act  another.     Be  satisfied ; 
Your  brother  dies  to-morrow :  be  content. 

Isab.  So  you  must  be  the  first,  that  gives  this  sen- 
tence : 

^  i-  e.  when  mature  or  fit  for  death,  as  Hamlet  says  of  tlie 
king-^ 

When  he  is  fit  and  seasoii'd  for  his  passage. 

^  "  Dormiunt  aliquando  leges,  monuntur  nunquam"  is  a  maxim 
of  our  law. 

^  This  alludes  to  the  deceptions  of  the  fortune-tellers,  who  pre- 
tended to  see  future  events  in  a  beryl,  or  crystal  glass. 

'  The  old  copy  has  here.  I  adopt  Hanmer's  emendation,  which 
gives  a  clear  sense. 

^  One  of  Judge  Hale's  "  Memorials"  is  of  the  same  tendency  : 
"  When  I  find  myself  swayed  to  mercy,  let  me  remember  that 
there  is  a  mercy  likewise  due  to  the  country." 
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And  he,  that  suffers :  O !  it  is  excellent 

To  have  a  gimit's  strength ;  but  it  is  tyrannous 

To  use  it  like  a  giant. 

Lucie.        [JLgide.']     That's  well  said. 

Imb.  Could  great  men  thunder 
As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet. 
For  every  pelting  9,  petty  officer, 
Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder ; 
Nothing  but  thunder. — Merciful  heaven  ! 
Thou  rather,  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt, 
Split'st  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled'^  oak. 
Than  the  soft  myrtle"  : — But  man,  proud  man  ! 
Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority : 
Moit  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured, 
Hii  ffimf  itnc«| — like  an  angry  ape, 
Playa  mdi  fantaitic  tricks  before  high  heaven, 
At  make  the  angels  weep ;  who,  with  our  spleens, 
Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal  *^. 

liUdo,  [^To  I8AB.3  O,  to  him,  to  him,  wench  :  lie 
will  relent ; 
He's  coming,  I  perceive  't. 

Proo,  [^Afide,']  Pray  heaven,  she  win  him  ! 

Itab,  We  cannot  weigh  our  brother  with  ountelf : 
Great  men  may  jest  wi^  saints :  'tis  nit  in  them  ; 
But,  in  the  less,  foul  profanation. 

Lucio.  [_To  IsAB.]]  Thou'rt  in  the  right,  girl ;  more 
o'thaL 

*  Peltimg  for  paltrf.  **  CtnarUl,  I  e.  knotttd. 

*'  Mr.Donoe  has  remsrked  tlM  doM  aiBnitj  between  thia  p«.« 
Mge  and  one  in  the  teoood  Mtin  of  Penitu.    Tet  we  have  nu 
traaalation  of  that  poet  of  Shakespeare's  age. 

**  Ignoriaae  patas»  quia,  cum  tonat,  ocyns  ilex 
SolAire  disriitltnr  sacrOf  qnam  tutfiie  donraaiitie  ?" 

"  The  notion  of  angds  weeping  for  tlM  sins  of  men  is  rn*^-  = 
cal.    By  $pleau  Shakeapesra  maant  ^ai  paeoliar  turn  of  t 
man  mind,  that  alwajs  <nrH«#«  it  to  a  wfktdtA  and  unson- 
mirth.     Had  the  angels  that,  they  would  laugh  themselves  out 
of  their  immortality,  hy  indulging  a  passion  unworthy  of  that 
prerogative. 
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Isab.  That  in  the  captain's  but  a  cholerick  word, 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy. 

Lucio.  {Asider\  Art  advis'd  o'  that  ?  more  on 't. 

Ang.  Why  do  you  put  these  sayings  upon  me  ? 

Isab.  Because  authority,  though  it  err  like  others, 
Hath  yet  a  kind  of  medicine  in  itself, 
That  skins  the  vice  o'  the  top^^  :  Go  to  your  bosom ; 
Knock  there,  and  ask  your  heart,  what  it  doth  know 
That's  like  my  brother's  fault ;  if  it  confess 
A  natural  guiltiness,  such  as  is  his. 
Let  it  not  sound  a  thought  upon  your  tongue 
Against  my  brother's  life. 

Ang.  \_Aside.~\  She  speaks,  and  'tis 

Such  sense,  that  my  sense  breeds  with  it  ^*.   {To  Her. 
Fare  you  well. 

Isab.  Gentle  my  lord,  turn  back. 

Ang.  I  will  bethink  me  : — Come  again  to-morrow. 

hah.  Hark,  how  I'll  bribe  you :  Good  my  lord,  turn 
back. 

Ang.  How !  bribe  me  ? 

Isab.  Ay,  with  such  gifts,  that  heaven  shall  share 
with  you. 

Lucio.  \_Aside.~\  You  had  marr'd  all  else. 

Isab.  Not  -with  fond^^  shekels  ^^  of  the  tested  gold, 
Or  stones,  whose  rates  are  either  rich,  or  poor. 
As  fancy  values  them  :  but  with  true  prayers, 

^^  Shakespeare  has  used  this  metaphor  again  in  Hamlet — "  It 
•will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place." 

**  i.  e.  Such  sense  as  breeds  or  produces  a  consequence  in  his 
mind.     Malone  thought  that  sense  here  meant  sensual  desire. 

'^  Fond,  in  its  old  signification  sometimes  meant  foolish.  In 
its  modem  sense  it  evidently  implied  a  doting  or  extravagant  af- 
fection ;  here  it  signifies  overvalued  or  prized  hy  folly. 

'^  The  old  copies  have  sickles,  and  in  the  Wickliffite  version, 
as  well  as  in  Coverdale's  Bible,  the  word  is  side  and  sycle.  In 
Peele's  David  and  Bethsabe,  it  is  also  sickles.  In  Hebrew  s  and 
sh  are  the  same  letter.  The  corrector  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  would 
substitute  the  improbable  word  circles  !  and  Mr.  Collier  himseK 
says,  "  Shakespeare's  word  may  have  been  Cycles  "  1 
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That  shall  be  up  at  heaven,  and  enter  there 
Ere  sun-rise;  prayers  from  preserved *7  souls, 
From  fasting  maids,  whose  minds  are  dedicate 
To  nothing  temporal. 

Ang,  Well :  come  to  me  to-raorrow. 

Lucw,  Oo  to ;  it  is  well :  away.  \_A»\de  ro  Isabkl. 

Imtb,  Heaven  keep  your  honour  safe  ! 

Ang,  Amen  ^^ : 

For  I  am  that  way  going  to  temptation,  \jk9%de. 

Where  prayers  croiB**. 

Iwib.  At  what  hour  to-morrow 

Shall  I  attend  your  lordship  ? 

Ang,  At  any  time  'fore  noon. 

Imih,  Save  your  honour  I 

\Bumid  Luoio,  Isabklla,  and  Provost. 

Ang.  From  thee ;  even  from  thy  virtue  ! — 

What's  this  ?  what's  this  ?  Is  this  her  fault,  or  mine  ? 
The  tempter,  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  most  ?  Ha ! 
Not  she ;  nor  doth  she  tempt :  but  it  is  I, 
That  lying  by  the  violet,  in  the  sun. 
Do,  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  flower, 
Corrupt  with  virtuous  season.     Can  it  be, 
That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense*" 
Than  woman's  lightness?  Having  waste  ground  enough, 
Shall  we  desire  to  raxe  the  sanctuary. 
And  pitch  our  evils  there**  ?  O,  fye,  fye.  fye  ! 

'^  Presarred  from  tb«  oomption  of  the  world. 

'*  iMtbolU  prays  that  hk  honour  voaj  be  mA,  meaiihiff  only  to 
give  him  hit  title :  his  imsginatioii  is  cmgfatbj  the  word  Aomwr, 
he  (Ms  thst  it  is  in  danger,  and  UisreAn  wky%  Amen  to  her  benc- 


>*  The  petitioa  of  the  Lord'ePrByer,"  Lead  iM  not  into  tempu- 
U<m,**  is  ben  coosidand  as  erotimf  or  intsrasptfaf  tiM  way  in 
which  Angelo  was  going :  he  was  exposing faimsdf  to  temptat  inn 
by  the  appointment  for  the  morrow's  meeting. 

^  Senat  for  sensual  appetite. 

*'  No  language  could  more  forcibly  express  the  aggravated 
profligacy  of  Angelo's  passion,  which  the  purity  of  iRabella  but 
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What  dost  thou  ?  or,  what  art  thou,  Angelo  ? 

Dost  thou  desire  her  foully,  for  those  things 

That  make  her  good  ?    O,  let  her  brother  live ! 

Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority, 

When  judges  steal  themselves.  What !  do  I  love  her, 

That  I  desire  to  hear  her  speak  again. 

And  feast  upon  her  eyes  ?  What  is't  I  dream  on  ? 

0  cunning  enemy,  that,  to  catch  a  saint, 

With  saints  dost  bait  thy  hook  !  Most  dangerous 
Is  that  temptation,  that  doth  goad  us  on 
To  sin  in  loving  virtue.     Never  could  the  strumpet, 
With  all  her  double  vigour,  art,  and  nature. 
Once  stir  my  temper ;  but  this  virtuous  maid 
Subdues  me  quite. — Ever,  till  now. 
When  men  were  fond,  I  smil'd,  and  wonder  d  how"^ ! 

{Exit. 

Scene  III.     A  Boom  in  a  Prison, 

Enter  Duke,  habited  like  a  Friar,  and  Provost. 

Duke.  Hail  to  you.  Provost !  so,  I  think  you  are. 
Prov.  I  am  the  provost:  What's  your  will,  good 

friar  ? 
Duke.  Bound  by  my  charity,  and  my  bless'd  order, 

1  come  to  visit  the  afflicted  spirits 

Here  in  the  prison :  do  me  the  common  right 
To  let  me  see  them ;  and  to  make  me  know 
The  nature  of  their  crimes,  that  I  may  minister 
To  them  accordingly. 

Prov.  I  would  do  more  than  that,  if  more  were 
needful. 

served  the  more  to  inflame.  The  desecration  of  edifices  devoted 
to  religion,  by  converting  them  to  the  most  abject  purposes  of 
nature,  was  an  eastern  method  of  expressing  contempt.     Seo 

2  Kings  X.  27. 

**  Dr.  Johnson  thinks  the  second  act  should  end  here. 
I.  z 
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Enter  Juliet. 

Look,  here  comes  one ;  a  gentlewoman  of  mine, 
Who  falling  in  the  flames*  of  her  own  youth, 
Hath  blister'd  her  report :  She  is  ^vith  child : 
And  he  that  got  it,  scntenc'd  :  a  young  man 
More  fit  to  do  another  such  offence, 
Than  die  for  this. 

Duke.  Wlien  must  he  die  ? 

Prot.  As  I  do  think,  to-morrow. — 
I  have  provided  for  you ;  stay  a  while,  Q7\>  Juliet. 
And  you  shall  be  conducted. 

Duke,  Repent  you,  fair  one,  of  the  sin  you  carry  ? 

Juliet,  I  do ;  and  bear  the  shame  most  patiently. 

Duke,  I'll  teach  70a  how  joo  shall  arraign  your 
conscience, 
And  try  your  penitence,  if  it  be  sound, 
Or  hollowly  put  on. 

JtdieL  m  gladly  learn. 

Duke,  Love  you  the  man  that  wrong'd  you  ? 

JuiieL  Yes,  as  I  love  the  woman  that  TVTong'd  him. 

Duht,  So  then,  it  seems,  your  most  offenceful  act 
Was  mutuaUy  committed  ? 

JulieL  Mutually. 

Duk^  Then  was  your  sin  of  heavier  kind  than  his. 

JulieL  I  do  confess  it,  and  repent  it,  father. 

Duke,  Tis  meet  so,  daughter :  But  lest'  you  do 
repent. 
As  that  the  sin  hath  brought  you  to  this  shame, — 
Which  sorrow  is  always  toward  ourselves,  not  heaven ; 
Showing,  we'd  not  spare*  heaven  as  we  love  it, 

'  The  folk)  reads/ovc*.  Dsveiuuit  made  the  alteration,  whi(  h 
WarburtoD  also  proposed,  not  knowing  that  he  had  been  anti- 
cipated. 

'  The  folio  haa  Uati,  bat  this  i«  the  way  in  which  lut  waa 
mostly  sjielt. 

'  This  passage  appears  to  me  corrupt     At  any  rate  we  must 
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But  as  we  stand  in  fear, — 

Juliet.  I  do  repent  me,  as  it  is  an  evil ; 
And  take  the  shame  with  joy. 

Duke.  There  rest*. 

Your  partner,  as  I  hear,  must  die  to-morrow, 
And  I  am  going  with  instruction  to  him. — 
Grace  go  with  you  !    Benedicite  !  \_Exit. 

Juliet.  Must  die  to-morrow!    O,  injurious  law^. 
That  respites  me  a  life,  whose  very  comfort 
Is  still  a  dying  horror  ! 

Prov.  'Tis  pity  of  him.     ^Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.     A  Room  in  Angelo's  House. 

Enter  Angelo. 

Ang.  When  I  would  pray  and  think,  I  think  and 
pray 
To  several  subjects  :  heaven  hath  my  empty  words ; 
Whilst  my  invention^,  hearing  not  my  tongue,^ 
Anchors  on  Isabel :  Heaven  in  my  mouth. 
As  if  I  did  but  only  chew  his  name ; 
And  in  my  heart,  the  strong  and  swelling  evil 
Of  my  conception  -.  The  state,  whereon  I  studied. 
Is  like  a  good  thing,  being  often  read, 

conceive  a  violent  ellipsis,  and  understand  "  we'd  not  spare  to 
offend  heaven."     But  I  think  we  should  read 

Showing  we'd  not  appease  heav'n  as  we  love  it. 
The  corrector  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  would  substitute  serve. 

*  i.  e.  keep  yourself  in  this  frame  of  mind. 

*  The  old  copies  have  "  0  injurious  love.'*  The  reading  in  the 
text  is  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  ;  the  words  kaoe  and  love  were 
easily  confounded. 

'  Invention  for  imagination.    So  in  Shakespeare's  103d  Sonnet : 
"  a  face, 
That  overgoes  my  blunt  invention  quite." 
And  in  K.  Henry  V, 

"  0  for  a  muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  oi  invention,'* 
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Grown  sear  d*  and  tedious ;  yea,  my  gravity, 
Wherein  (let  no  man  hear  me)  I  take  pride. 
Could  I,  with  boot',  change  for  an  idle  plume 
Which  the  air  beats  for  vain.     O  place  !  O  form  ! 
How  often  dost  thou  with  thy  case,  thy  habit. 
Wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  tie  the  wiser  souls 
To  thy  false  seeming^  I    Blood,  thou  art  blood  I 
Let's  write  good  angel  on  the  deril's  horn, 
'Tis  not  the  devil's  crest*. 

StUer  Senraat. 
How  na^  \  who's  there  ? 

8trv.  .  One  Isabel,  a  sister, 

Dedict  aooeM  to  you. 

Ang,  Teach  her  the  way.   \JExit  Serv. 

O  heavens! 

Why  does  my  blood  thus  muster  to  my  heart ; 
Making  both  it  unable  for  itself. 
And  dispossessing  all  the  other  parts 
Of  necessary  fitness  ? 

So  play  the  foolish  throngs  with  one  that  swoons  ; 
Come  all  to  help  him,  and  so  stop  the  air 
By  which  he  should  revive  :  and  even  so 
The  general^,  subject  to  a  well-wish'd  king, 

*  M<Mt  oopias  of  the  finifbUorMd/«iifdL    It  ii  oometdl  in 
Lord  EUcman*!  ocny  to  ttard,  which  \m  uodoabitdlj  the  tnw 


word,  in  the  Moee  d^/UU,  < 

I  Jadiekmely  diitfiig«Uiei  the  different  operations 


of  hi^  place  imoadifhraBtnifaida.    Fools  aie  Malted,  and  wise 
Thoae 


aDiDed.  Thoae  who  cannot  Jndge  hut  by  the  eye  are  easily 
awed  by  qilandoiir;  those  who  coiMlder  mm  as  well  as  conditiona, 
are  eadly  persuaded  to  lore  the  appearance  of  virtne  dignified 
with  power.  Makne  inserts  stiff  in  this  line,  and  reads, 
«  Blood  thoa  $tiU  art  blood." 
*  **  Though  w  ahonid  write  good  mgd  on  the  dcrirs  horn,  it 
will  not  clumge  Ua  natnrei  ao  aa  to  give  him  a  right  to  wear  that 
crest"  This  erplanaHon  by  ^f^****  is  confirmed  by  a  pa.<wage 
in  Lyly's  Midas,  **  MelanchflMy !  ia  melancholy  a  word  for  barber's 
mouth  ?  Thou  shooldst  say  heavy,  dull,  and  doltish ;  melancholy 
is  the  crest  of  courtien.'* 
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Quit  their  own  part,  and  in  obsequious  fondness 
Crowd  to  his  presence,  where  their  untaught  love 
Must  needs  appear  offence. 

Enter  Isabella. 
How  now,  fair  maid  ? 

Isab  I  am  come  to  know  your  pleasure. 

Ang.  That  you  might  know  it,  would  much  better 
please  me, 
Than  to  demand  what  'tis.    Your  brother  cannot  live. 

Isab.  Even  so  ? — Heaven  keep  your  honour ! 

\_Itetiring. 

Ang,  Yet  may  he  live  awhile ;  and  it  may  be, 
As  long  as  you,  or  I :  Yet  he  must  die. 

Isab.  Under  your  sentence  ? 

Ang.  Yea. 

Isab.  When,  I  beseech  you  ?  that  in  his  reprieve, 
Longer,  or  shorter,  he  may  be  so  fitted, 
That  his  soul  sicken  not. 

Ang.  Ha !  Fye,  these  filthy  vices !  It  were  as  good 
To  pardon  him,  that  hath  from  nature  stolen 
A  man  already  made,  as  to  remit 
Their  saucy  sweetness,  that  do  coin  heaven's  image 
In  stamps  that  are  forbid :  'tis  all  as  easy 
Falsely  to  take  away  a  life  true  made, 
As  to  put  mettle  in  restrained  means, 
To  make  a  false  one^. 

Isab.  'Tis  set  doAvn  so  in  heaven,  but  not  in  earth. 

Ang.  Say  you  so  ?  then  I  shall  pose  you  quickly. 

"  The  general,  i.  e.  the  pec^le  or  midtiticde  subject  to  a  king. 
So,  in  Hamlet :  "  the  play  pleased  not  the  million ;  'twas  caviare 
to  the  general."  It  is  supposed  that  Shakespeare,  in  this  passage 
and  in  one  before  (Act  i.  Sc.  2),  intended  to  flatter  the  unkingly 
weakness  of  James  I.,  which  made  him  so  impatient  of  the  crowds 
which  flocked  to  see  him,  at  his  first  coming,  that  ho  restrained 
them  by  a  proclamation. 

'  The  thought  is  simply,  that  murder  is  as  easy  as  fornication ; 
and  the  inference  which  Angelo  would  draw  is,  that  it  is  as  im- 
proper to  pardon  the  latter  as  the  former. 
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Which  had  you  rather,  That  the  most  just  law 
Now  took  your  brother's  life ;  or,  to  redeem  him, 
Give  up  your  body  to  such  sweet  uncleanness, 
As  she  that  he  hath  stain  d  ? 

Imb,  Sir,  believe  this, 

I  had  rather  give  my  body  than  my  sotd". 

Ang.  1  talk  not  of  your  soul :  Our  compell'd  sins 
Stand  more  for  number  than  accompt^. 

Imb.  How  say  you  7 

Ang,  Nay,  Fll  not  warrant  that ;  for  I  can  tpeak 
Against  the  thing  I  say.     Answer  to  this ; — 
I,  now  the  Toioe  of  the  recorded  law, 
Pronoance  a  teatence  on  yoor  brothel's  life : 
Might  there  not  be  a  charity  in  sin, 
To  save  this  brother^s  life  f 

Itab,  Please  jron  to  do't, 

I'll  take  it  as  a  peril  to  my  soul : 
It  is  no  sin  at  all,  but  charity. 

Ang.  Pleas'd  you  to  do't,  at  peril  of  your  jmuiI, 
Were  equal  poise  of  sin  and  charity. 

Itab,  That  I  do  beg  his  life,  if  it  be  sin. 
Heaven,  let  me  bear  it !  you  granting  of  my  suit, 
If  that  be  sin,  I'll  make  it  my  mom  prayer 
To  have  it  added  to  the  faults  of  mine, 
And  nothing  of  your  answer. 

Ang.  Nay,  but  hear  me  : 

Your  sense  pursues  not  mine :  either  you  are  ignorant, 
Or  seem  so,  craftily *° ;  and  that's  not  good. 

Imxb.  Let  me  be  ignorant,  and  in  nothing  good. 
But  graciously  to  know  I  am  no  better. 

'  Isabel  appears  to  use  tiM  wofds  **  give  my  body/'  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense  to  Angelo.  HcrmMninf  appears  to  be,  "I  had  rather 
die  than  forfeit  mj  eternal  hi4>pinMa  t^  the  proatitation  of  my 


•  L  e.  actions  that  we  are  compelled  to,  however  numeroua,  are 
not  imputed  to  us  bj  heaven  as  crimes. 

'°  Tlie  old  copy  has  eraftjf^  an  evident  error. 
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Ang.  Thus  wisdom  wishes  to  appear  most  bright, 
When  it  doth  tax  itself :  as  these  black  masks  ^^ 
Proclaim  an  enshield  ^^  beauty  ten  times  louder 
Than  beauty  could  displayed. — But  mark  me ; 
To  be  received  plain,  I'll  speak  more  gross  : 
Your  brother  is  to  die. 

Imh.  So. 

Ang.  And  his  offence  is  so,  as  it  appears 
Accountant  to  the  law  upon  that  pain. 

Isah.  True. 

Ang.  Admit  no  other  way  to  save  his  life, 
(As  I  subscribe  not  that,  nor  any  other, 
But  in  the  loss  of  question ^^),  that  you,  his  sister, 
Finding  yourself  desir'd  of  such  a  person, 
Whose  credit  with  the  judge,  or  own  great  place. 
Could  fetch  your  brother  from  the  manacles 
Of  the  all-binding^*  law;  and  that  there  were 
No  earthly  mean  to  save  him,  but  that  either 
You  must  lay  down  the  treasures  of  your  body 
To  this  supposed,  or  else  to  let  him  suffer ; 
What  would  you  do  ? 

Isah.  As  much  for  my  poor  brother,  as  myself : 
That  is,  Were  I  under  the  terms  of  death, 

'  ^  The  masks  worn  by  female  spectators  of  the  play  are  here 
probably  meant ;  these  may  be  a  misprint  for  those.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  we  have  a  passage  of  similar  im- 
port: 

"  These  happy  masks  that  kiss  fair  ladies'  brows, 
Being  black,  put  us  in  mind  they  hide  the  fair." 

'^  enshield,  i.  e.  enshielded,  covered. 

^^  This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copy.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  Shakespeare  meant  by  loss  of  question  the  casus  quoes- 
tionis  of  the  logicians.  This  is  the  suggestion  of  an  ingenious 
correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  vi.  p,  217.  I  find  it, 
however,  altered  in  my  corrected  copy  of  the  second  folio  to 
"  loose  of  question,"  the  meaning  would  then  be,  "  in  the  looseness 
of  conversation." 

'*  The  old  copy  has  all-building  law;  the  necessary  coniection 
was  made  by  Theobald.  "  The  manacles  of  the  all-building  law" 
is  surely  not  consequential. 
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The  impression  of  keen  whips  I'd  wear  as  rubies, 
And  strip  myself  to  death,  as  to  a  bed 
That  longing  I've**  been  sick  for,  ere  I'd  yield 
MjT  bodj  up  to  shame. 

Amg,  Then  must  your  brother  die. 

/m6.  And  'twere  the  cheaper  way. 
Better  it  were,  a  brother  died  at  once, 
Thm  that  a  niter,  by  redeeming  him. 
Should  die  forever. 

An^.  Were  not  yon  then  ai  crael  at  the  lentence 
That  you  have  ilander^d  so  7 

Imih,  Ignomy'^  in  ransom,  and  free  pardon, 
Are  of  two  housa :  lawful  mercy  ia 
Nothing  akin  to  fDcd  redemptioo. 

iliy.  Yooieem'dorktetomakethekwatyfant; 
And  rather  proved  the  itiding  of  your  brother 
A  merriment  than  a  rioe. 

Imh.  O  pardon  me,  my  lord ;  it  ofi  falls  out. 
To  have  what  we  would  have,  we  speak  not  what  we 


I  eomediing  do  excuse  the  thing  I  hate. 
For  htt  advantage  that  I  dearly  k>ve. 

Ang,  We  are  all  frail 

lath*  Else  let  my  brother  die. 

If  not  a  feodary,  but  only  he. 
Owe,  and  succeed  this  weakness'^ 


»  IitiioiiBUMoldoo|yy,whkhrMidtBMnlyA«» 

•«  Jfrnw^  L  t.  itmrnimg,  which  it  Um  nadiag  of  tht  Moond 


^  "Ifnota/teikrKbatoolj 
Ow«  «Dd  laooetd  dUf 

m  tht  wwd/Swrfby  far  a  coafcdimH^  iworislii,  in 
AciiiLScS.  Toom  it  to  0M|  lt^o«KM,tiMito 
ittoyUbw.  ThewordfUtittabtCitaltdfartheold  read- 
ing %,  on  tht  tathoritj  of  m  M8.  ootnctioB,  ftNmd  bj  Mr.  Collier, 
in  a  copy  of  the  firnt  folio.  The  meaning  of  the  pttttge  will  then 
be,  '^  If  we  are  not  all  frail,  if  mj  brother  luiTt  no  companion 
holding  bv  tht  ttmt  ttnortof  fri^^;  bat  ht  aloot  potaett  and 
follow  thii  wetkamL  Itt  Um  die.** 
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Ang.  Nay,  women  are  frail  too. 

Isah.  Ay,  as  the  glasses  where  they  view  themselves; 
Which  are  as  easy  broke  as  they  make  forms. 
Women  ! — Help  heaven  !  men  their  creation  mar 
In  profiting  by  them  ^^.   "  Nay,  call  us  ten  times  frail; 
For  we  are  soft  as  our  complexions  are, 
And  credulous  to  false  prints. 

Aug.  I  think  it  well : 

And  from  this  testimony  of  your  own  sex, 
(Since,  I  suppose,  we  are  made  to  be  no  stronger 
Than  faults  may  shake  our  frames)  let  me  be  bold ; — 
I  do  arrest  your  words ;  Be  that  you  are. 
That  is,  a  woman ;  if  you  be  more,  you're  none ; 
If  you  be  one  (as  you  are  well  express'd 
By  all  external  warrants),  show  it  now. 
By  putting  on  the  destin  d  livery. 

Imh.  I  have  no  tongue  but  one :  gentle  my  lord, 
Let  me  entreat  you  speak  the  former  language. 

Ang.  Plainly  conceive,  I  love  you. 

hah.  My  brother  did  love  Juliet;  and  you  tell  me. 
That  he  shall  die  for  it. 

Ang.  He  shall  not,  Isabel,  if  you  give  me  love. 

Isah.  I  know,  your  virtue  hath  a  license  in  t. 
Which  seems  a  little  fouler  than  it  is. 
To  pluck  on  others  ^9. 

Ang.  Believe  me,  on  mine  honour, 

My  words  express  my  purpose. 

Isah.  Ha !  little  honour  to  be  much  believ  d. 
And  most  pernicious  purpose  ! — Seeming,  seem- 
ing2o  }_ 

I  will  proclaim  thee,  Angelo ;  look  fort : 

'^  The  meaning  appears  to  be,  that  "  men  debase  their  natures 
by  taking  advantage  of  women's  weakness."  She  therefore  calls 
on  Heaven  to  assist  them. 

'^  i.  e.  "  your  virtue  assumes  an  air  of  licenHousness,  which  is 
not  natural  to  you,  on  purpose  to  try  me." 

'**  Seeming  is  hypocrisy. 
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Sign  me  a  present  pardon  for  my  brother, 

Or,  with  an  outstretch'd  throat,  I'll  tell  the  world 

Aloud,  what  man  thou  art. 

An^.  Who  will  believe  thee,  Isabel  ? 

]Vf  y  unaoird  name,  the  austereness  of  my  life, 
My  Toocfa  agmiiiat  you,  and  my  place  i'  the  itate, 
Will  80  your  accusation  o^^rweigh. 
That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report, 
And  smell  of  calumny.     I  have  begun  ; 
And  now  I  give  my  sensual  race  the  rein : 
Fit  thy  consent  to  my  sharp  appetite ; 
Lay  by  all  nicety,  and  prolixious  blushes*'. 
That  banish  what  they  sue  for ;  redeem  thy  brother 
By  yielding  up  thy  body  to  my  will ; 
Or  else  he  must  not  only  die  the  death**, 
But  thy  unkindneas  shall  his  death  draw  out 
To  lingering  suflerance.    Answer  me  to-morrow, 
Or,  by  the  affection  that  now  guides  me  most, 
I'll  prore  a  tyrant  to  him  :  As  for  you. 
Say  what  you  can,  my  false  o'erweighs  your  true. 

Itab.  To  whom  should  I  complain?  Did  I  tell  this, 
Who  would  believe  me  ?  O  perilous  mouths  ! 
That  bear  in  them  one  and  the  self-same  tongue. 
Either  of  condemnation  or  approof ! 
Bidding  the  law  make  court'sy  to  their  will ; 
Hooking  both  right  and  wrong  to  the  appetite, 
To  follow  as  it  draws  !   I'll  to  my  brother  : 
Though  he  hath  fallen  by  prorapture"  of  the  blood. 
Yet  hath  he  in  him  such  a  mind  of  honour, 
That  had  he  twenty  heads  to  tender  down 

**  i^ti£nw«  iliuAe*  mean  what  MilUm  hM  elcgsaUj  called— 
"  Sweet  relncUnt  dtia^.** 

"  The  death.  Tbh  phnae  Menu  originjilly  to  hare  been  a 
mistaken  translation  ot  tba  French  La  mart.  Chaucer  um*  it 
fkwBentlj-,  and  it  it  oonuBon  to  all  writen  of  Shakespeare's  age 

"  Promptmrtf  i.  e.  temptaHem,  itutt^utitm. 
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On  twenty  bloody  blocks,  he'd  yield  them  up, 

Before  his  sister  should  her  body  stoop 

To  such  abhorr  d  pollution. 

Then,  Isabel,  live  chaste,  and,  brother,  die : 

More  than  our  brother  is  our  chastity. 

I'll  tell  him  yet  of  Angelo's  request, 

And  fit  his  mind  to  death,  for  his  soul's  rest.    \^Exit 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I.     A  Boom  in  the  Prison. 

Enter  Duke,  Claudio,  and  Provost. 

Duke. 
|0,  then  you  hope  of  pardon  from  lord  Angelo? 
Claud.  The  miserable  have  no  other  me- 
dicine. 
But  only  hope : 
I  have  hope  to  live,  and  am  prepar'd  to  die. 

Duke.  Be  absolute  for  death ;  either  death  or  life, 
Shall  thereby  be  the  sweeter.  Reason  thus  with  life, — 
If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 
That  none  but  fools  would  keep  :  a  breath  thou  art, 
(Servile  to  all  the  skiey  influences). 
That  dost  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep'st^, 
Hourly  afflict.     Merely,  thou  art  death's  fool ; 
For  him  thou  labour' st  by  thy  flight  to  shun. 
And  yet  runn'st  toward  him  still :  Thou  art  not  noble  ; 
For  all  the  accommodations  that  thou  bear  st. 
Are  nurs'd  by  baseness  ^ :  Thou  art  by  no  means  valiant ; 

^  Keep'st,  i.  e.  dweUest.     So,  in  Henry  IV.  Part  i : 
"  'Twas  where  the  madcap  duke  his  uncle  kept.'' 

'  Upon  this  passage  Johnson  observes  "  that  a  minute  analysis 
of  life  at  once  destroys  that  splendour  which  dazzles  the  imagina- 
tion. Whatever  grandeur  can  display,  or  luxury  enjoy,  is  pro- 
cured by  baseness,  by  offices  of  which  the  mind  shrinks  from  the 
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For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork 
Of  a  poor  worm* :  Thy  best  of  rest  it  aleep» 
And  that  thou  oft  proTok'st ;  yet  grossly  leai'st 
Thy  death,  which  is  no  more.     Thou  art  not  tli} 
For  thou  exist'st  on  many  a  thousand  grains 
That  issue  out  of  dust :  Happy  thou  art  not ; 
For  what  tboa  hast  not,  still  thou  striv'st  to  get ; 
And  what  tlioa  hast,  finget'st :  Thou  art  not  certain  ; 
For  thy  oomplexion  shifts  to  strange  affects', 
After  the  moon :  If  Uioo  art  rich,  thoa  art  poor ; 
For,  like  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingots  bows, 
Thou  bear^st  thy  heaTy  riches  bat  a  journey. 
And  death  onloads  thee :  Friend  hast  thoa  none ; 
For  thine  own  bowels^  whidi  do  call  tfaee  dn^ 
The  mere  effniion  of  dqr  proper  lofaM^ 
Do  GOfM  tfM  goati  Mrp^^  and  the  rheam, 
For  ending  tliae  no  aooner:  Thou  hast  nor  youth, 

nor  age; 
But,  as  it  were,  an  after-dinnei's  sleep. 
Dreaming  on  both^ ;  for  all  thy  blessed  youth 
Becomeo  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 

fioalllilsHBB,  in  Um  ddkadts  of  tbt  tsbk  nuj  U  traced 
back  to  tht  thamJAm  sad  tht  di^^hni,  afl  nugiriiuMWt  <f  build - 
lag  was  hswa  IhNB  tlM  oasny,  sad  all  Um  pooip  «f  ooMSMBt  frooi 
among  tbs  dsBipt  sad  dstfaMM  of  Um  ndnii'' 

*  ITarmtenrtibraajawiiiaff  thingoTMnwUL   Shakafpeare 
adoBiB  ttM  ToilgBr  «ror,  that  a  owpoBt  woaada  ihA  hk  tmmm, 
aadtkatUstoocMteybrML    la  old  tapartiks  and  1 1  lllliit 
tlM  loagaoB  of  SHporti  and  diagoao  alwsjn  appoar  bmsd  Ibm 
tha  poiat  of  an  arrow. 

*  Tka  old  oopj  iMds  tfftela.    Wo  read  •ffeet$,  I  e.  afllKtfons, 
ofthaaiad.    SoaHaadaL  AotiiL  Bc4. 


^  TUsMssqaWlifyfaBSgiBad.  WhaBwaareToatig.webvwj 
oaiMivw  la  nonag  aeaaBia  Mr  laoeaoaiBg  uom^  saa  sws  tao 
gratificatioaa  tiiat  an  boian  «•!  wban  wo  an  old,  wa  amaae  the 

languor  of  age  with  the  recollection  of  jouthful  pleworeo  or  per- 
formanoes;  so  that  our  life,  of  which  do  part  la  filled  with  the 
bosineM  of  the  present  time,  resemblea  onr  dreama  after  diaaer, 
when  the  events  of  the  morning  are  mingled  with  the  dodgni 
of  the  evening. 


I 
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Of  palsied  eld^;  and  when  thou  art  old,  and  rich, 
Thou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor  beauty. 
To  make  thy  riches  pleasant.     What's  yet  in  this 
That  bears  the  name  of  life  ?  Yet  in  this  life 
Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths ;  yet  death  we  fear, 
That  makes  these  odds  all  even. 

Claud.  I  humbly  thank  you. 

To  sue  to  live,  I  find,  I  seek  to  die : 
And  seeking  death,  find  life :  Let  it  come  on. 

Isab.   {_Without.']  What,  ho!    Peace  here;   grace 
and  good  company ! 

Prov.  Who's  there  ?  come  in ;  the  wish  deserves  a 
welcome. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Duke.  Dear  sir,  ere  long  I'll  visit  you  again. 
Claud.  Most  holy  sir,  I  thank  you. 
Isab.  My  business  is  a  word  or  two  with  Claudio. 
Prov.  And  very  welcome.     Look,  signior,  here's 

your  sister. 
Duke.  Provost,  a  word  with  you. 
Prov.  As  many  as  you  please. 

Duke.  Bring  me  to  hear  them  speak,  where  I  may 

be  conceal'd^.       [Exeunt  Duke  and  Provost. 
Claud.  Now,  sister,  what's  the  comfort  ? 
Isab.  Why,  as  all  comforts  are ;   most  good,  most 

good  indeed : 
Lord  Angelo,  having  affairs  to  heaven, 

*  Old  age.  In  youth,  which  is  or  ought  to  be  the  happiest  time, 
man  commonly  wants  means  to  obtain  what  he  could  enjoy,  he  is 
dependent  on  palsied  eld;  must  beg  alms  from  the  coffers  of  hoary 
avarice ;  and  being  very  niggardly  supplied,  becomes  as  aged,  looks 
like  an  old  man  on  happiness  beyond  his  reach.  And  when  he 
is  old  and  rich,  when  he  has  wealth  enough  for  the  purchase  of 
all  that  formerly  excited  his  desires,  he  has  no  longer  the  powers 
of  enjoyment. 

^  The  first  folio  reads  "  Bring  them  to  hear  me  speak,  &c."  the 
second  fblip  reads  "  bring  them  to  speak."  The  emendation  is  by 
Steevens. 
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Intends  you  for  his  swift  ambaaidor. 
Where  you  shall  be  an  ereriaatiiig  leiger^^: 
Therefore  your  best  appointment  make  with  speed  : 
To-morrow  you  set  on. 

CUumL  Is  there  no  remedy  7 

ImL  None,  bat  soch  lemedy,  at  to  mtb  a  head, 
To  deafe  a  heatt  in  twain. 

Gamd.  But  is  there  any  ? 

Imb,  Yei|  brother,  you  may  lire ; 
There  is  a  derilish  mercy  in  the  judge, 
If  yoall  implore  it,  that  will  free  your  life. 
Bat  fetter  yoa  tiU  death. 

(Jmd,  Perpetoaldoranoef 

/aaft.  Ay,  joit ;  perpetual  durance ;  a  reatiaint, 
Thoo^  all  Oi%  worid'a  Taetidity  you  had, 
To  a  determined  aoope**. 

Ctamd.  But  in  what  nature  ? 

Itab.  In  such  a  one  as  (you  consenting  to't) 
Would  bark  your  honoor  from  that  tronk  you  boar, 
And  leate  yoa  naked". 

ObndL  Let  me  know  the  point. 

hob.  O,  I  do  fear  thee,  Claudio ;  and  I  quake, 
Lest  thou  a  feverous  life  should'st  entertain, 
And  six  or  seren  winters  more  respect 
Than  a  perpetual  honour.     Dai^st  thou  die  f 
The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehemioo ; 
And  the  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon, 
In  corporal  mfleranoe  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies'*. 

>•  A  liyr  b  •  ruUmt 

Th  m  ^dmmimti  mmm.    A  ooaiMaMBCof  tov  ndad  to  one 


A.  WKitpktr,  ftvoi  ttrippiag  trMS  of  tfMir  lari. 

**  And1ktp9orimtb,ke,    TUs  bMstiAd  pMnge  it  in  aU  oar 

mfaida  and  meoioriM,  bat  it  mott  freqacnUj  itaiidt  in  qooCstion 

detsdicd  from  the  antecedent  line :— "  The  tenae  of  death  i«  moet 
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Claud.  Why  give  you  me  this  shame  ? 

Think  you  I  can  a  resolution  fetch 
From  flowery  tenderness  ?  If  I  must  die, 
I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride, 
And  hug  it  in  mine  arms. 

Isab.  There  spake  my  brother ;  there  my  father's 
grave 
Did  utter  forth  a  voice  !  Yes,  thou  must  die  : 
Thou  art  too  noble  to  conserve  a  life 
In  base  appliances.  This  outward-sainted  deputy, — 
Whose  settled  visage  and  deliberate  word 
Nips  youth  i'  the  head,  and  follies  doth  emmew  ^\ 
As  falcon  doth  the  fowl, — is  yet  a  devil ; 
His  filth  within  being  cast,  he  would  appear 
A  pond  as  deep  as  hell. 

Claud.  The  primzie^^  Angelo? 

Isab.  O,  'tis  the  cunning  livery  of  hell, 
The  damned'st  body  to  invest  and  cover 
In  primzie  guards ^^!     Dost  thou  think,  Claudio, 

in  apprehension,'*  without  which  it  is  liable  to  an  opposite  con- 
struction. The  meaning  is : — "  Death  is  less  painful  in  itself  than 
the  fear  of  it.  The  mental  apprehension,  not  the  corporal  siif- 
fering,  is  the  chief  sense ;  the  giant  when  he  dies  feels  no  greater 
pain  than  the  beetle?"  The  natural  history  of  the  passage,  as 
Mr.  Hiinter  observes,  taken  in  either  sense  is  incorrect. 

'*  "In  whose  presence  the  follies  of  youth  are  afraid  to  show 
themselves,  as  the  fowl  is  afraid  to  flutter  while  the  falcon  hovers 
over  it."  To  emmew  is  a  term  in  Falconry,  signifying  to  restrain, 
to  keep  in  a  mew  or  cage  either  by  force  or  terror. 

'5  The  folio  1623  reads  '' The  prenzie  Angelo?"  and  "In 
prenzie  guards."  The  folio  1632  has  substituted /jrmceZy,  which 
has  been  followed  in  subsequent  editions.  Princely  dress,  is  surely 
not  "  the  cunning  livery  of  Hell,"  Precise,  suggested  by  Tieck 
and  adopted  by  Mr.  Knight,  spoils  the  metre.  Primzie,  for  stiff, 
formal,  demure,  is  used  by  Burns,  and  there  is  an  old  proverb,  "  A 
primzie  damsel  makes  a  laidlie  dame."  Prim  is  spelt  prin  in  a 
poem  by  Fletcher : — 

"  He  looks  as  gaunt  and  prin,  as  he  that  spent 
A  tedious  twelve  years  in  an  eager  lent." 

**  Gttards  are  facings}  and  here  stands,  by  synecdoche,  for 
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If  I  wotild  yield  him  my  vifginity, 
Thou  might'st  be  freed. 

damL  O,  heaveitt !  it  cannot  be. 

/m6.  Ya^  he  would  give  it  tbee,  from  this  rank 


So  to  offend  him  still  »^:  This  night's  the 
That  I  should  do  what  I  abhor  to  name, 
Or  dse  thou  dim  to-monow. 

damiL  Thou  shalt  not  dot. 

ImMb,  O !  were  it  but  m  j  life, 
I'd  throw  it  down  for  your  delifcmioe 
As  frankly  as  a  pin. 

OlmtL  Thanks,  dear  Isabel 

/seft.  Be  reedy,  Qandio,  for  yoor  death  to-morrow. 

datd.  Yes.— Has  he  aifectioos  in  him, 
Thai  thtts  can  make  him  bite  the  law  by  the  noee, 
When  he  woold  foroe  it**?  Sore  it  is  no  sin ; 
Or  of  the  deedly  tmn  it  is  the  least 

AeA.  WUchiidiekestr 

CtamL  If  it  wero  damnable,  he,  being  so  wke, 
Why,  would  he  for  the  momentary  trick, 
Be  peidurably  fin'd  ?-^  Isabel ! 

Imk  What  says  my  brother? 

OSswi  Death  is  a  fearful  thing. 

/aaft.  And  ahamed  life  a  hateftiL 

CiamL  At,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 
To  lie  hi  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot : 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 


8m  note  oa  K.  Hemj  lY.  Part  L  Act  It.  8r   i 
OoOtar^  oomettd  iolio  woaU  ntalitato  #riiri/y 
AmIis  M  ▼ioi8««B^  ivmM  cwtaiBtyBot  hs?a  ariii'/ 
•^L*.  «#Vw  Hb  Iftw  rf  ay  iniiisfltln  ttJi  ot 
might  ymM  ia  riiiilig  wiA  wfcy. 

"  *  Hm  At  paMioM  that  ia^il  Ub  totraamsitiie 
rwjmamBBt  that  ba  to  aafMdaf  H  Sgilsit  tAtnt  8urdy  then 
H  caaaot  he  a  ifai  ao  TCfy  hdatama,  rfaea  iafiiiN  who  i«  f^  wi«o. 
will  Tentnra  it? 
^ature  in  the  condoet  of  < 
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A  kneaded  clod ;  and  the  delighted  ^9  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice^°; 
To  be  imprison'd  in  the  viewless  winds, 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world ;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those,  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts 
Imagine  howling  ! — ^'tis  too  horrible  ! 
The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life. 
That  age,  ache,  penury-^,  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

Isab.  Alas  !  alas  ! 

Claud.  Sweet  sister,  let  me  live. 

What  sin  you  do  to  save  a  brother's  life, 
Nature  dispenses  with  the  deed  so  far, 
That  it  becomes  a  virtue. 

Imh.  O,  you  beast ! 

O,  faithless  coward !  O,  dishonest  wretch ! 
Wilt  thou  be  made  a  man  out  of  my  vice  ? 
Is't  not  a  kind  of  incest,  to  take  life 

'^  Delighted  is  occasionally  used  by  Shakespeare  for  delighting^ 
or  causing  delight ;  delighted  in.     So,  in  Othello,  Act  ii.  Sc.  3 : 

"  If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack." 
And  Cymbeline,  Act  v.  Sc.  4 : 

"  Whom  best  I  love,  I  cross,  to  make  my  gift 
The  more  delayed,  delighted." 
The  delighting  spirit  and  the  fiery  bath,  are  a  parallel  antithesis 
to  sensible  warm  motion  and  kneaded  clod.    See  this  passage  amply 
discussed  in  N6tes  and  Queries,  vol.  ii.  pp.  113,  139,  200,  250, 
329. 

'^  Jonson,  in  his  Catiline,  Act  ii.  Sc.  4,  has  a  similar  expres- 
sion : — "  We're  spirits  bound  in  ribs  of  ice."  Shakespeare  returns 
to  the  various  destinations  of  the  disembodied  spirit,  in  that  pa- 
thetic speech  of  Othello-  in  the  fifth  Act.  Milton  seems  to  have 
had  Shakespeare  before  him  when  he  wrote  the  second  book  of 
Paradise  Lost,"  v.  595—603. 

^'  The  fiirst  folio  has  perjury.  It  was  corrected  to  penury  in 
the  second. 

I.  A  A 
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From  thine  own  sister's  shame?  What  should  I  think  ? 
Heaven  shield,  my  mother  play'd  my  father  fmir, 
For  such  a  warped  slip  of  wildemeai** 
Ne'er  tasu'd  from  his  blood.     Take  my  defiance  : 
Die ;  perish  !  might  but  my  bending  down 
Reprieve  thee  from  thy  fate,  it  should  proceed : 
m  prmy  a  thousand  prayers  for  thy  death. 
No  word  to  HiTe  thee. 

ClamtL  Nay,  hear  me,  iMbeL 

Imb.  O,  fye,  ^fye! 

Thy  nn't  not  aoddental,  but  a  trade<> : 
Merey  to  thee  would  prove  itaelf  a  bawd  : 
Tk  beet  that  thou  diest  quickly.  IGoino. 

CUmd,  O  hear  mc,  laabelia  ! 

J20-€Mfcr  Duke. 

/>Hle.  VoQchMfe  a  word,  yoangeiater,  bnleoeword. 

Itab,  Whet  it  your  will  ? 

Dmise,  BIi|^t  you  dispenie  with  your  leisure,  I  would 
by  and  by  have  some  speech  with  you :  the  setirfM- 
tion  I  would  require,  is  likewise  your  owd  beneAt* 

Imb,  I  have  no  superfluotis  leisure ;  my  stay  most 
be  atolco  out  of  other  affairs ;  but  I  will  attend  yoti  n 
while. 

Dmkt,  [7*0  CLAin>ioi,  amde,"]  Son,  I  have  overheard 
what  hath  past  between  you  and  your  sister.  An^'clo 
had  never  the  purpoee  to  corrupt  her ;  only  he  hath 
made  en  assay  of  her  virtue,  to  pnMitise  his  judgment 
with  the  disposition  of  natures.  She,  having  the  truth 
of  honour  in  her,  hath  made  him  that  gracious  denial 
which  he  is  most  glad  to  receive :  I  am  confessor  to 
Angelo,  and  I  know  this  to  be  true ;  therefore  pre- 
pare yourself  to  death  :    Do  not  satisfy**  your  resolu- 


for  trihbw**. 
"  TYade,  sn  maNitknl  kabit,  a  ematom,  s^ 
**  Do  not  aotif^  yooiwlf  with  ho|Mt  that  an  fidlible.    War- 
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tion  with  hopes  that  are  fallible  :  to-morrow  you  must 
die ;  go  to  your  knees,  and  make  ready. 

Claud.  Let  me  ask  my  sister  pardon.  I  am  so  out 
of  love  with  life,  that  I  will  sue  to  be  rid  of  it. 

Duke,  Hold 2^  you  there :  Farewell.  [Exit  Claudio. 

Re-enter  Provost. 

Provost,  a  word  with  you. 

Prov.  What's  your  will,  father  ? 

Duke,  That  now  you  are  come,  you  will  be  gone : 
Leave  me  awhile  with  the  maid  :  my  mind  promises 
with  my  habit,  no  loss  shall  touch  her  by  my  company. 

Prov,  In  good  time^^.  \_Ex%t  Provost. 

Duke,  The  hand  that  hath  made  you  fair,  hath 
made  you  good :  the  goodness,  that  is  cheap  '^  in 
beauty,  makes  beauty  brief  in  goodness ;  but  grace, 
being  the  soul  of  your  complexion,  shall  keep  the 
body  of  it  ever  fair.  The  assault  that  Angelo  hath 
made  to  you,  fortune  hath  convey'd  to  my  understand- 
ing ;  and,  but  that  frailty  hath  examples  for  his  fall- 
ing, I  should  wonder  at  Angelo.  How  will  you  do 
to  content  this  substitute,  and  to  save  your  brother  ? 

Isah.  I  am  now  going  to  resolve  him  :  I  had  rather 
my  brother  die  by  the  law,  than  my  son  should  be  un- 
lawfully born.     But  O,  how  much  is  the  good  duke 

burton  would  read,  "  Do  not  faMfy  your  hopes"  with  a  veiy 
unsatisfactory  argument;  but  not  one  succeeding  editor  adopts 
that  reading.  A  conjecture  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Yorke  on  this 
passage  will  be  found  in  Warburton's  Letters,  p.  500,  8vo. 
ed. 

^  Hold  you  there  :  continue  in  that  resolution. 

^  i.e.  a  la  bonne  heure,  so  be  it,  very  well. 

^  When  the  goodness  of  a  beautiful  person  is  cheapyi.  e.  easily 
parted  with,  it  causes  the  beauty  associated  with  it  to  be  short- 
lived. But  grace,  i.  e.  goodness,  being  the  life  and  soul  of  your 
nature,  and  like  the  principle  of  life  preserving  a  body,  shall 
keep  your  personal  beauty  always  fresh  and  fair.  An  absurd 
attempt  has  been  made  to  mar  the  passage  by  reading  chief  in- 
stead of  cheap. 
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deceived  in  Angdo!  If  eyer  he  return,  imd  I  can 
speak  to  him,  I  will  open  my  lips  in  vain,  or  discover 
his  government. 

Dtth^.  That  shall  not  be  mnch  amiss :  Yet,  as  the 
natter  now  stands,  he  will  avoid  your  accusation ;  ho 
made  trial  of  you  only. — Therefore,  fasten  your  ear 
oa  my  advising ;  to  the  lo%-e  I  hare  in  doing  good,  a 
ROMdj  iWMijPti  Hidf.  I  do  make  myself  believe, 
thai  yoa  may  hmm*  vprighteoasly  do  a  poer  wimged 
lady  a  merited  benefit;  redeem  your  brodier  frem  tbe 
angry  law;  do  no  stain  to  yoor  own  gradons  person ; 
and  nrach  please  die  absent  duke,  if,  peradventure,  he 
shall  ever  return  to  have  hearing  of  this  businesB. 

Itab,  Let  me  hear  yon  speak  further ;  I  have  spirit 
to  do  any  thing  that  eppenn  not  Ibul  in  the  truth  of 
my  spirit 

Dike.  Virtne  is  bold,  and  goodness  never  fearful. 
Hav«  yoo  not  heard  npeak  of  Mariana  ^  sister  of 
Frederidt,  the  great  soldier,  who  miscarried  at  sea  7 

Jmb.  I  have  heard  of  the  lady,  and  good  words 
went  with  her  name. 

Dmhe,  She  shonld  this  Angelo  have  married ;  was 
ailhinced  to  her  by  oath"",  and  the  nuptial  appointed  : 
between  which  time  of  the  contract,  and  limit  ^^df  the 
solemnity,  her  brother  Frederick  was  wracked  at  s«\% 
having  in  that  perish'd  vessel  the  dowry  of  his  sister. 
But  mark,  how  heavily  this  befell  to  the  poor  gentle- 
woman :  there  she  lost  a  noble  and  renowned  brother, 
in  his  love  towaid  her  ever  most  kind  and  natural ; 
with  him  the  portion  and  sinew  of  her  fortune,  her 
marriage  dowry;  with  both,  her  combinate"*^  husband, 
this  well-seeming  Angelo. 

"  The  lint  folio  reads  defecthrdj  *  wu  affianced  to  h«r  oatli,** 
^y  was  foppUed  in  the  Moond  IbUa     Air  at  the 
of  this  speech,  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copj,  we 
writ*  Her. 

"  TJmit,  L  e.  appcimttd  time. 
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Isab.  Can  this  be  so  ?  Did  Angelo  so  leave  her  ? 

Duke.  Left  her  in  her  tears,  and  dried  not  one  of 
them  with  his  comfort ;  swallowed  his  vows  whole, 
pretending,  in  her,  discoveries  of  dishonour  :  in  few, 
bestowed  ^^  her  on  her  own  lamentation,  which  she 
yet  wears  for  his  sake ;  and  he,  a  marble  to  her  tears, 
is  washed  with  them,  but  relents  not. 

Isab.  What  a  merit  were  it  in  death,  to  take  this 
poor  maid  from  the  world  !  What  corruption  in  this 
life,  that  it  will  let  this  man  live ! — But  how  out  of 
this  can  she  avail  ? 

Duke.  It  is  a  rupture  that  you  may  easily  heal :  and 
the  cure  of  it  not  only  saves  your  brother,  but  keeps 
you  from  dishonour  in  doing  it. 

Isab.  Show  me  how,  good  father. 

Duke.  This  forenamed  maid  hath  yet  in  her  the 
continuance  of  her  first  affection  ;  his  unjust  unkind- 
ness,  that  in  all  reason  should  have  quenched  her  love, 
hath,  like  an  impediment  in  the  current,  made  it  more 
violent  and  unruly.  Go  you  to  Angelo  :  answer  his 
requiring  with  a  plausible  obedience ;  agree  with  his 
demands  to  the  point :  only  refer ^~  yourself  to  this 
advantage, — first,  that  your  stay  with  him  may  not  be 
long ;  that  the  time  may  have  all  shadow  and  silence 
in  it ;  and  the  place  answer  to  convenience.  This  being 
granted  in  course,  now  follows  aJl:  ^^  We  shall  ad- 
vise this  wronged  maid  to  stead  up  your  appointment, 
go  in  your  place ;  if  the  encounter  acknowledge  itself 
hereafter,  it  may  compel  him  to  her  recompense  :  and 
here,  by  this,  is  your  brother  saved,  your  honour  un- 
tainted, the  poor  Mariana  advantaged,  and  the  cor- 
rupt deputy  scaled  ^^.     The  maid  will  I  frame,  and 

^'  Bestowed  her  on  her  own  lamentation,  gave  her  up  to  her 
sorrows. 

^*  Refer  yourself,  have  I'ecourse  to. 

^^  The  old  copy  has  and  before  "  now  follows." 

^*  Scaled,  i.  e.  stripped  of  his  covering  or  disguise,  his  affectation 
of  virtue;  desquamatus.     A  metaphor  of  a  similar  nature  has  be- 
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make  fit  for  his  attempt.  If  too  think  \vell  to  carry 
this  as  you  may,  the  doubleness  of  the  benefit  defends 
the  deceit  from  reproof.     What  think  you  of  it  ? 

Imb.  The  image  of  it  gives  me  content  already ;  nnd, 
I  trust,  it  will  grow  to  a  most  prosperous  perfection. 

Duke.  It  lies  much  in  your  holding  up :  Haste  you 
speedily  to  Angelo :  if  for  this  night  he  entreat  you 
to  his  bed,  give  him  promiae  of  Mtiafaction.  I  will 
praently  to  St.  Luke's ;  there,  at  the  moated  grange, 
reddet  this  dejected  Mariana:  At  that  place  adl 
upon  me ;  and  di^stch  with  Angelo,  that  it  may  be 
quickly. 

Imb,  I  thank  yoa  for  this  comfort :  Fare  you  well, 
good  fothcr.  {EnmtU  mtttaiiy, 

ScBNB  II.    TU  Sirmi  h^fim  tki  Pritom. 

Enter  Duke,  at  a  Friar;  to  him  Elbow,  Clown, 
aiM/Officen. 

EXb.  Nay,  if  there  be  no  remedy  for  it,  but  that 
yoa  will  needs  bay  and  sell  men  and  women  like 
beMta,  we  shall  have  all  the  world  drink  brown  and 
whit»bMtaid>. 

JhJbB,  O,  heavens !  what  stoiT  is  here  ? 

Clo.  'Twas  never  merry  world,  since,  of  two  usuries, 
the  merriest  was  pat  down,  and  the  worKr  allow'd 
by  order  of  law  a  fun^d  gown  to  keep  him  warm ; 
and  furr'd  with  fox  and  lamb-skins'  too,  to  signify, 
that  craft,  being  richer  than  innooency,  stands  for  the 
facing. 

fore  oocnrred  in  this  pUy,  taken  from  the  bsrUng,  pcelinfc,  or 
■Irippiaf  of  trees.  I  caaaoiooBTiaoeiDya^tbst  it  nrri '—''-'. 
imlaee  we  could  fansftae  that  wrmhrpnimi  wm  inter 

'  Battard;  m  mot^  wbm,  rmrim  trim,  according  t' 
frnm  the  Italian  Battardo, 

'  It  is  probable  we  riMwld  read  **  fox  on  Umbekins,'*  othenriM 
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Elb.  Come  your  way,  sir : — Bless  you,  good  father 
friar. 

Duke.  And  you,  good  brother  father^ :  What  of- 
fence hath  this  man  made  you,  sir  ? 

Elb.  Marry,  sir,  he  hath  offended  the  law ;  and,  sir, 
we  take  him  to  be  a  thief  too,  sir ;  for  we  have  found 
upon  him,  sir,  a  strange  pick-lock*,  which  we  have 
sent  to  the  deputy. 

Duke.  Fye,  sirrah ;  a  bawd,  a  wicked  bawd ! 
The  evil  that  thou  causest  to  be  done. 
That  is  thy  means  to  live.     Do  thou  but  think 
What  'tis  to  cram  a  maw,  or  clothe  a  back. 
From  such  a  filthy  vice  :  say  to  thyself, — 
From  their  abominable  and  beastly  touches 
I  drink,  I  eat,  array  ^  myself,  and  live. 
Canst  thou  believe  thy  living  is  a  life, 
So  stinkingly  depending  ?  Go  mend,  go  mend. 

Clo.  Indeed,  it  does  stink  in  some  sort,  sir;  but 
yet,  sir,  I  would  prove 

Duke.  Nay,  if  the  devil  have  given  thee  proofs  for 
sin. 
Thou  wilt  prove  his.     Take  him  to  prison,  officer ; 
Correction  and  instruction  must  both  work, 
Ere  this  rude  beast  will  profit. 

Elb.  He  must  before  the  deputy,  sir ;  he  has  given 

craft  will  not  stand  for  the  facing.  Fox-skins  and  lamb-skins 
were  both  used  as  facings  according  to  the  statute  of  apparel, 
24  Hen.  8,  c.  13.  So,  in  Characterismi,  or  Lenton's  Leasures, 
&c.  1631 : — "An  usurer  is  an  old  fox  clad  in  lamb-skin." 

^  The  Duke  humorously  calls  him  brother  father,  because  he 
had  called  him  father  friar,  which  is  equivalent  to  father  brother, 
friar  being  derived  from  frere.  Fr. 

*  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  honest  Pompey  for  a  house- 
breaker, the  locks  he  had  occasion  to  pick  were  Spanish  pad- 
locks. In  Jonson's  Volpone,  Corvino  threatens  to  make  his  wife 
wear  one  of  these  strange  contrivances. 

^  The  folios  have  away,  evidently  a  typographical  error.  Theo- 
bald made  the  correction. 
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him  warning.  The  deputy  cannot  abide  a  whore- 
master  :  if  he  be  a  whoremonger,  and  comes  before 
him,  he  were  as  good  go  a  mile  on  his  errand. 

Duke.  That  we  were  all,  as  some  would  seem  to  be. 
Free  from  our  faults,  as  faults  from  seeming,  frec^ ! 

iSWfar  Lucio. 

Elb.  His  neck  will  come  to  your  waist,  acord^  sir. 

Cb.  I  spy  comfort ;  I  cry,  Imil :  Here's  a  gentle- 
man, and  a  friend  of  mine. 

Ludc  How  now,  noble  Pompey  ?  What,  at  the 
wbeeb  of  Caesar?    Art  thou  led  in  triumpli  ?  What, 


Is  dicre  npna  of  Pygmidion's  images,  newly  made 


be  had  now,  for  patting  the  hand  in  the 
MJ^  and  extracting  it  clutch'd  ?  What  reply?  Ha! 
^n^hat  say'st  thoa  to  this  tune,  matter,  and  method  ? 
Is't  not  drown'd  i'  the  last  rain  ?  Ha !  What  say'st 
thou  to't'f  Is  the  world  as  it  was,  man  ?  Which  is 
the  way  ?  Is  it  sad,  and  few  words?  Or  how  ?  The 
trick  of  it  ? 

Dtdce.  Still  thus,  and  thus  !  still  worse  ! 

Ltieio,  How  doth  my  dear  morsel,  thy  mistress? 
Procures  she  still  ?  Ha  f 

do.  Troth,  sir,  she  hath  eaten  up  all  her  beef,  and 
she  is  herself  in  the  tub*^ 

X«ieio.  Why,  'tis  good ;  it  is  the  right  of  it ;  it  must 
be  so:  Ever  your  fresh  whore,  and  your  powder'd 

*  i.  e.  **  As  faalt*  are  free  from  or  destitute  of  all  comclinesn  or 
soeming.**  Free  at  the  commeiicement  of  the  line  is  wanting  in 
the  old  copy,  bat  neceMaiy  both  to  aenae  and  metre. 

^  His  neck  wUI  be  tied,  Uke  joar  waiat,  with  a  cord.  The 
friar  wore  a  rope  for  a  girdle. 

*  I  e.  Have  70a  no  new  ooartcaans  to  rucwnmand  to  yonr  cuii- 
tomers. 

*  The  old  copies  print  trol^  an  evident  printer's  error  f.w  "  what 
saj'st  thoa  toU  T* 

'*  The  method  of  care  for  a  certain  disease  was  grossly  called 
the  pnwdaimg  tmb.  Sea  the  noCea  on  the  tab-fast  and  the  diet,  in 
Tim  on  of  Athens,  Act  ir.  in  the  Tariorom  Shakespeare. 
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bawd  :  An  unshunn'd^^  consequence ;  it  must  be  so  : 
Art  going  to  prison,  Pompey  ? 

Clo.  Yes,  faith,  sir. 

Lucio.  Why,  'tis  not  amiss,  Pompey  :  Farewell : 
Go  ;  say,  I  sent  thee  thither.  For  debt,  Pompey  ? 
Or  how  ? 

Elb.  For  being  a  bawd,  for  being  a  bawd. 

Lucio.  Well,  then  imprison  him  :  If  imprisonment 
be  the  due  of  a  bawd,  why,  'tis  his  right :  Bawd  is 
he,  doubtless,  and  of  antiquity  too ;  bawd-born.  Fare- 
well, good  Pompey:  Commend  me  to  the  prison, 
Pompey ;  You  will  turn  good  husband  now,  Pom- 
pey ;  you  will  keep  the  house  ^^. 

do.  I  hope,  sir,  your  good  worship  will  be  my  bail. 

Lucio.  No,  indeed,  will  I  not,  Pompey ;  it  is  not 
the  wear^^.  I  will  pray,  Pompey,  to  increase  your 
bondage :  if  you  take  it  not  patiently,  why,  your  mettle 
is  the  more.  Adieu,  trusty  Pompey. — Bless  you,  friar. 

Duke.  And  you. 

Lucio.  Does  Bridget  paint  still,  Pompey  ?  Ha  ! 

Elb.  Come  your  ways,  sir ;  come. 

Clo.  You  will  not  bail  me  then,  sir  ? 

Lucio.  Then,  Pompey?  nor  now. — What  news 
abroad,  friar  ?  What  news  ? 

Elb.  Come  your  ways,  sir  ;  come. 

Lucio.  Go, — to  kennel,  Pompey,  go. 

\_Exeunt  Elbow,  Clown,  and  Officers 
What  news,  friar,  of  the  duke  ? 

Duke.  I  know  none  :  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  ? 

Lucio.  Some  say,  he  is  with  the  emperor  of  Russia ; 
other  some,  he  is  in  Rome :  But  where  is  he,  think 
you? 

Duke.  I  know  not  where :  But  wheresoever,  I  wish 
him  well. 

"    Unshunn'd,  i.e.  inevitable. 

'^  i.  e.  stay  at  home,  alluding  to  the  etymology  of  Jiushand. 

"   The  wear,  i.  e.  fashion. 
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Lucio.  It  was  a  mad  fantastical  trick  of  him,  to 
steal  from  the  state,  and  usurp  the  beggary  he  was 
never  bom  to.  Lord  Angelo  dukes  it  well  in  his 
absence ;  he  puts  transgression  to 't. 

Duke,  He  does  well  in  't. 

Lucio.  A  little  more  lenity  to  lechery  would  do  no 
hann  in  him :  something  too  crabbed  that  way,  friar. 

Duhe,  It  is  too  general  a  vice,  and  severity  must 
omit 

Lmio,  Yea,  in  good  tooth,  the  vice  is  of  a  great 
kindred  ;  it  is  well  allj^d :  bat  it  is  impossible  to  extirp 
it  quite,  friar,  till  eating  and  drinking  be  put  down. 
The/  nj,  thia  Angelo  was  not  made  by  man  and 
woman,  aifter  the  downright  way  of  creation  :  Is  it 
tine,  think  yoa? 

Dmht,  How  abonld  he  be  made  then  \ 

Lmei^,  Soom  iqMrt  a  na  miid  ^wn'd  him  .* — 
Some  that  he  was  begot  between  two  alQck-fishes  :— 
But  it  is  certain,  that  when  he  makea  water,  his  urine 
ia  ooqgeal'd  ioe ;  that  I  know  to  be  true :  and  he  is  a 
motion**  nngenerative,  that's  infallible. 

JhJx,  You  are  pleaauit,  sir ;  and  speak  apace. 

Lmeio,  Why,  what  a  ruthless  thing  b  this  in  him, 
for  the  rebellion  of  a  ood-pieoe,  to  take  away  the  life 
of  a  man?  Would  the  duke  that  is  absent  have 
done  this  7  Ere  he  woold  have  hanged  a  man  for  the 
getting  a  hundred  bastards,  he  would  have  paid  for 
the  nursing  a  thousand :  He  had  some  feeling  of 
the  sport ;  he  knew  the  service,  and  that  instructed 
him  to  mercy. 

Duke,  I  never  heard  the  absent  duke  much  de- 
tected^ for  women ;  he  was  not  inclined  that  way. 

'^  The  old  cofj  has  gtrntfuUm.  ThMbskl  corrected  it  Lucio 
again  in  this  Keoe  call*  Angdo  this  MfCMtar«rf  agent  Amotion, 
L  e.  a  ptippet,  or  wtowimg  bodft  wiChont  th«  power  of  generation. 

^Dtteeltd  far  mqmttd.    SeelC«rryWiTesofWindior,p.  272. 
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Lucio.  O,  sir !  you  are  deceived. 

Duke.  'Tis  not  possible. 

Lucio.  Who  ?  not  the  duke  ?  yes,  your  beggar  of 
fifty  ; — and  his  use  was,  to  put  a  ducat  in  her  clack- 
dish  ^^  :  the  duke  had  crotchets  in  him  :  He  would  be 
drunk  too ;  that  let  me  inform  you. 

Duke.  You  do  him  wrong,  surely. 

Lucio.  Sir,  I  was  an  inward  ^^  of  his  :  A  shy  fellow 
was  the  duke  :  and,  I  believe,  I  know  the  cause  of  his 
withdrawing. 

Duke.  What,  I  pr  ythee,  might  be  the  cause  ? 

Lucio.  No, — pardon  ; — ^'tis  a  secret  must  be  lock'd 
within  the  teeth  and  the  lips :  but  this  I  can  let  you 
understand, — The  greater  file^^  of  the  subject  held 
the  duke  to  be  wise. 

Duke.  Wise  ?  why,  no  question  but  he  was. 

LvA^io.  A  very  superficial,  ignorant,  unweighing 
fellow. 

Duke.  Either  this  is  envy  in  you,  folly,  or  mis- 
taking ;  the  very  stream  of  his  life,  and  the  business 
he  hath  helmed  ^^^  must,  upon  a  warranted  need,  give 
him  a  better  proclamation.  Let  him  be  but  testi- 
monied  in  his  own  bringings  forth,  and  he  shall 
appear  to  the  envious,  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a 
soldier.  Therefore,  you  speak  unskilfully ;  or,  if  .your 
knowledge  be  more,  it  is  much  darkened  in  your 
malice. 

'^  A  wooden  dish  with  a  moveable  cover,  formerly  carried  by 
beggars,  which  they  clacked  and  clattered  to  show  that  it  was 
empty.  In  this  they  received  the  alms.  It  was  one  mode  of  at- 
tracting attention.  Lepers  and  other  paupers  deemed  infectious, 
originally  used  it,  that  the  sound  might  give  warning  not  to  ap- 
proach too  near,  and  alms  be  given  without  touching  the  object. 
The  custom  of  clacking  at  Easter  is  not  yet  quite  disused  in  some 
counties.     Lucio's  meaning  is  too  evident  to  want  explanation. 

''  inward,  i.  e.  intimate. 

'^   The  greater  file,  i.  e.  the  majority  of  his  subjects. 

'^  Helmed,  is  guided,  steered  through,  a  metaphor  from  naviga- 
tion. 
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Lucio.  Sir,  I  know  him,  and  I  lore  him. 

Dvke,  Love  talks  with  better  knowledge^  and 
ImofHed^  with  dearer  love. 

Ztww.  Come,  sir,  I  know  what  I  know. 

Dtiie.  I  can  hardly  believe  that^  since  you  know 
not  what  you  9pe»k,  But,  if  ever  the  Duke  rvUxm 
(as  our  prayers  are  he  may),  let  me  desire  you  to 
make  your  answer  before  him :  If  it  be  honest  you 
htLft  qwke,  yoa  have  courage  to  maintain  it :  I  am 
bound  to  call  upon  you ;  and,  I  pray  you,  your  name  ? 

Lueio,  Sir,  my  name  is  Lucio ;  well  known  to  the 
duke. 

Dule.  He  shall  know  you  better,  sir,  if  I  may  live 
to  rcpoft  you. 

Lida.  I  fear  you  not. 

Dmht*  Ol  yoa  hope  the  duke  will  return  no  more  ; 
or  voa  imagine  mo  too  unhurtful  an  opposite  ''*\  Hut, 
indocd,  I  can  do  you  little  harm  ;  you'll  forswear  this 


Lmdo,  I'll  be  hang'd  first:  thou  art  deceived  in 
me,  friar.  But  no  more  of  this.  Canst  thou  tell  if 
Claudio  die  to-morrow,  or  no  ? 

Ihii».  Why  should  ho  die,  sir? 

Lrndo,  Why?  for  filling  a  bottle  with  a  tun-flinh. 
I  would,  the  duke,  we  talk  of,  were  return'd  n 
this  ungenitur'd'*  agent  will  unpeople  the  pro 
with  oontinency ;  sparrows  must  not  build  in  his 
house  caves,  because  they  are  lecherous.  The  duke 
yet  would  have  dark  deeds  darkly  answered  ;  he 
would  never  bring  them  to  light:  would  he  were 
return'd !  Marry,  this  Claudio  is  condemn'd  for  un- 
trussing.  Farewell,  good  friar  ;  I  pr'ythee,  pray  for 
me.     The  duke,  I  say  to  thee  again,  would  eat  mut- 

**  Oppomt»,\.t.cfpommL 

•*  UngemUur'd.  TTik  word  •eema  to  be  formed  from  genitoirt, 
S  word  which  occara  KTeral  timet  in  Holland's  Pliny,  vol.  ii. 
p.  321,  560,  589,  and  comes  fnm  the  Frrnoh  genitoir^*. 
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ton^^  on  Fridays.  He's  not  past  it  yet;^  and  I  say 
to  thee,  he  would  mouth  with  a  beggar,  though  she 
smelt  brown  bread  and  garlick :  say,  that  I  said  so. 
Farewell.  •  \_Ezit. 

Duke.  No  might  nor  greatness  in  mortality 
Can  censure  'scape ;  back-wounding  calumny 
The  whitest  virtue  strikes.     What  king  so  strong. 
Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue  ? 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Escalus,  Provost,  Bawd,  and  Officers. 

Escal.  Go  :  away  with  her  to  prison  ! 

Bawd.  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me ;  your  honour 
is  accounted  a  merciful  man  :  good  my  lord. 

Escal.  Double  and  treble  admonition,  and  still  for- 
feit ^^  in  the  same  kind  ?  This  would  make  mercy 
swear,  and  play  the  tyrant. 

Prov.  A  bawd  of  eleven  years  continuance,  may  it 
please  your  honour. 

Bawd.  My  lord,  this  is  one  Lucio's  information 
against  me  :  mistress  Kate  Keep-down  was  with  child 
by  him  in  the  duke's  time,  he  promised  her  marriage  ; 
his  child  is  a  year  and  a  quarter  old,  come  Philip 
and  Jacob  :  I  have  kept  it  myself ;  and  see  how  he 
goes  about  to  abuse  me. 

Escal.  That  fellow  is  a  fellow  of  much  licence  : — 
let  him  be  called  before  us. — Away  with  her  to  prison : 
Go  to ;  no  more  words.  [Exeunt  Bawd  and  Officers.^ 
Provost,  my  brother  Angelo  will  not  be  alter'd,  Clau- 
dio  must  die  to-morrow :  let  him  be  furnished  with 
divines,  and  have  all  charitable  preparation :   if  my 

-^  A  wench  was  called  a  laced  mutton.  In  Doctor  Faustus, 
1604,  Lechery  says,  "  I  am  one  that  loves  an  inch  of  raw  mutton 
better  than  an  ell  of  stock-fish."  Two  Gentlemen  of  Veronq, 
Act  i.  Sc.  2.  note  9. 

*  The  old  copy  has  He's  noiv  past  it ;  yet,  &c. 

^^  Forfeit,  transgress,  offend,  tvova.  forfaire.  Fr. 
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brother  wrought  by  my  pity,  it  sliould  not  be  so  with 
him. 

Prov.  So  please  you,  this  friar  hath  been  with  him, 
and  advised  him  for  the  entertainment  of  death. 

EmxiL  Good  even,  good  fiather. 

thJoe,  Bliai  and  goodness  on  you  t 

EtoaL  Of  whence  are  you  ? 

Duke,  Not  of  this  country,  though  my  chance  is  now 
To  use  it  for  my  time :  I  am  a  brother 
Of  gracious  order,  late  come  from  the  See, 
In  special  business  from  his  holiness. 

EtcaL  What  news  abroad  i'  the  world  ? 

thtix.  None,  but  that  there  is  so  great  a  fever  on 
goodness,  that  the  dissolution  of  it  must  cure  it :  no- 
velty is  only  in  request;  and*^  it  is  as  dangerous  to 
b^  aged  in  any  kind  of  course,  as  it  is  virtuoos  to  1>e 
ooostant  in  any  undertaking.  There  is  scarce  truth 
enough  alive,  to  make  societies  secure ;  but  secunty 
enough,  to  make  fellowships  accurs'd^.  Much  u]>on 
this  riddle  runs  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  This  news 
is  old  cnoughy  yet  it  is  every  day's  ne\vs.  I  ])my  you, 
sir,  of  what  disposition  was  the  duke  ? 

EtcaL  One,  that,  above  all  other  strifes,  contended 
especially  to  know  himself. 

Duke,  What  pleasure  was  he  given  to  ? 

E$oaL  Rather  rejoicing  to  see  another  merry,  than 
merry  at  any  thing  which  professed  to  make  him  re- 
joice :  a  gentleman  of  all  temperance.    But  leave  we 

**  Mr.  OoQkr,  iading  m  raptsted  in  the  old  co]),r,  would  rv&A 
**ac  it  is  ••  dsageroaa  to  b«  Sftd  in  may  kind  of  ctmrno^  as  it  is 
viitaoot  to  be  ooostant  in  snj  nndcrtsking,  thoro  i»  nrarce  truth 
enoagh  alitt  to  make  sododes  oecnre,  but  s^nrity  onon^^h  to 
make  feUowahips  accaned."  I  muxt  say  with  Mr.  Knight,  that 
I  cannot  see  anj  logical  oonnexion  in  this  long  period. 

"  The  aOnsioa  is  to  those  legal  aeemrHia inU»  which  fellowship 
leads  mea  to  enter  for  eadi  other.  For  this  quihhlc  Shakespeare 
has  high  anthoritj,  " He  that  hatcth  nartuhip  it  nun:'  Pruv. 
XL  15. 
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him  to  his  events,  with  a  prayer  they  may  prove  pros- 
perous; and  let  me  desire  to  know  how  you  find 
Claudio  prepared.  I  am  made  to  understand,  that 
you  have  lent  him  visitation. 

Duke.  He  professes  to  have  received  no  sinister 
measure  from  his  judge,  but  most  willingly  humbles 
himself  to  the  determination  of  justice  :  yet  had  he 
framed  to  himself,  by  the  instruction  of  his  frailty, 
many  deceiving  promises  of  life;  which  I,  by  my 
good  leisure,  have  discredited  to  him,  and  now  is  he 
resolved  ^^  to  die. 

Escal.  You  have  paid  the  heavens  your  function  2^^, 
and  the  prisoner  the  very  debt  of  your  calling.  I  have 
labour  d  for  the  poor  gentleman,  to  the  extremest  shore 
of  my  modesty;  but  my  brother  justice  have  I  found 
so  severe,  that  he  hath  forced  me  to  tell  him,  he  is 
indeed — j  ustice  ^^. 

Duke.  If  his  own  life  answer  the  straitness  of  his 
proceeding,  it  shall  become  him  well ;  wherein,  if  he 
chance  to  fail,  he  hath  sentenced  himself. 

Escal.  I  am  going  to  visit  the  prisoner:  Fare  you 
well. 

Duke.  Peace  be  with  you ! 

\_Exeunt  Escalus  and  Provost. 
He,  who  the  sword  of  heaven  will  bear, 
Should  be  as  holy  as  severe ; 
Pattern  in  himself  to  know, 
Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go^^. 

^  Resolved,  i.  e.  satisfied;  probably  becavise  conviction  leads  to 
decision  or  resolution. 

^  Mr.  Collier's  corrected  folio  would  read  "  You  have  paid  the 
heavens  the  due  of  your  function,  &c."  The  words  arc  not  ab- 
solutely necessary,  but  may  serve  to  the  elucidation  of  the  pas- 
sage. 

^^  Summum  jus,  summa  injuria. 

^  This  passage  is  obscure,  nor  can  it  be  cleared  without  .a 
more  licentious  paraphrase  than  the  reader  may  be  willing  to 
allow.  "  He  that  bears  the  sword  of  heaven  should  be  not  less 
holy  than  severe ;  should  be  able  to  discover  in  himself  a  pattern 
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More  nor  less  to  others  paying, 

Than  by  self-offences  weighing. 

Shame  to  him,  whose  cruel  striking 

Kills  for  faults  of  his  o>»ti  liking ! 

Twice  treble  shame  on  Angelo, 

To  weed  my  vice**,  and  let  his  grow ! 

O,  what  may  man  within  him  hide. 

Though  angel  on  the  outwanl  side  ! 

How  may  likeness  wade  in  crimes, 

Making"  practice  on  the  times, 

To  draw  with  idle  spiden'  strings 

MoH  pond'rotis  and  rabttantial  things ! 

Craft  ■gainst  vice  I  must  np]dy : 

With  Angelo  to-night  shall  lie 

His  old  betrothed,  but  despised  ; 

So  disguise  shall,  by  the  disguis'd, 

Pay  with  falsehood  false  exactiiig, 

And  perform  an  old  contracting.  \^hxiu 

of  such  grsM  ss  can  STa4d  tenpCsUon,  and  such  virtue  m  diaj 
go  abroMl  into  the  worid  withoat  danger  of  •ednctioa.'*  Oole- 
that,  *  OffM*  to  itsod,  virtM  to  go,**  woold  b« 


*  ItbnoitlMlMb'f  omtoJM^aitlMooaunentatonluTonip- 
potid,  that  b«  rthn  to;  but  to  Angdo  indnlgltig  in  a  viot  for 
wUch  he  calt  off  oIlMra. 

**  Hm  old  eopgr  node 

*  How  maj  likeoeii  madt  in  aioMi^ 
MaUmg  prtKtice  on  the  timee.** 
It  bat  been  proposed  to  read  imuIm^,  and  moekim^  Instead  of  wtaJk- 
img.  I  have  adopted  Mr.  HalliweU'efnggcotioa,  and  read  Kwfefryr 
Mode.  The  sense  of  this  ofaecnre  paenge  aopean  to  be :  — "  How 
mmj  pemns  anomiag  the  Skmtm  or  eeaiUenie  of  virtup,  while 
they  ere  guilty  of  the  giiwewt  crimei^  by  pnetking  upon  the 
worid,  draw  to  themadreB  hj  the  ilmiieit  pfstwiehiin  the  moAt 
eolid  advantages ;  endi  ae  tiliMuie^hooonr,  repatstion,  Ac"  Likt- 
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ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.  A  Boom  at  the  Moated  Grange. 
Mariana  discovered  sitting  ;  a  Boy  singing. 

SONG^. 

-j^AKE,  oh  take  those  lips  away, 
Kv^        That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn ; 
And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn  : 
But  my  kisses  bring  again, 

bring  again. 
Seals  of  love,  but  seal'd  in  vain, 

seal'd  in  vain. 
Marl.  Break  off  thy  song,  and  haste  thee  quick 
away ; 
Here  comes  a  man  of  comfort,  whose  advice 
Hath  often  still'd  my  brawling  discontent. — 

\_Exit  Boy. 
Enter  Duke. 
I  cry  you  mercy,  sir ;  and  well  could  wish 
You  had  not  found  me  here  so  musical : 

'  It  does  not  appear  certain  to  whom  this  beautiful  little  song 
rightly  belongs.  Mr.  Malone  prints  it  as  Shakespeare's,  Mr.  Bos- 
well  thinks  Fletcher  has  the  best  claim  to  it,  Mr.  Weber  that 
Shakespeare  may  have  written  the  first  stanza,  and  Fletcher  the 
second.  It  may  indeed  be  the  property  of  some  unknown  or  for- 
gotten author.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  riBader  will  be  pleased  to 
have  the  second  stanza. 

"  Hide,  oh  hide  those  hills  of  snow 

Which  thy  frozen  bosom  bears, 
On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  glow 

Are  of  those  that  April  wears. 
But  first  set  my  poor  heart  free, 
Bound  in  those  icy  chains  by  thee." 
Both  stanzas  are  given  as  Shakespeare's,  in  the  edition  of  his. 
Poems  printed  in  1640.     It  is  also  inserted  entire  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  Bloody  Brother,  Act  v.  So.  2. 
I,  B  B 
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Let  me  excuse  me,  and  believe  me  so, — 

Mj  mirth  it  much  displeas'd,  but  pleas'd  my  \\<h*. 

Duke.  'Tis  good :  though  musick  oft  hath  such  a 
charm. 
To  make  bad  good,  and  good  provoke  to  harm. 
I  pray  you,  tell  me,  hath  any  body  inquired  for  nie 
here  to-day  ?   murli  ujion  tliis  time  have  T  ]>roinisM 
liere  to  m«'t 

Mori,  You  iiavf  uot  been  inquired  aftor  :  I  Imvi' 
nt  here  all  day. 

Ihtke,  I  do  constantly  beliere  you  : — The  tiino  is 
come, even  now.  I  shall  crave  your  forbearance  a  little ; 
may  be,  I  will  call  u])on  you  anon,  for  some  advantage 
to  yourself. 

Maru  I  an^  always  bound  to  you.  \^Exit. 

Enter  Ibabrlla. 

Duke,  Very  well  met,  and  welcome. 
What  is  the  news  from  this  good  deputy  ? 

Imib.  He  hath  a  garden  circummur'd  with  brick. 
Whose  western  side  is  with  a  vineyard  back'd  ; 
And  to  that  vineyard  is  a  planched^  gate, 
That  makes  his  o])ening  with  this  bigger  key : 
This  other  doth  command  a  little  door, 
Which  from  the  vineyard  to  the  garden  leads ; 
There  have  I  made  my  promise  in  the  heavy 
Middle  of  the  night  to  call  upon  him^ 

Duke.  But  shall  you  on  your  know](>(lLr<>  fniil  tliis 
way? 

Itab.  I  have  ta'en  a  dae  and  wary  note  \\\^m  t ; 

'  Though  the  miiik  soodiad  nyaorrowa,  it  had  no  tondonry  to 
produce  light  roeniment. 

*  PJanchtd,  I  ^pkmked,  wooden.^ 

*  The  old  copy  read* 

**Mp(m  the 
Heavy  middle  of  the  night  to  rail  upon  him." 
The  repetition  of  tywit  is  naoiftstly  an  error. 
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With  whispering  and  most  guilty  diligence. 
In  action  all  of  precept,  he  did  show  me 
The  way  twice  o'er. 

Duke,  Are  there  no  other  tokens 

Between  you  'greed,  concerning  her  observance  ? 

Isah.  No,  none,  but  only  a  repair  i'  the  dark  ; 
And  that  I  have  possess'd^  him,  my  most  stay 
Can  be  but  brief :  for  I  have  made  him  know, 
I  have  a  servant  comes  with  me  along, 
That  stays  upon  me ;  whose  persuasion  is, 
I  coma  about  my  brother. 

Duke.  'Tis  well  borne  up. 

I  have  not  yet  made  known  to  Mariana 
A  word  of  this  : — What,  ho  !  within  !  come  forth  ! 

Re-enter  Mariana. 

I  pray  you,  be  acquainted  with  this  maid ; 
She  comes  to  do  you  good. 

Isah.  I  do  desire  the  like. 

Duke.  Do  you  persuade  yourself  that  I  respect  you? 

Mari.  Good  friar,  I  know  you  do;  and  have  found  it. 

Duke.  Take  then  this  your  companion  by  the  hand, 
Who  hath  a  story  ready  for  your  ear : 
I  shall  attend  your  leisure ;  but  make  haste ; 
The  vaporous  night  approaches. 

Mari.  Will't  please  you  walk  aside  ? 

\_Exeunt  Mariana  and  Isabella. 

Duke.  O  place  and  greatness,  millions  of  false  eyes 
Are  stuck  upon  thee  !  volumes  of  report 
Run  with  these  false  and  most  contrarious  quests 
Upon  thy  doings  !  thousand  'scapes  of  wit 
Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dream, 
And  rack  thee  in  their  fancies  ! — 

*  i.  e.  informed.     Thus  Shylock  says — 

"  I  have  possessed  your  grace  of  what  I  purpose." 
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Re-enler  Mariana  and  Isabella. 

Welcome !    How  agreed  ? 

Jmh.  She'll  take  the  enterprise  upon  her,  father, 
If  you  advise  it. 

LhJte,  It  is  not  my  consent, 

But  mj  entmty  too. 

Imb,  Little  have  you  to  say, 

Wlien  yoa  depart  irmn  him,  but,  soft  and  low, 
Bimmnber  mow  nuf  broiker, 

Maru  Fear  me  not 

Dnke.  Nor,  gentle  daughter,  fear  you  not  at  all : 
He  is  your  husband  on  a  pre-contract : 
To  bring  you  thus  together,  'tis  no  sin  ; 
Sith  that  the  justice  of  your  title  to  him 
Doth  flourish^  the  deceit     Come,  let  us  go ; 
Our  corn's  to  reap,  for  yet  our  tilth's''  to  sow. 

{ExtwuL 

ScBNB  11.     A  Room  in  tke  Pritom, 

Enter  Provost  and  Clown. 
Proo,  Come  hither,  sirrah :  Can  you  cut  off  a  man's 
head? 

do.  If  the  man  be  a  bachelor,  sir,  I  can  :  Imt  if  ho 
be  a  married  man,  he  is  his  ^^-ifo's  head,  and  I  can 
never  cut  off  a  woman's  head. 

Proc.  Come,  sir,  leave  me  your  snatches,  and  yield 
me  a  direct  answer.  To-morrow  morning  are  to  die 
Claudio  and  Bamardine:  Here  is  in  our  prison  a  com- 
mon executioner,  who  in  his  office  lacks  a  helper :  if 
vou  will  take  it  on  you  to  assist  him,  it  shall  redeem 

^  tVmriak,  i.  e.  vfrniminfj  embellUb  an  sction  that  woaM  other- 
wise seem  ngly. 

•  TtUh  here  mems  hmd  prMrtd  far  mmmg.  The  old  copy 
nads  tithe ;  the  emendation  ii  Wartrarton*!,  v.  p.  944,  note  6. omit. 
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you  from  your  gyves ;  if  not,  you  shall  have  your  full 
time  of  imprisonment,  and  your  deliverance  with  an 
unpitied  whipping;  for  you  have  been  a  notorious 
bawd. 

Clo.  Sir,  I  have  been  an  unlawful  bawd,  time  out  of 
mind ;  but  yet  I  will  be  content  to  be  a  lawful  hang- 
man. I  would  be  glad  to  receive  some  instruction  from 
my  fellow  partner. 

Prov.  What  ho,  Abhorson !  Where's  Abhorson, 
there  ? 

Enter  Abhorson. 

Abhor.  Do  you  call,  sir  ? 

Prov.  Sirrah,  here's  a  fellow  will  help  you  to-morrow 
in  your  execution :  If  you  think  it  meet,  compound 
with  him  by  the  year,  and  let  him  abide  here  with 
you  j  if  not,  use  him  for  the  present,  and  dismiss  him  : 
He  cannot  plead  his  estimation  with  you;  he  hath 
been  a  bawd. 

Abhor.  A  bawd,  sir  ?  Fye  upon  him,  he  will  dis- 
credit our  mystery. 

Prov.  Go  to,  sir;  you  weigh  equally;  a  feather  will 
turn  the  scale.  ^Exit. 

Clo.  Pray,  sir,  by  your  good  favour  (for,  surely,  sir, 
a  good  favour^  you  have,  but  that  you  have  a  hanging 
look),  do  you  call,  sir,  your  occupation  a  mystery  ? 

Abhor.  Ay,  sir ;  a  mystery. 

Clo.  Painting,  sir,  I  have  heard  say,  is  a  mystery ; 
and  your  whores,  sir,  being  members  of  my  occupa- 
tion, using  painting,  do  prove  my  occupation  a  mys- 
tery :  but  what  mystery  there  should  be  in  hanging, 
if  I  should  be  hang'd,  I  cannot  imagine. 

Abhor.  Sir,  it  is  a  mystery. 

Clo.  Proof. 

Abhor.  Every  true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief :  "If 

'  Favotir  is  countenance. 
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it  be  too  little  for  3roiir  thief,  jrour  true  man  thinks  it 
big  enough  ;  if  it  be  too  big  for  your  thief,  your  thief 
thinlcA  it  little  enough :  so  every  true  man's  apparel 
fit!  your  thief*. 

Re-^nler  Proroit 

Proc.  Are  yon  agreed  ? 

Cb.  Sir,  I  will  M'rve  him  ;  for  I  do  find,  yonr  han|^ 
BtB  it  A  more  penitent  trade  than  your  bawd  ;  he  doth 
oftener  ask  forgiveness. 

/Voo.  You,  sirrah,  proride  your  block  and  your  ttt^ 
to-morrow  fbor  o'clock. 

ilMsr.  Come  oo,  btwd ;  I  will  instmct  thee  In  my 
tnde;  fcQow. 

Gbi  I  do  dciira  to  leani,  sir ;  and,  I  hope,  If  v«>u 
hafc  occarfon  to  use  me  for  your  own  turn,  \ 
find  me  yare';  for,  truly,  sir,  for  your  kindness  1  ;  . ; 
yoQ  a  good  turn. 

Proo,  Call  hither  Bamaidine  and  Ckudio. 

[JScMoif  Clown  tmd  Abhorson. 
One  haa  my  pity;  not  a  jot  the  other, 
Bei^g  a  murderer,  thoai^  he  were  my  brother. 


CLAUDia 

Look,  here's  the  warrant,  Claudio,  for  thy  death : 

*  WartMrtoB  am  *  Hito  prorai  tb*  tUefn  tnda  a  m^stfr^, 
■ot  Um  hasfasB V  ■•'  thifrfwi  wiiyoaM  tiMt  a  i^iibIi,  hi 
wkkk  ths  hsugMa  prpra4  his  ttirfs  a  ayslvy  te  ImI,  port  of 
tkis  hMt  ipsKk  bdi«  iaths  old  oditioBS  chm  to  Iks  down. 
Bat  Heath  ubowim,  *  Tko  aiguaiout  of  tfw  hangauui  Is  oxactly 
riarikv  to  thai  of  tko  dowB.  As  tho  laltar  pats  te  hk  dafaa  to 
tho  whons  M  MBbm  or  hk  oocvpatko,  awl  la  TivtM  of  thdr 
pojatiag  voald  ooroll  Us  owa  fraterai^  in  tbo  mjvteryr  of 


poialen;  so  tho  fianaor  omnDjrknrsdaisilothtthknrcsaii 
ben  of  hh  occapotloa.  aad  hi  thefar  r 


right  oadosfvan  to  rMk  hi« 
tho  hsogBMD  nadcr  the  nuri&enr  of  itten  of  a|>parel,  or 
tafloriL** 

*  Tan,  L  e.  nmd^. 
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'Tis  now  dead  midnight,  and  by  eight  to-morrow 
Thou  must  be  made  immortal.  Where's  Barnardine  ? 

Claud.  As  fast  lock'd  up  in  sleep,  as  guiltless  labour 
When  it  lies  starkly  in  the  traveller's  bones : 
He  will  not  wake. 

Prov.  Who  can  do  good  on  him  ? 

Well,  go,  prepare  yourself.     But  hark,  what  noise  ? 

\_Knocking  within 
Heaven  give  your  spirits  comfort !     [_Exit  Claudio. 

By  and  by  : — 
I  hope  it  is  some  pardon,  or  reprieve. 
For  the  most  gentle  Claudio. — Welcome,  father. 

Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  The  best  and  wholesomest  spirits  of  the  night 
Envelope  you,  good  Provost !  Who  call'd  here  of  late? 

Prov.  None,  since  the  curfew  rung. 

Duke.  Not  Isabel  ? 

Prov.  No. 

Duke.  They  will  then,  ere't  be  long. 

Prov.  What  comfort  is  for  Claudio  ? 

Duke.  There's  some  in  hope. 

Prov.  It  is  a  bitter  deputy. 

Duke.  Not  so,  not  so ;  his  life  is  parallel'd 
Even  with  the  stroke*  and  line  of  his  great  justice ; 
He  doth  with  holy  abstinence  subdue 
That  in  himself,  which  he  spurs  on  his  power 
To  qualify^  in  others :  were  he  meal'd^ 
With  that  which  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tyrannous ; 
But  this  being  so,  he's  just. — Now  are  they  come. — 
\Knocking  within. — Provost  goes  out. 

*  Stroke  is  here  put  for  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  or  a  line. 

*  To  qualify  is  to  temper,  to  moderate. 

^  MeaVd  appears  to  mean  here  sprinkled,  d'erdusted,  defiled;  I 
cannot  think  that  in  this  instance  it  has  any  relation  to  the  verb 
to  mell,  meddle  or  mix  with. 
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This  is  a  gentle  provost :  Seldom-when* 

The  steeled  gaoler  is  the  friend  of  men.— 

How  now  ?  What  noise  ?   That  spirit  s  poasen'd  with 

haste, 
That  wounds  the  unwisting^  postern  with  these  strokes. 

ProTOit  rtiwnu^  9peakmg  iomutUthe  door, 

Prot,  There  he  most  stay,  until  tlie  officer 
Arise  to  let  him  in ;  he  is  call'd  up. 

Duke,  Have  you  no  countermand  for  Claudio  yet, 
Bat  he  must  die  to-morrow  ? 

Pn>9»  None,  sir,  none. 

Duke,  As  near  the  dawning,  Provost,  ts  it  is, 
You  shall  hear  more  ere  morning. 

Prop.  Happily", 

You  something  know ;  yet,  I  believe,  there  comes 
No  countermand ;  no  such  example  have  we : 
Besides,  upon  the  very  siege^  of  justice, 
Lord  Angelo  hath  to  the  public  ear 
Profess'd  the  contrary. 

SfUer  a  Messenger. 
This  is  his  lordship's  man'^ 

■  Thif  is  tbtodlT  priotod  SMofm,  wttm,  &c  in  all  the  Ute  edi- 
tloM.  «*MUb»-«Am(L«.nv«^iM<(!^)istlMit«elMlga4>ler 
tlM  friend  of  bmh.**  Tiras  la  o^  phnMology  we  hmve  Belfhrn- 
(inc,  oRyHpAoi,  &c ;  and  in  PahgraTe*a  Fnoch  Onunnuu*,  1  :>3(>, 
$tUom-wkat,  gneras  Kmrent  Tb»  oonuns  betw«en  seldom  and 
when  is  not  in  the  (rfd  copy,  but  an  arbitnuy  addition  of  s<^)Tnc 
editor.  We  hare  this  compocmd  word  again  in  K.  lienry  IV. 
P.  2,  A.  ir.  Sc.  4,  when  the  same  error  in  printing  it  again  occurs : 
<*  Tb  mtkm  mikm  the  bee  doCh  leare  her  comb  in  the  dead 


*  The  old  copies  have  wuitlimg,  I  read  mmwisting,  i 
mjf,  wJtemKmg;  rmaHmg,  imStiiH^  and  mnretitting  ha\ 
suggested. 

*  Hofibft  hafigt  perhaps  the  old  orthography  of  the  word. 

*  «•-«•  L  e.  seat 


'*  In  the  old  c<^ies  these  words  are  given  to  the  Duke^  and  the 
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Duke.  And  here  comes  Claudio's  pardon. 

Mess.  My  lord  hath  sent  you  this  note ;  and  by  me 
this  further  charge,  that  you  swerve  not  from  the 
smallest  article  of  it,  neither  in  time,  matter,  or  other 
circumstance.  Good-morrow ;  for,  as  I  take  it,  it  is 
almost  day. 

Prov.  I  shall  obey  him.  [_Fxit  Messenger. 

Duke.  This  is  his  pardon ;  purchas'd  by  such  sin. 

\^Aside. 
For  which  the  pardoner  himself  is  in : 
Hence  hath  offence  his  quick  celerity, 
When  it  is  borne  in  high  authority : 
When  vice  makes  mercy,  mercy's  so  extended. 
That  for  the  fault's  love,  is  the  offender  friended. — 
Now,  sir,  what  news  ? 

Prov.  I  told  you :  Lord  Angelo,  be-like,  thinking 
me  remiss  in  mine  office,  awakens  me  with  this  un- 
wonted putting  on  ^^ :  methinks,  strangely;  for  he  hath 
not  used  it  before. 

Duke.  Pray  you,  let's  hear 

Prov.  [^Reads.]  Whatsoever  you  may  hear  to  the 
contrary^  let  Claudio  be  executed  by  four  of  the  clock ; 
and^  in  the  afternoon^  Barnardine :  for  my  better  satis- 
faction^ let  me  have  Claudio  s  head  sent  me  by  five.  Let 
this  be  duly  performed ;  with  a  thought^  that  mwe  de- 
pends on  it  than  we  must  yet  deliver.  Thus  fail  not  to 
do  your  office^  as  you  will  answer  it  at  your  peril. 
What  say  you  to  this,  sir  ? 

Duke.  What  is  that  Barnardine,  who  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  afternoon  ? 

Prov.  A  Bohemian  born ;  but  here  nursed  up  and 
bred  :  one  that  is  a  prisoner  nine  years  old. 

Duke.  How  came  it  that  the  absent  duke  had  not 

next  line  to  the  Provost,  an  evident  error.     The  provost  had  de- 
clared that  Angelo  would  not  relent. 
^^  Putting  on,  is  spur,  incitement. 
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either  deliverd  him  to  his  liberty,  or  executed  him  ? 
I  hare  heard,  it  was  ever  his  manner  to  do  so. 

Proc.  His  fViends  still  witHight  reprieves  for  him  : 
And,  indeed,  bis  fact,  till  now  in  the  government  of 
Lord  Angeks  cune  not  to  an  tindoubtfiil  proof. 

Duke,  Is  it  now  apparent  ? 

Pro9,  Most  manifest,  and  not  denied  bj  himself. 

Duke,  Hath  he  borne  himself  poiileiitly  in  prison? 
How  teems  he  to  be  toach'd  ? 

Pra9.  Aman  that  appraliciida  death  no  more  dread- 
fully, bat  as  a  dnmkca  sleep :  earelem,  reekleM)  and 
fear'lem  of  what's  past,  pvBMt,  or  to  oome;  imoHlfale 
of  mortality,  and  despoatelf  mortaL 

Duke,  He  wants  advioe. 

Proe.  He  will  hear  none.  He  hath  evwmore  had 
tba  libertjT  of  the  prison ;  give  him  leave  to  CKape 
h— oe,  he  wonid  not ;  dnmk  many  times  a  day,  if  net 
many  days  entirely  drunk.  We  have  very  oft  nwiikod 
him,  as  if  to  carr}-  him  to  execution,  and  showM  him  a 
teeming  wamnt  for  it :  it  hath  not  moved  him  at  all. 

Duke,  More  of  him  anon.  There  is  wTitten  in 
your  brow,  Provost,  honenty  and  constancy:  if  I  read 
it  not  truly,  my  ancient  skill  beguiles  me ;  but  in  tlie 
boldness  of  my  cunning**,  I  will  lay  myadf  in  hn/ani. 
Clandioi  whom  here  you  have  a  warrant  to  execute, 
it  no  greater  forfeit  to  the  law  than  Angelo  who  hath 
tentenoed  him :  To  make  you  understand  this  in  a 
manifested  effect,  I  crave  bat  four  days  respite ;  for 
the  which  you  are  to  do  me  both  a  present  and  a  dan- 
getoos  courtesy. 

IVve.  Pray,  sir,  in  what  7 

Duke,  In  the  delajring  death. 

Proo,  Alack  !  how  nmy  I  do  it  ?  having  the  hour 
limited ;  and  an  express  command,  under  penalty,  to 

"  L  e.  In  emjUmn  timfrngmilif. 
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deliver  his  head  in  the  view  of  Angelo  ?  I  may  make 
my  case  as  Claudio's,  to  cross  this  in  the  smallest. 

Duke.  By  the  vow  of  mine  order,  I  warrant  you, 
if  my  instructions  may  be  your  guide.  Let  this  Bar- 
nardine  be  this  morning  executed,  and  his  head  borne 
to  Angelo. 

Prov.  Angelo  hath  seen  them  both,  and  will  dis- 
cover the  favour. 

Duke.  O,  death's  a  great  disguiser :  and  you  may 
add  to  it.  Shave  the  head,  and  tie  the  beard ;  and 
say,  it  was  the  desire  of  the  penitent  to  be  so  bared 
before  his  death :  You  know,  the  course  is  common  ^^. 
If  any  thing  fall  to  you  upon  this,  more  than  thanks 
and  good  fortune,  by  the  saint  whom  I  profess,  I  will 
plead  against  it  with  my  life. 

Prm.  Pardon  me,  good  father ;  it  is  against  my 
oath. 

Duke.  Were  you  sworn  to  the  duke,  or  to  the  de- 
puty? 

Prov.  To  him,  and  to  his  substitutes. 

Duke.  You  will  think  you  have  made  no  offence, 
if  the  duke  avouch  the  justice  of  your  dealing  ? 

Provi.  But  what  likelihood  is  in  that  ? 

Duke.  Not  a  resemblance,  but  a  certainty.  Yet 
since  I  see  you  fearful,  that  neither  my  coat,  integrity, 
nor  my  persuasion,  can  with  ease  attempt  you,  I  will 
go  further  than  I  meant,  to  pluck  all  fears  out  of  you. 
Look  you,  sir,  here  is  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  duke. 
You  know  the  character,  I  doubt  not ;  and  the  sig- 
net is  not  strange  to  you. 

Prov.  I  know  them  both. 

Duke.  The  contents  of  this  is  the  return  of  the 
duke ;   you  shall  anon  over-read  it  at  your  pleasure ; 

^^  "  Shave  the  head  and  tie  the  heard — the  course  is  common." 
This  probably  alludes  to  a  practice  among  Roman  Catholics  of  de- 
siring to  receive  the  tonsure  of  the  monks  before  they  died. 
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where  yoa  shall  find,  within  these  two  days  he  will 
be  here.  This  is  a  thing  that  Angelo  kno\%'8  not :  for 
he  this  reiy  day  receives  letters  of  strange  tenor ; 
porchanoe,  of  the  duke's  death ;  perchance,  entering 
into  mne  monastery;  but,  by  chance,  nothing  of  what 
is  writ  ^*.  Look,  the  unfolding  star  calls  up  the  sliep- 
herd  ^.  Put  not  yourself  into  amasement,  how  these 
things  should  be :  all  difficulties  are  but  easy  when 
they  are  known.  Call  your  executioner,  and  off  with 
Bamardine's  head :  I  will  give  him  a  present  shrift^ 
and  advise  him  for  a  better  place.  Yet  yo\i  are 
amaaod;  bat  this  shall  absolutely  resolve'^  you. 
CooM  away ;  it  is  aknost  clear  dawn.  [^Excunf, 

ScBNB  III.     Another  Boom  in  fha  mme, 

EiUer  Clown. 

do.  I  am  as  well  acquainted  here,  n>  I  ^^  i^;  in  our 
house  of  profession :  one  would  think  it  were  mi 
Orer-done's  own  boose,  fSnr  here  be  many  of  In 
customers.  Piret,  here's  young  master  Rash' ;  Ik's 
in  for  a  commodity  of  brown  paper  and  old  ginger, 
ninesoore  and  seventeen  pounds ;  of  which  he  made 
ftyn  marks,  ready  money* :  marry,  then,  ginger  -  -^ 

^  '  Wim  k  vrK;**  w«  dioald  read  "  Acre  writ;'  ttx   i 
poiatiiv  to  th«  letter  in  hk  hand. 
'*  So  Milton  in  Comtu:— 

"The  ftar  that  bids  th«  shepherd  fold 

Now  the  top  orhaav«a  doth  bokL" 
**  Bmoht,  L  a.  ammmetmom, 

*  This  SBonention  of  tha  inhabitanta  of  the  priflon  aiforda  a 
veiy  striking  view  of  the  practices  predominant  in  Shak(>«|)ran.>'8 
age.  Beaideo  those  vrhoae  foOiea  are  comnxni  to  all  timoA,  we 
hAve  tamr  fighting  men  and  a  trayeUer.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
Uie  originals  of  t^MB  pictures  were  then  known.  /2a«A  was  a  silken 
staff  ionaerij  worn  in  coats:  all  the  names  are  characteristic. 

*  It  was  tiM  pfactioe  of  laoo^  lenders  in  Shakespeare\<;  t  imn, 
as  well  as mon  rsosBtlj,  tosuks  adtanoes  parti/  in  gool    ii  l 
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not  much  in  request,  for  the  old  women  were  all  dead. 
Then  is  there  here  one  master  Caper,  at  the  suit  of 
master  Three-pile  the  mercer,  for  some  four  suits  of 
peach-colour  d  satin,  which  now  peaches  him  a  beg- 
gar. Then  have  we  here  young  Dizy,  and  young 
master  Deep-vow,  and  master  Copper-spur,  and  mas- 
ter Starve-lackey  the  rapier  and  dagger-man,  and 
young  Drop-heir  that  kill'd  lusty  Pudding,  and  mas- 
ter Forthright  the  tilter,  and  brave  master  Shoe-tie 
the  great  traveller,  and  wild  Half-can  that  stabb'd 
Pots,  and,  I  think,  forty  more ;  all  great  doers  in  our 
trade,  and  are  now  for  the  Lord's  sake-^. 

partly  in  cash.  The  goods  were  to  be  resold  generally  at  an 
enormous  loss  upon  the  cost  price,  and  of  these  commodities  it  ap- 
pears that  hrown  paper  and  ginger  often  formed  a  part.  This  cus- 
tom is  illustrated  by  numerous  extracts  from  cotemporary  -writers, 
in  the  Variorum  Shakespeare.  In  Greene's  Defence  of  Coney- 
catching,  1592  :  "  If  he  borrow  a  hundred  pound,  he  shall  have 
forty  in  silver,  and  threescore  in  wares ;  as  lute  strings,  hobby- 
horses, or  hrown  paper,"  &c.  "  Which  when  the  poor  gentleman 
came  to  sell  again,  he  could  not  make  threescore  and  ten  in  the 
hundred  beside  the  usury." — Quip  for  an  upstart  Courtier,  1620. 
^  It  appears  fromDavies's  Epigrams,  1611,  that  this  was  the 
language  in  which  prisoners  who  were  confined  for  debt  addressed 
passengers : — 

"  Good  gentle  writers,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  for  the  Lord's  sake, 

Like  Ludgate  prisoners,  lo,  I,  begging,  make 

My  mone." 
And  inNashe's  Peirce  Pennilesse,  1593,  "  At  that  time  that  thy 
joys  were  in  the  fleeting,  and  thus  crying  for  the  Lord's  sake  out 
of  an  iron  window."  A  very  curious  passage  in  confirmation  of 
this  has  occurred  to  me  in  Baret's  Alvearie,  1573,  under  the  word 
"  Interest,  or  the  borrowing  of  usurie  money  wherewith  to  pay  my 
debt." — "  And  therefore  methinke  it  is  prettily  sayd  in  Grammar 
that  Interest  will  be  joyned  with  Mea,  Tua,  Sua,  Nostra,  Vestra, 
and  Cuia,  only  in  the  ablative  case,  because  they  are  pronounes 
possessives.  For  how  great  so  ever  his  possessions,  goodes,  or 
lands  be  that  haunteth  the  company  of  this  impersonall,  if  now 
perchance  he  be  able  to  kepe  three  persons,  at  length  he  shall  not 
be  able  to  kepe  one :  yea  he  himselfe  shall  shortly  become  such 
an  impersonall,  that  he  shall  be  counted  as  nobody,  without  any 
countenance,  credit,  person,  or  estimation  among  men.     And  when 
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Enter  Abhorson. 

Abhor.  Sirrah,  bring  Bamardine  hither. 

CZd.  Master  Bamardine !  you  must  rise  and  be 
hang'd,  master  Bamardine ! 

Abhor,  What,  ho,  Bamardine  ! 

Bamar.  Q  Wiihin.'}  A  pox  o'  your  throats !  Who 
makes  that  noise  there  ?    What  are  you  ? 

Go,  Your  friends,  sir ;  the  hangman  :  You  mast 
be  so  good,  sir,  to  rise  and  be  put  to  death. 

Bamar,  [  Within.'^  Away,  you  rogue,  aw-ay  ;  I  am 
sleepy. 

Abhor.  Tell  him,  he  must  awake,  and  that  quickly 


do.  Pray,  master  Bamardine,  awake  till  you  arc 
executed,  and  sleep  afterwards. 

Abhor,  Oo  in  to  him,  and  fetch  him  out 

Cto,  He  is  coming,  sir,  he  is  coming ;    I  hear  his 


Enter  Barnardink. 

Abhor,  Is  the  axe  upon  the  block,  sirrnli  ? 

Go,  Very  ready,  sir. 

Bamar,  How  now,  Abhorson?  what's  the  news 
with  you? 

Abhor,  Truly,  sir,  I  would  desire  you  to  claj)  into 
yom*  prayers  ;  for,  look  you,  the  warrant's  come. 

Bamar.  You  rogue,  I  have  been  drinking  all  night, 
I  am  not  fitted  fort. 

Go.  O,  the  better,  sir;  for  he  that  drinks  all  night, 
and  is  hanged  betimes  in  the  morning,  may  sleep  the 
sounder  all  the  next  day. 


he  hath  thus  fldMd,  sod  flesesd  Us  pommhte  so  long  till  hi^  hath 
made  him  m  ridi  aa  s  new  ^om  dwqM,  then  will  he  turn  him 
to  commons  intoLmdg^:  wfaara  for  hit  abUtive  case  he  nhall 
have  a  dative  cage,  ermimg  tmd  erjfktg  at  Ae  graie,  your  wor$hip$' 
charitie  FOB  THS  LoRD's  aUU.** 


J 
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Enter  Duke. 

Abhor.  Look  you,  sir,  here  comes  your  ghostly  fa- 
ther ;  Do  we  jest  now,  think  you  ? 

Duke.  Sir,  induced  by  my  charity,  and  hearing  how 
hastily  you  are  to  depart,  I  am  come  to  advise  you, 
comfort  you,  and  pray  with  you. 

Barnar.  Friar,  not  I ;  I  have  been  drinking  hard 
all  night,  and  I  will  have  more  time  to  prepare  me,  or 
they  shall  beat  out  my  brains  with  billets :  I  will  not 
consent  to  die  this  day,  that's  certain. 

Duke.  0,sil  you  must:  and  therefore,  I  beseech  you, 
Look  forward  on  the  journey  you  shall  go. 

Barnar.  I  swear,  I  will  not  die  to-day  for  any  man's 
persuasion. 

Duke.  But  hear  you, 

Barnar.  Not  a  word ;  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say 
to  me,  come  to  my  ward;  for  thence  will  not  I  to-day. 

\_Exit. 
Eyiter  Provost. 

Duke.  Unfit  to  live,  or  die  :  O,  gravel  heart* ! — 
After  him,  fellows ;  bring  him  to  the  block. 

\_Exeunt  Abhor  SON  and  Clown. 

Prov.  Now,  sir,  how  do  you  find  the  prisoner  ? 

Duke.  A  creature  unprepar'd,  unmeet  for  death; 
And,  to  transport^  him  in  the  mind  he  is. 
Were  damnable. 

Prov.  Here  in  the  prison,  father, 

There  died  this  morning  of  a  cruel  fever 
One  Ragozine,  a  most  notorious  pirate, 
A  man  of  Claudio's  years ;  his  beard  and  head, 
Just  of  his  colour :  What  if  we  do  omit 
This  reprobate,  till  he  were  well  inclined ; 

*  Mr.  Collier's  folio  substitutes  "  O,  grovelling  beast!" 

*  Transport,  i.  e.  to  remove  him  from  one  world  to  another. 
The  French  tr6pas  affords  a  kindred  sense. 
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And  satisfy  the  deputy  with  the  viaage 
Of  Ragozine,  more  like  to  Claudio  ? 

Duke.  O,  'tis  an  accident  that  heaven  pro\nde8 ! 
Despatch  it  presently ;  the  hour  dra>vs  on 
Prefix'd  by  Angelo.    See,  this  be  done. 
And  sent  according  to  command  ;  whiles  I 
Persuade  this  rude  wretch  \villingly  to  die. 

Pror.  This  shall  be  done,  good  father,  presently. 
But  Bamardine  must  die  this  afternoon  - 
And  how  shall  we  continue  Claudio, 
To  save  me  from  the  danger  that  might  conu\ 
If  he  were  known  alive  f 

Duke,  Let  this  be  done : — Put  them  in  secret  holds. 
Both  Bamardine  and  Claudio :  Ere  tMicc 
The  sun  hath  made  his  journal  greeting 
To  yonder  generation^,  you  shall  find 
Your  safety  manifested. 

Proc.  I  am  your  free  dependant. 

Duke.  Quick,  despatch,  and 

send  the  head  to  Angelo.  \_Exit  Provost. 

Now  will  I  write  letters  to  Angelo, — 
The  provost,  he  shall  bear  them, — whose  contents 
Shall  witness  to  him,  I  am  near  at  home ; 
And  that,  by  great  injunctions,  I  am  bound 
To  enter  publickly :  him  I'll  desire 
To  meet  me  at  the  consecrated  fount, 
A  league  below  the  city ;  and  from  thence. 
By  cold  gradation  and  well-balanced^  form, 
We  shall  proceed  with  Angelo. 

*  The  old  copy  has  fomd.    Malone  and  Steeveiu  read — 
"Eratwic* 
The  son  haa  made  his  jonmal  greeting  to 
T}$t  wmkr  generatioo." 
I  adopt  Mr.  Knight'a  reading,  aa  nearer  to  the  old  copy,  and  Wt  - 
ter  senae.    *  To  Toodar  genartton**  ia,  to  tbe  world  withoat  the 
walla  of  the  priaoa  where  tlie  wotda  are  spoken. 

'  The  old  copies  have  wtal-baiunced,  of  which  I  cannot  con- 
ceive the  meaning. 
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Re-enter  Provost.  '     • 

Prov.  Here  is  the  head ;  I'll  carry  it  myself. 

Duke.  Convenient  is  it :  Make  a  swift  return  ; 
For  I  would  commune  with  you  of  such  things, 
That  want  no  ear  but  yours. 

Prov.  I'll  make  all  speed.  \_Exit. 

Isab.  \_  Within.']  Peace,  ho,  be  here  ! 

Duke.  The  tongue  of  Isabel : — She's  come  to  know. 
If  yet  her  brother  s  pardon  be  come  hither  ; 
But  I  will  keep  her  ignorant  of  her  good. 
To  make  her  heavenly  comforts  of  despair, 
When  it  is  least  expected. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Isab.  Ho !    by  your  leave. 

Duke.   Good  morning  to  you,  fair  and  gracious 
daughter. 

Isab.  The  better,  given  me  by  so  holy  a  man. 
Hath  yet  the  deputy  sent  my  brother's  pardon  ? 

Duke.  He  hath  releas'd  him,  Isabel,  from  the  world : 
His  head  is  off,  and  sent  to  Angelo. 

Isab.  Nay,  but  it  is  not  so. 

Duke.  It  is  no  other : 

Show  your  wisdom,  daughter,  in  your  close  patience. 

Isab.  O,  I  will  to  him,  and  pluck  out  his  eyes ! 

Duke.  You  shall  not  be  admitted  to  his  sight. 

Isab.  Unhappy  Claudio  !  Wretched  Isabel ! 
Injurious  world  !  Most  damned  Angelo  ! 

Duke.  This  nor  hurts  him,  nor  profits  you  a  jot : 
Forbear  it  therefore ;  give  your  cause  to  heaven. 
Mark  what  I  say,  which  you  shall  find 
By  every  syllable  a  faithful  verity. 
The  duke  comes  home  to-morrow ; — nay,  dry  your  eyes ; 
One  of  our  convent,  and  his  confessor, 
I.  c  c 
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Gives  me  this  instance :  Already  he  hath  carried 

Notice  to  Escalus  and  Angelo, 

Who  do  prepare  to  meet  him  at  the  gates, 

There  to  give  up  their  power.     If  you  can  pace  your 

wisdom 
In  that  good  path  that  I  would  wish  it  go, 
And  you  shall  have  your  bosom®  on  this  wretch, 
Grace  of  the  duke,  revenges  to  your  heart, 
And  general  honour. 

Itah,  I  am  directed  by  you. 

Duke.  This  letter  then  to  friar  Peter  give? 
'Tis  that  he  sent  me  of  the  duke's  return : 
Say,  by  this  token,  I  desire  his  company 
At  Mariana's  house  to-night.     Her  cause,  and  yours, 
m  perfect  him  \»nthal ;  and  he  shall  bring  you 
Before  the  duke ;  and  to  the  head  of  Angelo 
Acctise  him  home,  and  home.     For  my  poor  ielf, 
I  am  com  I  lined  9  by  a  sacred  vow. 
And  shall  be  absc^nt.     Wend  you  with  this  letter  ; 
Command  these  fretting  waters  from  your  eyes 
With  a  light  heart :  trust  not  my  holy  order. 
If  I  pervert  your  coarse. — Who's  here  ? 

Enter  Lucia 

Lucio,  Good  even ! 

Friar,  where  is  the  Provost  ? 

Duke.  Not  within,  sir. 

Lucio.  O,  pretty  Isabella,  I  am  pale  at  mine  heart, 
to  see  thine  eyes  so  red  :  thou  must  be  patient :  I  am 
fain  to  dine  and  sup  with  water  and  bran  ;  I  dare  not 
for  my  head  fill  my  belly ;  one  fruitful  meal  would 
set  me  to't :  But  they  say  the  duke  will  be  here  to 

*  Tour  fowM,  is  jtmt  hmrf$  dWre,  yoax  with. 

*  Shakespeare  oaes  eombimtd  for  bommd  by  a pact^  affianced;  so 
he  calls  Angelo  the  eoMMMfe  hubud  of  Mariana.    Yet  Mr.  Col 
lier's  corrected  folio  would 
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morrow.  By  my  troth,  Isabel,  I  lov  d  thy  brother  :  if 
the  old  fantastical  duke  of  dark  corners  had  been  at 
home,  he  had  lived.  \_Ezit  Isabella. 

Duke.  Sir,  the  duke  is  marvellous  little  beholding  ^^ 
to  your  reports;  but  the  best  is,  he  lives  not  in  them^^. 

Lucio.  Friar,  thou  knowest  not  the  duke  so  well 
as  I  do :  he's  a  better  woodman  ^^  than  thou  takest 
him  for. 

Duke.  Well,  you'll  answer  this  one  day.  Fare  ye 
well. 

Lucio.  Nay,  tarry ;  I'll  go  along  with  thee  ;  I  can 
tell  thee  pretty  tales  of  the  duke. 

Duke.  You  have  told  me  too  many  of  him  already, 
sir,  if  they  be  true ;  if  not  true,  none  were  enough. 

Lucio.  I  was  once  before  him  for  getting  a  wench 
with  child. 

Duke.  Did  you  such  a  thing  ? 

Lucio.  Yes,  marry,  did  I ;  but  was  fain  to  for- 
swear it;  they  would  else  have  married  me  to  the 
rotten  medlar. 

Duke.  Sir,  your  company  is  fairer  than  honest : 
Rest  you  well. 

Lucio.  By  my  troth,  I'll  go  with  thee  to  the  lane's 
end  :  If  bawdy  talk  offend  you,  we'll  have  very  little 
of  it :  Nay,  friar,  I  am  a  kind  of  burr,  I  shall  stick. 

\_Exeunt. 

'•^  Thus  the  old  copy,  beholding  for  beholden,  according  to  the 
constant  usage  of  the  time. 
^'  i.  e.  he  depends  not  on  them. 

'^  A  woodman  was  an  attendant  on  the  forester ;  his  great  em- 
ployment was  hunting.  It  is  here  used  in  a  wanton  sense  for  a 
hunter  of  a  different  sort  of  game.  So,  Falstaff  asks  Mrs.  Ford 
in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor : — 

"  Am  I  a  woodman  ?  Ha  I " 
And  in  The  Chances,  A.  i.  Sc.  9 — 

"  Well,  well,  son  John, 
I  see  you  are  a  woodman,  and  can  choose 
Your  deer,  though  it  be  dark." 
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Scene  IV.    A  Room  in  Angelo's  Hotue. 

EfUer  Anoelo  and  Escalus. 

EttxU,  Every  letter  he  hath  writ  hath  disvouch'd ' 
other. 

Ang.  In  most  uneven  and  distracted  manner.  His 
actions  show  much  like  to  madness :  pray  heaven,  liis 
wisdom  be  not  tainted !  And  why  meet  him  at  the 
gates,  and  re-deliver  our  authorities  there  ? 

EkoL  I  gUCMIIOt 

Ang,  And  why  should  we  proclaim  it  in  an  hour 
before  his  entering,  that,  if  any  crave  redress  of  injii.s- 
tice,  they  should  exhibit  their  petitions  in  the  street  ? 

EtoaL  He  shows  his  reason  for  that:  to  have  a 
despatch  of  complaints ;  and  to  deliver  us  from  de- 
vices hereafter,  which  shall  then  have  no  power  to 
stand  against  us*. 

Ang,  Well,  I  beseech  you,  let  it  be  proclaim'd : 
Betimes  i'  the  mom,  I'll  call  you  at  your  house : 
Give  notice  to  such  men  of  sort  and  suit'. 
As  are  to  meet  him. 

Eteal,  I  shall,  sir :  fare  you  well.  \_Exii. 

Ang.  Good  night. — 
This  deed  unshapes  me  quite,  makes  me  unpregnant^ 
And  dull  to  all  proceedings.     A  deflower  d  maid  ! 
And  by  an  eminent  body,  that  enforc'd 
The  law  against  it ! — But  that  her  tender  shame 


'  Mr.  Collier  exhibiU  the  praceding  fpeeches  in  a  metricAl 
form,  bat  such  metre  ae  neitlier  astiiAes  the  ear,  nor  cootenta  the 
mind  of  the  lesat  faatJdkwa  leader  of  dnmatk  bUak  vena.  In 
the  old  copiea  thej  are  properly  printed  as  proee,  for  which  it 
waa  doobtleai  intended. 

*  aartmmd$mt,i,*,JigtvtamdniMk. 

UmpngmmU,  L  e.  tmrmd^  imprtpartd;  the  contrarj  to  preg- 
mmt,  in  ita  aenaa  of  ready*  appcdwnaive. 
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Will  not  proclaim  against  her  maiden  loss, 

How  might  she  tongue  me  !    Yet  Reason  dares  ^  her 

no: 
For  my  authority  here's  of  a  credent  bulk, 
That  no  particular  scandal  once  can  touch. 
But  it  confounds  the  breather.     He  should  have  liv'd, 
Save  that  his  riotous  youth,  with  dangerous  sense, 
Might,  in  the  times  to  come,  have  ta'en  revenge, 
By  so  receiving  a  dishonour'd  life. 
With  ransom  of  such  shame.  'Would  yet  he  had  liv'd  • 
Alack,  when  once  our  grace  we  have  forgot. 
Nothing  goes  right :  we  would,  and  we  would  not. 

■    Scene  V.     Fields  without  the  Town. 

Enter  Duke  in  his  (mn  habit,  and  Friar  Peter. 

Duke,  These  letters  at  fit  time  deliver  me. 

\_Giving  letters. 
The  provost  knows  our  purpose,  and  our  plot. 
The  matter  being  afoot,  keep  your  instruction, 

^  The  old  copy  has — "  For  my  authority  hears  of  a  credent 
bulk,"  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  to  sense.  The  printer  had 
mistaken  the  word  here^s  for  bears.  This  slight  correction  makes 
the  whole  passage  intelligible.  "  Yet  reason  dares  or  overawes 
her  from  doing  it,  and  cries  710  to  her  whenever  she  finds  herself 
prompted  to  tongue  Angelo."  Dare  is  often  used  in  this  sense 
by  Shakespeare ;  and  the  word  no  is  used  in  a  similar  way  in  The 
Chances : — 

"  I  wear  a  sword  to  satisfy  the  world  no.^* 
And  in  A  Wife  for  a  Month : — 

"  I'm  sure  he  did  not,  for  I  charged  him  no.''^ 
Credent  is  creditable,  not  questionable.     Particular  is  private .  a 
French  sense  of  the  word. 

*  Dr.  Johnson  thought  the  fourth  Act  should  end  here,  "  for 
here  is  properly  a  cessation  of  action,  a  night  intervenes,  and  the 
place  is  changed  between  the  passages  of  this  scene  and  those  of 
the  next.  The  fifth  Act,  beginning  with  the  following  socne, 
would  proceed  without  any  interruption  of  time  or  place.** 
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And  hold  you  ever  to  our  special  drift ; 
Though  sometimes  you  do  blench  *  from  this  to  that, 
As  cause  doth  minister.    Go,  call  at  Fla\nus'  house, 
And  tell  him  where  I  stay :  give  the  like  nodoe 
To  Valentinus^  Rowland,  and  to  Crasroa, 
And  bid  them  bring  the  trumpets  to  the  gmte ; 
But  send  me  FlaTius  firat. 
P.  Pmr.  It  shaU  be  speeded  well. 

\EKit  Friar. 

BnUr  Varrius. 

Jhikt.  I  thank  thee,  Varrius ;  thou  hast  made  good 
haste: 
Come,  we  will  walk :  There's  other  of  our  friends 
Will  greet  ns  here  anoo,  mj  gentle  Varriui.  \Exewit. 


ScBNB  VI.    iSbrMC  hmt  £W  City  QhHn, 

EiUer  IsABBLLA  and  Mariana. 

I$ab.  To  speak  lo  indirectly,  I  am  loath  ; 
I  would  say  the  truth ;  but  to  accuse  him  so. 
That  is  your  part :  Yet  I'm  advis'd  to  do  it ; 
He  mjtf  to  'yailfull  purpose.' 

Mori,  Be  rul'd  by  him. 

Imb,  Besides,  he  tells  me,  that,  if  peradventure 
He  speak  against  me  on  the  adverse  side, 
I  should  not  think  it  strange ;  for  'tis  a  physic, 
That's  bitter  to  sweet  end. 

Miiri,  1  would,  friar  Peter — 

Imb,  O,  peace  I  the  friar  is  come. 

*  VaiiuHut  in  tb*  IblkM.  flkynm  u  misprinted  FIavia'$  in  the 
preceding  line. 

'  Hie  folio  prinU  this  vaUe'/uB,  bat  avaU/ul  is  most  probable- 
meant. 
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Enter  Friar  Peter  ^. 

F.  Peter.  Come,  I  have  found  you  out  a  stand  most 
fit, 
Where  you  may  have  such  vantage  on  the  duke, 
He  shall  not  pass  you.     Twice  have  the  trumpets 

sounded ; 
The  generous^  and  gravest  citizens 
Have  hent^  the  gates,  and  very  near  upon 
The  duke  is  ent'ring ;  therefore  hence,  away. 

\_Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I.     A  public  Place  near  the  City  Gate, 

Mariana  (veiVd)^  Isabella,  and  Peter,  at  a  dis- 
tance. Enter  at  opposite  doors,  Duke,  Varrius, 
Lords;  Angelo,  Escalus,  Lucio,  Provost,  Offi- 
cers, and  Citizens. 

Duke. 
Y  very  worthy  cousin,  fairly  met : — 
Our  old  and  faithful  friend,  we  are  glad  to 
see  you. 
Ang.  and  Escal.  Happy  return  be  to  your  royal 

•   grace ! 
Duke.  Many  and  hearty  thankings  to  you  both. 
We  have  made  inquiry  of  you ;  and  we  hear 
Such  goodness  of  your  justice,  that  our  soul 
Cannot  but  yield  you  forth  to  public  thanks. 
Forerunning  more  requital. 

Ang.  You  make  my  bonds  still  greater. 

'  He  is  called  Friar  Thomas  in  the  first  Act. 

^  Generous,  for  most  noble,  or  those  of  rank.     Generosi,  Lat. 

*  Hentf  i.  e.  seized,  laid  hold  on,  from  the  Saxon  hentan. 
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Duke.  O,  your  desert  speaks  loud ;  and  1  should 
wrong  it, 
To  lock  it  in  the  wards  of  covert  bosom, 
When  it  deKim  with  characters  of  hnm 
A  forted  midenoe,  'gainst  the  tooth  of  tiine, 
And  razure  of  oblivion :  Give  me  your  hand, 
And  let  the  subject  see,  to  make  them  know 
That  outward  courtesies  would  fain  proclaim 
Favours  that  keep  within. — Come,  Kscalus ; 
You  must  walk  by  us  on  our  other  hand ; — 
And  good  supporters  are  you. 

Pbtbe  amd  Isabblla  wme/arward^. 

KPeler,  Nowisyoartime;  speak  loud,  and  knrd 
before  him. 

Itah,  Justice,  O  royal  duke  I  Vail*  )y>ut  t^unl 
Upon  a  wrong'd,  Td  fain  have  said,  a  maid  I 
O  worthy  prince  1  dishonour  not  your  eye 
By  throwing  it  on  any  other  object, 
Till  you  have  heard  me  in  my  true  complaint, 
And  given  me,  justice,  justice,  justice,  justice  ! 

Didx.  Relate  your  wrongs :  In  what  ?  By  whom  ? 
Be  brief: 
Here  is  Lord  Angelo  shall  give  you  justice ! 
Reveal  yourself  to  him. 

Itab.  O,  worthy  duke, 

You  bid  me  seek  redemption  of  the  devil : 
Hear  me  yourself;  for  that  which  I  must  speak 
Must  either  punish  me,  not  being  believ'd, 
Or  wring  redress  from  you;  hear  me,  O,  hear  me, 
here. 

Anp.  My  lord,  her  wits,  I  fear  me,  are  not  firm  : 
She  hath  been  a  suitor  to  me  for  her  brother, 
Cut  off  by  course  of  justice. 

1Mb.  By  course  of  justice  ! 

*  The  old  copies  have  "  Enter  Peter  and  Igabella," 

*  To  vail  is  to  knea-t  to  Id/all^  to  cast  dawn. 
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Ang.  And  she  will  speak  most  bitterly,  and  strange. 

Isah.  Most  strange,  but  yet  most  truly,  will  I  speak  : 
That  Angelo's  forsworn ;  is  it  not  strange  ? 
That  Angelo's  a  murderer ;  is't  not  strange  ? 
That  Angelo  is  an  adulterous  thief. 
An  hypocrite,  a  virgin- violator ; 
Is  it  not  strange,  and  strange  ? 

Duke.  Nay,  pt  is]  ten  times  strange. 

Isah.  It  is  not  truer  he  is  Angelo, 
Than  this  is  all  as  true  as  it  is  strange : 
Nay,  it  is  ten  times  true ;  for  truth  is  truth 
To  the  end  of  reckoning. 

Duke.  Away  with  her : — Poor  soul, 

She  speaks  this  in  the  infirmity  of  sense. 

Imh.  O  prince,  I  conjure  thee,  as  thou  believ'st 
There  is  another  comfort  than  this  world, 
That  thou  neglect  me  not,  with  that  opinion 
That  I  am  touch'd  with  madness :  make  not  impossible 
That  which  but  seems  unlike.     'Tis  not  impossible, 
But  one,  the  wicked'st  caitiff  on  the  ground, 
May  seem  as  shy,  as  grave,  as  just,  as  absolute, 
As  Angelo ;  even  so  may  Angelo, 
In  all  his  dressings^,  characts*,  titles,  forms, 
Be  an  arch-villain.     Believe  it,  royal  prince. 
If  he  be  less,  he's  nothing ;  but  he's  more, 
Had  I  more  name  for  badness. 

Duke.  By  mine  honesty, 

If  she  be  mad,  as  I  believe  no  other, 
Her  madness  hath  the  oddest  frame  of  sense, 
(Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing,) 
As  e'er  I  heard  in  madness*. 

^  i.  e.  habiliments  qf  office. 

*  Characts  are  distinctive  marks  or  characters.  A  statute  of 
Edward  VI.  directs  the  seals  of  office  of  every  bishop  to  have 
"  certain  characts  under  the  king's  arms  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
diocess." 

*  "  As  e'er  I  heard  in  madness."  I  can  hardly  think  Shake- 
speare wrote  as,  but  if  he  did,  it  stands  for  that, — and  like  in- 
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Imb  O,  gracioiu  duke  I 

Hmrp  not  on  that ;  nor  do  not  banish  maon 
For  inequality^ :  but  let  your  weua  aerTe 
To  make  the  truth  appear,  where  it  aeema  hid  ; 
And  hide  the  fidae  8eenl•-trae^ 

/Mc  Many  that  are  not  mad, 

H«fc^  anne,  mora  lack  of  raaoiL^What  wndd  you 

imb.  lamtheMtcrofoiieClaiidio, 
Coodemn'd  upoo  the  act  of  fornication 
Toloaehishead;  ooademn'd  by  Angek> : 
I,  in  prabatioQ  of  a  aiitcihyud, 
WaaaMttobynybrathOT:  OMlmdo 
Aa  tfci  ^  iiwiM^in  ^- 

Lmek,  ThalTa  I,  an*t  like  y(v 

I  oama  to  h«  from  Cbadia^  and  denied  her 
To  try  her  gnekpaa  Ibrtiuia  with  lord  Angak^ 
For  im  poor  bnClMi^a  pardon. 

imA.  That's  he,  inde<Ml 

Dmki.  Ym  wm  aol  bid  to  qwak. 

Lmm.  No,  my  good  lord  ; 

Nor  wiah'd  to  hoM  my  peace. 

Dmki,  I  wish  yoa  now  th«n  , 

Pray  yon,  take  note  of  it :  and  when  yoa  hare 
A  bosineaB  lor  yoorKl^  pray  heaven  yoa  then 
Be  perfect. 

Lmci9.  I  warrant  your  honour. 

thtke.  The  warrants  for  yoamlf ;  take  heed  to  it. 

/m6.  This  gantlcoiaa  tokl  aonewhat  of  my  talr. 


in  kif  folippiiiltiL    8m  Kara^  r.  <u,  «« 
TVrfd^feJokam. 

*  TTw m— faf  sysMW  to  \%  "do  aotwypost  om  aadbecau^^ 
I  KiMk  iaooMiMliy  or  wmmmd^.^ 

iMilliMi,  or  *trm  mmtmm  ftlM;**  tbo  hypki  wmmm  nquir'.! 
to  BMik  lb*  MOit  of  thfe  pmmml  wkkk  wtthoitt  it  would  w 
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Lucio.  Right. 

Duke.  It  may  be  right ;  but  you  are  in  the  wrong 
To  speak  before  your  time. — Proceed. 

Isab.  I  went 

To  this  pernicious  caitiff  deputy. 

Duke.  That's  somewhat  madly  spoken. 

Isab.  Pardon  it : 

The  phrase  is  to  the  matter^. 

Duke.  Mended  again  :  the  matter  ? — Proceed. 

Isab.  In  brief, — to  set  the  needless  process  by, 
How  I  persuaded,  how  I  pray'd,  and  kneel'd. 
How  he  refell'd^  me,  and  how  I  reply'd; 
(For  this  was  of  much  length),  the  vile  conclusion 
I  now  begin  with  grief  and  shame  to  utter  : 
He  would  not,  but  by  gift  of  my  chaste  body 
To  his  concupiscible  intemperate  lust. 
Release  my  brother ;  and,  after  much  debatement. 
My  sisterly  remorse  ^^  confutes  mine  honour. 
And  I  did  yield  to  him.    But  the  next  morn  betimes. 
His  purpose  surfeiting,  he  sends  a  warrant 
For  my  poor  brother's  head. 

Duke.  This  is  most  likely ! 

Isab.  O,  that  it  were  as  like  as  it  is  true^^ ! 

Duke.  By  heaven,  fond^^  wretch,  thou  know'st  not 
what  thou  speak'st ; 
Or  else  thou  art  suborn' d  against  his  honour. 
In  hateful  practice  ^^  :  First,  his  integrity 
Stands  without  blemish  : — next,  it  imports  no  reason. 
That  with  such  vehemency  he  should  pursue 

^  i.  e.  suited  to  the  matter;  as  in  Hamlet:  "  The  phrase  woxild 
be  more  german  to  the  matter." 

^  RefeWd  is  refuted.  ^°  Remorse  here  is  pity. 

^'  The  meaning  appears  to  be  "  0  that  it  had  as  much  of  the 
likeness  or  appearance,  as  it  has  of  the  reality  of  truth." 

'■■^  Fond,  i.  e.  foolish. 

'^  Practice  was  used  by  the  old  writers  for  any  insidious  siraz 
tagcm  or  treachery. 
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Faults  proper  to  himself:  if  he  had  so  offended. 
He  would  have  weigh'd  thy  brother  by  himself. 
And  not  have  cut  him  off:  Some  one  hath  set  you  on  ; 
Confess  the  truth,  and  say  by  whose  ad\nce 
Thou  cam'st  here  to  complain. 

Itiab.  And  is  this  all  ? 

Then,  oh,  you  blessed  ministers  above. 
Keep  me  in  patience  ;  and,  with  ripen'd  time. 
Unfold  the  evil  which  is  here  wrapt  up 
In  countenance**! — Heaven  shield  your  grace  from 

woe. 
As  I,  thus  wrong'd,  hence  unbeliered  go  ! 

Dmke.  I  know,  yofu'd  fain  be  gone : — An  officer  ! 
To  priaon  with  her  :^-ShaU  we  thus  permit 
A  blasting  and  a  acandalous  breath  to  fall 
On  him  so  near  ns  ?  This  needs  must  be  a  practice. 
— Who  knew  of  your  intent,  and  coming  hither  ? 

ImA,  One  that  I  would  were  here,  friar  T/odowick. 

Dmhe,  A  ghostly  father,  belike  :~Who  knows  that 
Lodowick? 

Lmdo,  My  lord,  I  know  him  ;  'tis  a  meddling  friar; 
I  do  not  like  the  man :  had  he  been  lay,  my  lord. 
For  certain  words  he  spake  against  your  grace 
In  your  retirement,  I  had  swing'd  1dm  soundly. 

/>mI».  Words  against  me  ?  This  a  good  friar  l>oHke ! 
And  to  set  on  this  wretched  woman  here 
Against  onr  sabstitute ! — I^et  this  friar  be  fonnd. 

Lwio,  Bat  yesternight,  my  lord,  she  and  that  friar 
I  saw  them  at  the  prison :  a  savcy  friar, 
A  very  scurvy  fellow. 

F.  Peter,  Blessed  be  your  royal  grace ! 

I  have  stood  by,  my  lord,  and  I  have  heard 
Your  royal  ear  abus'd  :  First,  hath  this  woman. 
Most  wrongfully  acctis'd  your  substitute ; 

'*  In  eotmtemanetf  i.  e.  falm  appearmmee. 
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Who  is  as  free  from  touch  or  soil  with  her, 
As  she  from  one  ungot. 

Duke.  We  did  believe  no  less. 

Know  you  that  friar  Lodowick  that  she  speaks  of? 

P.  Peter.  I  know  him  for  a  man  divine  and  holy ; 
Not  scurvy  nor  a  temporary  medler^^, 
As  he's  reported  by  this  gentleman  : 
And,  on  my  trust,  a  man  that  never  yet 
Did,  as  he  vouches,  misreport  your  grace. 

Lucio.  My  lord,  most  villainously  ;  believe  it. 

P.  Peter.  Well,  he  in  time  may  come  to  clear  him- 
self; 
But  at  this  instant  he  is  sick,  my  lord. 
Of  a  strange  fever  :  Upon  his  mere^^  request 
(Being  come  to  knowledge  that  there  was  complaint 
Intended  'gainst  lord  Angelo)  came  I  hither. 
To  speak,  as  from  his  mouth,  what  he  doth  know 
Is  true,  and  false ;  and  what  he  with  his  oath, 
And  all  probation,  will  make  up  full  clear. 
Whensoever  he's  convented'^.    First,  for  this  woman 
(To  justify  this  worthy  nobleman. 
So  vulgarly  ^^  and  personally  accused)  ; 
Her  shall  you  hear  disproved  to  her  eyes. 
Till  she  herself  confess  it. 

Duke.  Good  friar,  let's  hear  it. 

[[Isabella  is  carried  off^  guarded ;  and 
Mariana  comes  forward. 
Do  you  not  smile  at  this,  lord  Angelo  ! — 
O  heaven  !  the  vanity  of  wretched  fools  ! — 
Give  us  some  seats. — Come,  cousin  Angelo ; 
In  this  I'll  be  impartial ;  be  you  judge 

^^  It  is  hard  to  know  what  is  meant  by  a  temporary  meddler, 
perhaps  it  was  intended  to  signify  "  one  who  introduced  himself  as 
often  as  he  could  find  opportunity  into  other  melt's  concerns." 

'°  Mere  here  means  absolute. 

^"^   Convented,  i.  e.  cited,  summoned. 

*^   Vulgarli/,  i.  e.  publicly. 
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Of  your  own  cause. — Is  this  the  witness,  friar  ? 
First,  let  her  show  her  face  ;  and,  after,  speak. 

Maru  Pardon,  my  lord  ;  I  will  not  show  my  face 
Until  my  husband  bid  me. 

Duke,  What,  are  you  married  ? 

Mori,  No,  my  lord. 

Dmhe.  Are  you  a  maid  ? 

Mwri,  No,  my  lonl. 

Duke,  A  widow  then  ? 

Mmru  Neither,  my  lord. 

Dmhi.  Why,  yoii 

Are  nothing  then : — Neither  maid,  widow,  nor  wife  f 

Ludo,  My  lord,  the  may  be  a  punk  ;  for  many  of 
them  are  neither  maid,  widow,  nor  wife. 

Duht,  Silence  that  fellow ;  I  would  he  had  tome 


To  prattle  for  himaelf. 

Lftdo.  Well,  my  lord. 

Maru  Mj  lord,  I  do  confess  I  ne'er  wat  niarrie<l ; 
And,  I  oonfeM,  beaides,  I  am  no  maid : 
I  have  known  my  husband ;  yet  my  husband  knows  not . 
That  erer  he  knew  me. 

Lueio,  He  was  drunk  then,  my  lord ;  it  can  be  no 
better. 

Duke,  For  the  benefit  of  silence,  'would  thou  wcrt 
•otoo. 

Ludo,  Well,  my  lord. 

Duke,  This  is  no  witness  for  lord  Angelo. 

Mori.  Now  I  come  to't,  my  lord : 
She,  that  aocnaea  him  of  fornication, 
In  selfnme  manner  doth  accuse  my  husband ; 
And  charges  him,  my  lord,  with  such  a  time, 
When  m  depose  I  had  him  in  mine  arms. 
With  all  the  effect  of  love. 

Ang.  Charges  she  more  than  me  ? 

Mari.  Not  that  I  know. 
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Duke.  No  ?  you  say,  your  husband. 

Marx.  Why,  just,  my  lord,  and  that  is  Angelo, 
Who  thinks,  he  knows,  that  he  ne'er  knew  my  body, 
But  knows,  he  thinks,  that  he  knew*  Isabel's. 

Ang.  This  is  a  strange  abuse ^9  ^ — Let's  see  thy  face. 

Mari.  My  husband  bids  me ;  now  I  will  unmask. 

\_  Unveiling. 
This  is  that  face,  thou  cruel  Angelo, 
Which,  once  thou  swor'st,  was  worth  the  looking  on  : 
This  is  the  hand,  which,  with  a  vow'd  contract. 
Was  fast  belock'd  in  thine  :  this  is  the  body 
That  took  away  the  match  from  Isabel, 
And  did  supply  thee  at  thy  garden-house^^, 
In  her  imagin'd  person. 

Duke.  Know  you  this  woman  ? 

Lucio.  Carnally,  she  says. 

Duke.  Sirrah,  no  more. 

Lucio.  Enough,  my  lord. 

Ang.  My  lord,  I  must  confess,  I  know  this  woman; 
And,  five   years  since,  there  was  some  speech  of 

marriage 
Betwixt  myself  and  her ;  which  was  broke  on, 
Partly,  for  that  her  promised  proportions 
Came  short  of  composition-^ ;  but,  in  chief, 
For  that  her  reputation  was  disvalued 

*  The  old  copy  repeats  knows  here  by  mistake. 

'-  Abuse  stands  in  this  place  for  deception  or  puzzle.  So  in 
Macbeth : 

'*  My  strange  and  self  ahtise,'" 
means  this  strange  deception  of  myself. 

^'^  Garden-houses  were  formerly  much  in  fashion,  and  often 
used  as  places  of  clandestine  meeting  and  intrigue.  They  were 
chiefly  such  buildings  as  we  should  now  call  summer-houses, 
standing  in  a  walled  or  enclosed  garden  in  the  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don. See  Stubb's  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  p.  67,  4to.  1597;  or 
Reed's  Old  Plays,  Vol.  v.  p.  84. 

^'  Her  fortune  which  was  promised  proportionate  to  mine  fell 
short  of  the  composition,  i.  e.  contract  or  bargain. 
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In  levity  :  since  which  time  of  five  yean, 

I  nerer  wptke  with  her,  mw  her,  nor  hetid  from  licr, 

Upon  my  faith  and  honour. 

Mori,  Noble  prince^ 

/^    there   com***    lii'^li*    fr.»ni    linav»^ii.    nnrl    nnr«lv    frnni 

hf«^b 
As  thm  ii  ■en.'ve  in  tnirn,  anci  truth  in  Tirtiir, 
I  Mft  lAanc'd  thk  man's  wife,  as  ttrongly 
As  welds  ooold  make  up  tows  :  and,  my  good  luni. 
But  Tuesday  night  last  gone,  in  his  garden-hmiM*, 
He  knew  me  as  a  wife. — ^As  this  is  tnw 
Let  OM  in  safety  raise  me  from  my  knees ; 
Or  else  for  ever  be  ooolbnd  hare, 

At^  I  did  bot  smile  till  now  ; 

Now,  good  my  lord,  give  me  the  scope  of  Joslici> ; 
Bf  y  patkaee  hera  is  tooch'd :  I  do  perceive, 
These  poor  informal**  women  are  no  mora 
Bat  instniment»  of  some  moie  mightier  member, 
That  sets  them  on :  Lei  me  have  way,  my  lord, 
To  find  Uiis  practice  out 

Duki,  Ay,  with  my  heart ; 

And  ponlsh  them  onto**  your  height  of  pleasnre.— 
ThoofDoUsh  friar;  and  thoo  pernieions  woman, 
Compdict  with  her  that's  gonel   think'st  thou,  thy 


Though  they  woold  swear  down  each  particular  saint, 
Wers  teotimonies  i^nst  his  worth  and  credit, 
ThatTs  seaTd  in  apipobation**?— Yon,  kwd  EkxIus, 

« /it/bnMr4fiiifl«Mrtf'Mr«MHL    80  in  the  Conedj  of 
Efron,Aciy.  8e.l, 

- 1^  audn  of  hte  a/bnMf  am  ■faia.'* 
rhe  fpcdtaw  bad  jMt  bdbn  add  that  At  woidd  keep  Anti- 
phol«or8ynmM,tvkaiabtkivlaf  BkaaBadmam  'tOl  the 
had  braiikt  Mb  to  Irf*  >%ht  wili  scidB. 

•>  Tte  «ld  ooBiM  ham  %  whkk  Ima  tiM  neaMm  of  the  Uaa 


z 
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Sit  with  my  cousin ;  lend  him  your  kind  pains 
To  find  out  this  abuse,  whence  'tis  deriv'd. — 
There  is  another  friar  that  set  them  on ; 
Let  him  be  sent  for. 

F.  Peter.  Would  he  were  here,  my  lord ;  for  he, 
indeed, 
Hath  set  the  women  on  to  this  complaint : 
Your  provost  knows  the  place  where  he  abides. 
And  he  may  fetch  him. 

Duke.  Go,  do  it  instantly. —  \_Exit  Provost. 

And  you,  my  noble  and  well-warranted  cousin, 
Whom  it  concerns  to  hear  this  matter  forth, 
Do  with  your  injuries  as  seems  you  best, 
In  any  chastisement :  I  for  a  while 
Will  leave  you ;  but  stir  not  you,  till  you  have  well 
Determined  upon  these  slanderers. 

Escal.  My  lord,  we'll  do  it  thoroughly. — \_Exit 
Duke.]  Signior  Lucio,  did  not  you  say,  you  knew 
that  friar  Lodowick  to  be  a  dishonest  person  ? 

Lucio.  Cucullus  non  facit  monachum :  honest  in 
nothing,  but  in  his  clothes ;  and  one  that  hath  spoke 
most  villainous  speeches  of  the  duke. 

Escal.  We  shall  entreat  you  to  abide  here  till  he 
come,  and  enforce  them  against  him :  we  shall  find 
this  friar  a  notable  fellow. 

Lucio.  As  any  in  Vienna,  on  my  word.  ' 

Escal.  Call  that  same  Isabel  here  once  again; 
\To  an  Attendant.~\  I  would  speak  with  her :  Pray 
you,  my  lord,  give  me  leave  to  question ;  you  shall 
see  how  I'll  handle  her. 

Lucio.  Not  better  than  he,  by  her  own  report. 

Escal.  Say  you  ? 

Lucio.  Marry,  sir,  I  think,  if  you  handled  her  pri- 
vately, she  would  sooner  confess ;  perchance,  publicly, 
she'll  be  ashamed. 

I.  D  D 
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Rg-tn^er  Offieen,  wiA  Iaabblla,  the  Dake. 
Fritu^B  hMty  amd  Provost. 

BuaL  I  will  go  darkly  to  work  with  her 

Lmdo.  Thirt'i  the  wmy ;  for  wonoi  un  light**  nt 
midBight., 

Aai.  Come  oo^  mitUiMt :  [To  Isabblla.^  hero  s 
B  yulleiiWBtt  denici  all  Uwt  yon  have  nid. 

JteM.  Mj  hud,  here  cornea  the  iMoal  I  ^e  of; 
hen  with  Um  pnmMt. 

jBkb/:  In  very  good  time  :^«pcak  not  joa  to  him, 
till  we  call  apoo  jroo. 

Lmei^,  MuBi. 

JBkuL  Cobw,  sir :  Did  you  net  these  women  on  to 
daadv  kid  Aiigeb?  they  ha?e  ooolWd  you  did. 

Ddbe.  Tiilalse. 

Ktml  Howl  know  JOB  whcfetoa  era? 

DtiJtr,  Reapfct  to  vour  grvat  place  1   and 
deril 
Be  sometimea  hotmurti  iwf  hu  buniing  throne : — 
When  ia  the  dnke  ?  'tk  ha  ahonU  hear  ma  apeak 

AmJL  The  dnke's  in  at ;  and  we  will  hear  tou 
apeak; 
Look,  JOB  apeak  JnatlT. 

Dmke.  Boldly,  at  kaat:— BoL  Q,  pw 
Come  JOB  IB  aeek  the  lamh  here  of  the  fox  7 
Good  aigfit  to  jma  ledraa.     U  the  duke  gone  7 
Then  k  joor  caam  gone  too.    The  duke's  nnjiiiit, 
Thns  to  letioft*  yoBr  manilcrt  <^ppa^ 
And  pot  your  trial  in  the  TiDain's  flMNld^ 
Which  here  yon  come  to  accnse. 

Ludo,  Thk  tt  the  rmcal:  thk  k  he  I  qwke  of. 


»  Tkto  to  OM  of  tlM  woi^  m  wUek  fliiiliiyiMi  dtffkU  to 


»  7Vf«tar<tolMra«n«fcrtofir»«»^to»i|^»«ii.    Mr. 

wiUmB  aMMilj  to  f^M- 
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Escal.  Why,  thou  unreverend  and  uuhallow'd  friar  ! 
Is't  not  enough,  thou  hast  suborn'd  these  women 
To  accuse  this  worthy  man ;  but,  in  foul  mouth. 
And  in  the  witness  of  his  proper  ear, 
To  call  him  villain  ?    and  then  to  glance  from  him 
To  the  duke  himself;  to  tax  him  with  injustice? 
Take  him  hence  ;  to  the  rack  with  him  : — We'll 

touze  you 
Joint  by  joint,  but  we  will  know  his  purpose^  : 
What !  unjust  ? 

Duke.  Be  not  so  hot ;  the  duke  dare 
No  more  stretch  this  finger  of  mine,  than  he 
Dare  rack  his  own ;  his  subject  am  I  not. 
Nor  here  provincial  2^.     My  business  in  this  state 
Made  me  a  looker-on  here  in  Vienna, 
Where  I  have  seen  corruption  boil  and  bubble, 
Till  it  o'errun  the  stew :  laws,  for  all  faults ; 
But  faults  so  countenanc'd,  that  the  strong  statutes 
Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber  s  shop, 
As  much  in  mock  as  mark  ^9. 

Escal.  Slander  to  the  state  !    Away  with  him  to 
prison. 

^  The  old  copy  reads  "  his  purpose,"  which  has  been  unne- 
cessarily changed  to  this.  Boswell  remarks,  that  after  having 
threatened  the  supposed  friar,  "  We'll  touze  you  joint  by  joint," 
Escalus  addresses  the  close  of  the  sentence  to  the  bystanders. 

^^  "His  subject  am  I  not;  nox  \iQXQ provincial?"  Frovincialis 
pertaining  to  a  province ;  most  usually  taken  for  the  circuit  of 
an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  The  chief  or  head  of  any  religious 
order  in  such  a  province  was  called  the  provincial  to  whom  alone 
the  members  of  that  order  were  accountable. 

^  Barbers'  shops  were  anciently  places  of  great  resort  for  pass- 
ing away  time  in  an  idle  manner.  By  way  of  enforcing  some 
kind  of  regularity,  and  perhaps,  at  least  as  much  to  promote 
drinking,  certain  laws  were  usually  hung  up,  the  transgression  of 
which  was  to  be  punished  by  specific  forfeits ;  which  were  as 
much  in  mock  as  mark,  because  the  barber  had  no  authority  of 
himself  to  enforce  them,  and  also  because  they  were  of  a  lu- 
dicrous natui'e. 
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Anff.  Whrt  en  jon  tooA  ■gunit  him,  agnior 
Lucio  ? 
Is  this  the  man  tlwft  you  did  tell  us  of? 

Lmem.  Tis  he,  my  lord.— Gome  hi^er,  goodmmi 
hald-pale:  Do  yon  know  mef 

DmU.  I  mnember  you,  sir,  by  the  sound  of  yowr 
▼oice :  I  md  yon  at  the  priten  in  the  mhsenee  oC  thr 
duke. 

Lmm.  O,  dad  yon  tof  And  do  yon  noMaibrr 
whit  yon  mid  of  the  dnke  f 

/Mc  Men  notedly,  nr. 

rwwi  DovonM^Mrf   And  wns  the  dake  n  ilesli 
mei^MV  •  ^  •■'  *  eowmd,  m  ynn  fSbm  ffpirte<l 
him  to  be? 

Dmkt.  Yon  mmft,  air,  change  penmns  with  me,  rr« 
fiwko  that  my  rrpnrt  :  yon,  indeed,  ipoke  ••  o< 

_ ;  and  much  more,  much  worw. 

Uem.  Otbendnnunblefcilowl  Did  not  I  plnck 
thee  by  the  mm,  for  thy  ipeeekeif 

JMe.  I  |l•nt•a^  I  lot*  the  dnln^aa  I  Wve  myKlf 

A^  HnritI  lMertheTiDainwontdfdMe'iww»a'^' 
hit  tnnaonable  abnKi. 

Kml,  8och  a  frllnw  in  not  to  be  Ulk'd  widml  :- 
Away  with  him  to  prison : — ^Where  is  the  jworost 
—Away  with  him  to  prison ;  lay  boHa  cnongh  upon 
him:— Let  him  apeak  BO  nMin.—Aw^  with    > 
gi^ela»  tee,  end  with  dm  ether  leufeafil 
pniea.  XJU  Provoet  Isffv  hmda  mfkt  \' 

IhJbi.  Stay,  air;  atay  a  while. 

Ang,  Whatl  resists  he?    Help  him,  Lucio. 

LmcU,  CosBe,8ir;  oome,sir;  come,  sir;  fob!  sir; 


him ; 
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Why,  you  bald-pated,.  lying  rascal !  you  must  be 
hooded,  must  you  ?  Show  your  knave's  visage,  with 
a  pox  to  you !  show  your  sheep-biting  face,  and  be 
hang'd  an  hour^^  !    Will't  not  off? 

[JPulls  off  the  Friar's  hood^  and  discovers 
the  Duke. 
Duke.  Thou  art  the  first  knave  that  e'er  made  a 

duke. 

First,  Provost,  let  me  bail  these  gentle  three : 


Sneak  not  away,  sir ;  \_To  Lucio.]  for  the  friar  and 

you 
Must  have  a  word  anon.    Lay  hold  on  him. 

Lucio.  This  may  prove  worse  than  hanging. 

Duke.  What  you  have  spoke,  I  pardon;  sit  you 

down. \_To  Esc  ALUS. 

We'll  borrow  place  of  him  : — Sir,  by  your  leave : 

\_To  Angelo. 
Hast  thou  or  word,  or  wit,  or  impudence. 
That  yet  can  do  thee  office  ?    If  thou  hast. 
Rely  upon  it  till  my  tale  be  heard, 
And  hold  no  longer  out. 

Ang.  O  my  dread  lord, 

I  should  be  guiltier  than  my  guiltiness. 
To  think  I  can  be  undiscernible. 
When  I  perceive,  your  grace,  like  power  divine, 
Hath  look'd  upon  my  passes  ^^  :  Then,  good  prince, 
No  longer  session  hold  upon  my  shame. 
But  let  my  trial  be  mine  own  confession ; 

31  «  wiiat  Piper  ho !  be  hang'd  awhile"  is  a  line  in  an  old  ma- 
drigal.    And  in  Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair,  we  have 

"  Leave  the  bottle  behind  you,  and  be  curst  awhile." 
In  short,  they  are  petty  and  familiar  maledictions  rightly  ex- 
plained "  a  plague  or  a  mischief  on  you." 

^^  Passes  probably  put  for  trespasses ;  or  it  may  mean  courses 
from  passees,  Fr.  Les  passees  d'un  cerf  is  the  track  or  passages 
of  a  stag,  his  courses.  I  cannot  think  the  word  has  any  relation 
to  the  forced  explanation  of  artful  devices,  deceitful  contrivance ; 
from  "  tours  de  passe-passes. 
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Immediate  sentence  dien,  and  sequent  death. 
Is  all  the  grace  I  beg. 

Duhe.  Come  hither,  Mariana  v — 

Say,  wast  thoa  e'er  contracted  to  this  woman  t 

Af^.  I  waa,  my  lord. 

Duke,  Go  take  her  hence,  and  marry  her  in- 
Ktantly. — 
Do  yon  the  office,  friar ;  which  conaammatcii 
Return  him  here  i^n.     Oo  with  hhn,  Pivroat 

[Amnf  Anorixs  Mariana,  Prtrr. 
tutd  Pffovoat* 

Etcal  My  lotd,  I  am  — w  —MTd  at  hit  diAannur, 
Than  at  the  atringf  nf  of  k. 

Dwke,  Come  hidier,  Imbel. 

Your  friar  in  now  your  prince  :  As  I 
Advertising,  and  holy*'  to  jrour 
Not  chai^ii^  Iwart  with  habit,  I  am  Hill 
Attorney  d  st  yoQf  aerrioe. 

/soft.  O,  gire  me  pardon. 

That  I,  your  Timal,  hstt  employed  and  pain'd 
V  our  unknown  aofCfe^prty* 

Dmke.  Yon  are  pardon'd,  Isabel : 

And  now,  dear  maid,  be  yon  as  free**  to  ua. 
Yoor  brothel's  death,  I  know,  sits  at  your  heart ; 
And  yoo  may  marvd,  why  I  ohscni'd  myadf, 
LabovingtoMfeUslife;  and  woold  noi  rather 
Make  rash  lemoDstnaoe  of  my  Uddm  power* 
Than  let  him  ao  be  lost :  O,  moot  kind  maid, 
It  was  the  Rwift  celerity  of  his  death, 
Which  I  did  think  with  slower  foot  came  on, 
That  bfain'd  my  porpooe'' :  But,  peace  be  with  him  ! 


fVw^  Lc  poMTM*  r-p«d0a  w  as  w«  MTt  psfdoaed  yoa. 

AnA  r«MMfy«Mr  I  tlwt  K  *  a  pnaMlm  d^HHr  •^  ^  P* 
hapt  we  tboold  raad  ddDoattmaot;  bat  tfM  word  aafb*  f<irBMd 


froB  »— tfwrfiii,  Tfmtdk—4»  tkmmmim. 

"  7%tt  hmWd  w^pmrpam.     W«  Hill  «it  ia  eoafWMlloB  a 
lika  ptesM— ^tkat  kaockad  mj  tel^  m  the  iMai.* 
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That  life  is  better  life,  past  fearing  death, 

Than  that  which  lives  to  fear.    Make  it  your  comfort. 

So  happy  is  your  brother. 

Re-enter  Angelo,  Mariana,  Peter,  and  Provost. 

Isab.  I  do,  my  lord. 

Duke.  For  this  new-married  man,  approaching  here, 
Whose  salt  imagination  yet  hath  wrong'd 
Your  well-defended  honour,  you  must  pardon 
For  Mariana's  sake.    But  as  he  adjudg'd  your  brother 
(Being  criminal,  in  double  violation 
Of  sacred  chastity,  and  of  promise-breach. 
Thereon  dependent  for  your  brother's  life), 
The  very  mercy  of  the  law  cries  out 
Most  audible,  even  from  his  proper  tongue, 
An  Angelo  f 01'  Claudio^  death  for  death  ^ 
Haste  still  pays  haste,  and  leisure  answers  leisure ; 
Like  doth  quit  like,  ^^.ndi  Measure  stiU /m' Measure^'^ '^. 
Then,  Angelo,  thy  fault's  thus  manifested  ; 
Which  though  thou  would'st  deny,  denies  thee  van- 
tage ^^: 
We  do  condemn  thee  to  the  very  block 
Where  Claudio  stoop'd  to  death,  and  with  like  haste; — 
Away  -vvith  him. 

Mart.  O,  my  most  gracious  lord, 

I  hope  you  will  not  mock  me  with  a  husband  ! 

Duke.  It  is  your  husband  mock'd  you  with  a  hus- 
band : 
Consenting  to  the  safeguard  of  your  honour, 
I  thought  your  marriage  fit ;  else  imputation. 
For  that  he  knew  you,  might  reproach  yoiur  life, 

^'  Measure  still  for  measure.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  cur- 
rent expression  for  retributive  justice.  Equivalent  to  like  for  hke. 
So,  in  the  3rd  part  of  Henry  VI. 

*•  Measure  for  measure  must  be  answered." 

'®  i.  e.  to  deny  which  tvill  avail  thee  nothing. 
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And  choke  your  good  to  oone.    For  hit  po- 
Although  by  oonfiaoitxMi^  they  are  oiira, 
We  do  instate  and  widow  yon  withal, 
To  hoy  yoa  a  batter  husband. 

ifart.  O,  my  dear  lord, 

I  crave  no  other,  nor  no  better  man. 

IhJbt,  iftiTer  crave  him ;  we  are  definitife. 

Maru  Gentle,  my  liege,—  ^Km^in^. 

Dmke.  Yoa  do  bvt  loae  yovr  labour ; 

Away  with  him  to  deatk^Now,  sir,  {To  Lucto.]  to 
yo«. 

JTari  O^mygiod  lord !— Sweet  iMbal,  tike  n  ^ 

Lend  me  your  kneea«  and,  all  my  life  to  oooM^ 
III  lend  yon  all  my  life  to  do  yon  aenriee. 

Dmk$,  Aninst  all  aeaae^  yira  do  impdrtnae  h«  r 
OMdd  abtloMd  down,  in  mercy  of  this  feet, 
Her  bnPthei'a  gheat  hit  Mf«d  bed  wmihl  break. 
And  take  her  haaca  in  baner. 

Mmi.  label, 

Sweet  Isabel,  do  yet  bttt  kaaal  by  me ; 
Hold  np  your  hands,  say  nothii^  FU  mak  all. 
They  say,  beat  men  are  moulded  out  of  fenlta ; 
And,  fer  the  moat,  baeome  mnch  mora  the  better 
For  beii«  a  little  bad:  so  amy  my  hnrfmnd. 
O,  Isabell  will  yon  not  lend  a  knee ? 

IhJtt.  He  dies  fer  Claodio'a  death. 

/aaft.  Moot  boonleoaa  sir,  {^KtwrHihi. 


Look,  if  it  please  yoa,  on  this  man  conaemn 
As  if  my  brother  liv^d:  I  partly  think, 
A  doe  sincerity  gorern'd  hb  deeds, 
Till  he  did  look  on  me :  since  it  is  so, 
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Let  him  not  die.     My  brother  had  but  justice, 

In  that  he  did  the  thing  for  which  he  died : 

For  Angelo, 

His  act  did  not  o'ertake  his  bad  intent  ? 

And  must  be  buried  but  as  an  intent 

That  perish'd  by  the  way*i :  thoughts  are  no  subjects ; 

Intents  but  merely  thoughts. 

Mari.  Merely,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Your  suit's  unprofitable ;  stand  up,  I  say. — 
I  have  bethought  me  of  another  fault : — 
Provost,  how  came  it  Claudio  was  beheaded 
At  an  unusual  hour  ? 

Prov.  It  was  commanded  so. 

Duke.  Had  you  a  special  warrant  for  the  deed  ? 

Prov.  No,  my  good  lord  ;  it  was  by  private  message. 

Duke.  For  which  I  do  discharge  you  of  your  office  : 
Give  up  your  keys. 

Prov.  Pardon  me,  noble  lord  : 

I  thought  it  was  a  fault,  but  knew  it  not ; 
Yet  did  repent  me,  after  more  advice*^ : 
For  testimony  whereof,  one  in  the  prison 
That  should  by  private  order  else  have  died, 
I  have  reserv'd  alive. 

Duke.  What's  he  ? 

Prov.  His  name  is  Bamardine. 

Duke.  I  would  thou  had'st  done  so  by  Claudio. — 
Go,  fetch  him  hither ;  let  me  look  upon  him. 

\_Exit  Provost. 

Escal.  I  am  sorry,  one  so  learned  and  so  wise 


'"  i.e.  like  the  traveller,  who  dies  on  his  journey,  isobsctu-ely 
interred,  and  thought  of  no  more : 
"  Ilium  expirantem 

Obliti  ignoto  camporum  in  pulvere  linquunt." 
*^  More  advice,  i.  e.  belter  consideration.      K.  Henry  V.  Act  ii. 
Sc.  2. 
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As  you,  lord  Angdo,  bmve  adll  ftppe«r'd, 
Should  slip  so  groaily,  both  in  the  heat  of  blood, 
And  lack  of  temper'd  judgment  afterward. 

Aftg,  I  am  wmtj^  that  rnch  lorrow  I  procure : 
And  to  deep  ttkka  it  in  mj  penitent  heart, 
That  I  crate  deadi  mot*  wiUtn^y  than  mercy ; 
'Tis  my  desenrtnff.  and  I  do  entreat  it. 

Re  wter  Provost,  Barnabdinb,  Claopi 

JuLtBT. 

/Mt.  Which  is  that  Bamardine  f 

Ftpo.  This,  my  lord. 

Dmke,  TImtb  waa  a  friar  told  me  of  thk  man  :— 
Sirrah,  thou  art  said  to  have  a  stubborn  aoul. 
That  apprehends  no  further  than  this  world, 
And  aquar^st  thy  life  aooording.  Thou'rt  ooodemn'd  ; 
But,  lor  those  earthly**  fiudta,  I  quit  them  all ; 
And  pray  thee,  take  this  mercy  to  pnmde 

For  better  times  to  come : Friar,  adrise  him ; 

I  leave  him  to  your  hand.— What  muffled  feUoir^t 
that? 

Fro9.  This  u  another  prisoner,  that  I  sav'd. 
That  should  have  died  when  Claudio  lost  his  head ; 
As  like  almoit  to  Clandio^  as  himael£. 

{Ummm/lm  Claudio. 

IhJBe,  If  he  be  like  your  brother,  [To  I8ABBLLA.3 
for  his  sake 
Is  he  pardoned  ;  And,  for  your  lovely  sake, 
Give  me  your  hand,  and  say  you  will  be  mine, 
He  is  my  brother  too :  But  fitter  time  for  that 
By  this,  lord  Angelo  peroeiTes  he's  safe ; 
Methiniu,  I  see  a  quick'ning  in  his  eye : — 
Well,  Angelo,  your  evil  quits  you  well : 

^  L  e.  M  far  M  tbcjr  are  paaMiilili  on  mrA, 
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Look  that  you  love  your  wife ;   her  worth,  worth 

yours"** — 
I  find  an  apt  remission  in  myself : 
And  yet  here's  one  in  place  I  cannot  paraon ; — 
You,  sirrah,  \_To  Lucio.]  that  knew  me  for  a  fool,  a 

coward. 
One  all  of  luxury,  an  ass,  a  madman ; 
Wherein  have  I  so  deserved  of  you. 
That  you  extol  me  thus  ? 

Lucio.  'Faith,  my  lord,  I  spoke  it  but  according  to 
the  trick  ^^  :  If  you  will  hang  me  for  it,  you  may,  but 
I  had  rather  it  would  please  you,  I  might  be  whipp'd. 

Duke.  Whipp'd  first,  sir,  and  hang'd  after. — 
Proclaim  it.  Provost,  round  about  the  city ; 
If  any  woman's  wrong'd  by  this  lewd  fellow, 
(As  I  have  heard  him  swear  himself,  there's  one 
Whom  he  begot  with  child),  let  her  appear. 
And  he  shall  marry  her  :  the  nuptial  finished. 
Let  him  be  whipp'd  and  hang'd. 

Lucio.  I  beseech  your  highness,  do  not  marry  me 
to  a  whore  !  Your  highness  said  even  now,  I  made 
you  a  duke ;  good  my  lord,  do  not  recompense  me  in 
making  me  a  cuckold. 

Duke.  Upon  mine  honour  thou  shalt  marry  her. 
Thy  slanders  I  forgive  :  and  therewithal 
Remit  thy  other  forfeits'*^  : — Take  him  to  jDrison  : 
And  see  our  pleasure  herein  executed. 

Lucio.  Marrying  a  punk,  my  lord,  is  pressing  to 
death,  whipping,  and  hanging. 

Duke.  Slandering  a  prince  deserves  it. — 
She,  Claudio,  that  you  wrong'd,  look  you  restore. — 
Joy  to  you,  Mariana  ! — love  her,  Angelo ; 

*^  Her  worth  worth  yours ;  that  is,  her  value  is  equal  to  yours, 
the  match  is  not  unworthy  of  you. 

*^  According  to  the  trick,  i.  e.  thoughtless  practice. 
*^  Remit  thy  other  forfeits,  i.  e.  punishments. 
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I  hare  ooafen'd  her,  and  I  know  hor  nrttie. — 
Thanks,  good  friend  Eocalm,  for  thy  much  goodnen : 
There's  more  behind,  that  is  mon  gratulate.^ 
ThMJai  rnont^  far  thy  cm  —d  secrecy ; 
Wt  iUl  Mifbj  thee  in  •  wofthicr  plaee  :— 
Poigifc  htm,  Aagiltt,  that  brei^  yoa  hama 
The  head  af  R^^aaiiie  far  Claadia'a; 
The  attHMe  pardons  ituplf.— Dear  laabal, 
I  haf«  a  motaon  much  imports  yaw  fsad  : 
Wharato  if  ywill  a  wiUing  c«  imdiaa, 
WhalTa  mbm  is  yem^  aad  what  is  yavtt  is  mine. 
8a,hffaig«ilaavpakoe;  whcia  wi^  ihair 
What's  yet  bahiad,  thaTs  meal  yva  all  nhoiikl  knoxv 

■*»  |ii  up  iw  il  swafamt  gf  1 1  ■ 
t  far  It  b  vtMotI,  ft«M  llM  cMlsal,  tb  t 
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